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PREFACE. 


caret RG cesta 


{x son.e of my former novels, the object proposed has been 
to trace the influence of circumstances upon character. In 
the present story I have reversed the process. ‘The attempt 
made, here, is to trace the influence of character on circum- 
stances. The conduct pursued, under a sudden emergency, 
by a young girl, supplies the foundation on which I have 
built this book. 


The same object has been kept in view, in the handling 


of the other characters which appear in these pages. Their 
course of thought and action under the circumstances which 
surround them, is shown to be (what it would most probably 
have been in real life) sometimes right, and sometimes wrong. 
Right, or wrong, their conduct, in either event, equally directs 
the course of those portions of the story in which they are 
concerned. 

In the case of the physiological experiment which occupies 
a prominent place in the closing scenes of The Moonstone, 


the same principle has guided me once more. Having 
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first ascertained, not only from books, but from living 
authoritics as well, what the result of that experiment would 
really have been, I have declined to avail myself of the 
novelist’s privilege of supposing something which might have 
happened, and have so shaped the story as to make it grow 
out of what actually would have happened—which, I beg to 
inform my readers, is also what actually does happen, in 
these pages. 

With reference to the story of the Diamond, as here set. 
forth, I have to acknowledge that it is founded, in some 
important particulars, on the stories of two of the royal 
diamonds of Europe. The magnificent stone which adorns 
the top of the Russian Imperial Sceptre, was once the eye 
of an Indian idol. The famous,Koh-i-Noor is also supposed 
to have been one of the sacred gems of India; and, more 
than this, to have been the subject of a prediction, which 
prophesied certain misfortune to the persons who should 


divert it from its ancient uses. 


GLOUCESTER PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
June 30th, 1868, 


PREFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION, 


THE circumstances under which 7’he Afoonstone was originally 
written, have invested the book—in the author’s mind—with 
an interest peculiarly its own. 

While this work was still in course of periodical publica- 
tion in England, and in the United States, and when not 
more than one third of it was completed, the bitterest afflic- 
tion of my life and the severest illness from which I have 
ever suffered, fell on me together. At the time when 
my mother lay dying in her little cottage in the country, I 
was struck prostrate, in London; crippled in every limb by 
the torture of rheumatic gout. Under the weight of this 
double calamity, I had my duty to the public still to bear in 
mind. My good readcrs in England and in America, whom 
I had never yet disappointed, were expecting their regular 
weekly instalments of the new story. I held to the story— 
for my own sake, as well as for theirs. In the intervals of 
grief, in the occasional remissions of pain, I dictated from 
my bed that portion of The Moonstone which has since 
proved most successful in amusing the public—the “ Narra- 
tive of Miss Clack.” Of the physical sacrifice which the 


effort cost me I shall say nothing. I only look back now at 
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the blessed relief which my occupation (forced as it was) 
brought to my mind. The Art which had been always the 
pride and the pleasure of my life, became now mure than 
ever “its own exceeding great reward.” I doubt if I should 
have lived to write another book, if the responsibility of the 
weekly publication of this story had not forced me to rally 
my sinking energies of body and mind—to dry my useless 
tears, and to conqucr my merciless pains. 

The novel completed, I awaited its reception by the 
public with an eagerness of anxiety, which I have never 
felt before or since for the fate of any other writings of mine. 
If Yhe Mlvonstone had failed, my mortification would 
have been bitter indeed. As it was, the welcome accorded 
to the story in England, in America, and on the Continent of 
Europe was instantly and universally favourable. Never 
have I had better reason than this work has given me to 
feol gratefully to novel-readers of all nations. Everywhere 
my characters made friends, and my story roused interest. 
Everywhere the public favour looked over my faults—and 
repaid me a hundred-fold for tho hard toil which these pages 
cost meé in the dark time of sickness and grief. 

I have only to add that the present edition has had the 
benefit of my careful revision. All that I can do towards 
making the bovk worthy of the readers’ continued approva! 
has now been done. 


Muy, 1871. W. CG. 
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THE MOONSTONE. 


Drologue, 
THE STORMING OF SERINGAPATAM (1799.) 


Fictracted from a Family Paper. 


I. 


{ appreEss these lines—written in India—to my relatives in England. 

My object is to explain the motive which has induced me to 
refuse the right hand of friendship to my cousin, John Herncasile. 
The reserve which I have hitherto maintained in this matter has 
been misinterpreted by members of my family whose good opinion 
I cannot consent to forfeit. I request them to suspend their decision 
until they have read my narrative. And I declare, on my word of 
honour, that what I am now about to write is, strictly and literally, 
the truth. 

The private difference between my cousin and me took its rise in 
a great public event in which we were both concerned—the storming 
of Seringapatam, under General Baird, on the 4th of May, 1799. 

In order that the circumstances may be clearly understood, I 
must revert for a moment to the period before the assault, and to 
the stories current in our camp of the treasure in jewels and gold 
stored up in the Palace of Seringapatam. | 


Il. 


One of the wildest of these stories related to a Yellow Diamond— 
a famous gem in the native annals of India. 

The earliest known traditions describe the stone as having been 
set in the forehead of the four-handcd Indian god who typifies the 
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Moon. Partly from its peculiar colour, partly from a superstition 
which represented it as feeling the influence of the deity whom it 
adorned, and growing and lessening in lustre with the waxing and 
waning of the moon, it first gained the name by which it continues 
to be known in India to this day—the name of THE Moonstong. <A 
similar superstition was once prevalent, as I have heard, in ancient 
Greece and Rome; not applying, however (as in India), to a dia- 
mond devoted to the service of a god, but to a semi-transparent 
stone of the inferior order of gems, supposed to be affected by the 
lunar influences—the moon, in this latter case also, giving the name 
by which the stone is still known to collectors in our own time. 

The adventures of the Yellow Diamond begin with the eleventh 
century of the Christian era. 

At that date, the Mohammedan conqueror, Mahmoud of Ghizni, 
crossed India; seized on the holy city of Somnauth ; and stripped 
of its treasures the famous temple, which had stood for centuries— 
tho shrine of Hindoo pilgrimage, and the wonder of the eastern world. 

Of all the deities worshipped in the temple, the moon-god alone 
escaped the rapacity of the conquering Mohammedans. Preserved 
by threo Brahmins, the inviolate deity, bearing the Yellow Diamond 
in its forehead, was removed by night, and was transported to the 
second of the sacred cities of India—the city of Benares. 

Here, in a new shrinc—in a hall inlaid with precious stones, 
under a roof supported by pillars of gold—the moon-god was set up 
and worshipped. Here, on the night when the shrine was com- 
pleted, Vishnu the Preserver appeared to the three Brahmins in a 
dream. 

The deity breathed the breath of his divinity on the Diamond in 
the forehead of the god. And the Brahmins knelt and hid their 
faces in their robes. The deity commanded that the Moonstone 
should be watched, from that time forth, by three priests in turn, 
night and day, to the end of the generations of men. And the 
Brahmins heard, and bowed before his will. The deity predicted 
certain disaster to the presumptuous mortal who laid hands on the 
sacred gem, and to all of his house and name who received it after 
him. And the Brahmins caused the prophecy to be written over the 
gates of the shrine in letters of gold. 

One age followed another—and still, generation after generation, 
the successors of the three Brahmins watched their priceless Moon- 
atone, night and day. One age followed another, until the first 
years of the eighteenth Christian century saw the reign of Aurung- 
zebe, Emperor of the Moguls. At his command, havoc and rapine 
were let loose once more among the temples of tho worship of 
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slaughter of sacred animals ; the images of tho deities were broken 
in pieces; and the Modnstone was seized by an officer of rank in 
the army of Aurungzebe- 

Powerless to recover their lost treasure by open force, the three 
guardian priests followed and watched it in disguise. The genera- 
tions succeeded each other; the warrior who had committed the 
sacrilege perished miserably; the Moonstone passed (carrying its 
curse with it) from one lawless Mohammedan hand to another; and 
atill, through all chances and changes, the successors of the three 
guardian priests kept their watch, waiting the day when the will of 
Vishnu the Preserver sitould restore to them their sacred gem. 
Time rolled on from the first to the last years of the eighteenth 
Christian century. The Diamond fell into the possession of Tippoo, 
Suitan of Seringapatam, who caused it to be placed as an ornament 
in the handle of a dagger, and who commanded it to be kept among 
the choicest treasures of his armoury. Even then—in the palace of 
the Sultan himself—the three guardian priests still kept their watcl 
in secret. There were three officers of Tippoo’s household, strangers 
to the rest, who had won ‘heir master's confidence by conforming, 
or appearing to conform, to the Mussulman faith; and to those 
three men report pointed #6 the three priests in disguise. 


Brahmah. The ee the four-handed god was polluted by the 


If. 


So, as told in our cam, ran the fanciful story of the Moonstone. 
It made no serious imprésion on any of us except my cousin— 
whose love of the marvelous induced him to believe it. On the 
night before the assault m Seringapatam, he was absurdly angry 
with me, and with others,for treating the whole thing as a fable. 
A foolish wrangle followe; and Herncastle’s unlucky temper got 
the better of him. He dedared, in his boastful way, that we should 
see the Diamond on his fitger, if the English army took Seringa- 

atam. The sally was salutd by a roar of laughter, and there, as wo 
all thought that night, the fing ended. 

Let me now take you onto the day of the assault. 

My cousin and I were sparated at the outset. I never saw him 
when we forded the river; vhen we planted the English flag in the 
first breach ; when we cross.1 the ditch beyond ; and, fighting every 
inch of our way, entered tie town. It was only at dusk, when 
the place was ours, and fter General Baird himself had found 
the dead body of Tippoo uner a heap of the slain, that Herncastle 
and I met. 
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We were each attached to a party sen, ; 
orders to prevent the plunder and confus 7, eget reales 
conquest. The camp-followers committed dé iocabls caeeateas and 
worse still, the soldiers found their way, by a sarded<a ee i 
the treasury of the Palace, and loaded thar 9 aA th mola = d 
jewels. It was in the court outside the treaf fat bidelage chart ane J 
I met, to enforce the laws of discipline on 0 et Aaa ae a 
castle’s fiery temper had been, as I could pl! qe si ale near 
a kind of frenzy by the terrible slaughter™,, y car cir hee had 
passed. He was very unfit, in my opinion, # sie 3 bres J se ni ' 
had been entrusted to hin. i aa aac a 


There was riot and confusion enough; ae ae ree ey en 
violence that I saw. ‘The men (if I may Let 
disgraced themselves good-humouredly. | 


and catchwords were bandied about cc 


use such an expression) 
All sorts of rough jests 
g them; and the story of 


the Diamond turned up again unexpectec iy oin the-toem cor a amis: 


chicvous joke. ‘* Who's got the Moonsto? 24) a5 the rallvin 
which perpetually caused the plundering,‘ ane + w y t 8 a 
in one place, to break out in another. § Whil ae : ery a 
trying to establish order, I heard a frightf,’ 1 iin Le ea baa 
of the court-yard, and at once ran towat a as ears | 2 rf - 
finding somo new outbreak of the pillage i® a ok ie 

I got to an open door, and saw the ie fe - ae. Padi Life 
their dress, as I guessed, otlicers of thd ‘i E i oe ians (by 
entranco, doad. y pa acc) lying across the 

A cry inside hurried me into a room, W,. 
an armoury. A third Indian, mortally Tee Me eae 
feet of a man whose back was towards me." Tho sicher ea at the 
instant when I came in, and I saw John I oie castle edit tore 
one hand, and a dagger dripping with bloat 7 | tha c Ae A ‘a 
set like a pommel, in the end of the dagot’ aaa fn hed : ne 
torchlight, as he turned on me, like a et icat of a paren avin 
Indian sank to his knecs, pointed to theda®, | sto neastle’ e ry 
and said, in his native language :—“ THe 7 e will by te 
vengeance yet on you and yours!” He ae k eae bas vy i 
dead on the floor. , Spoke those words, and le 

Before I could stir in the matter, the 

; : ho had followed me 

across the courtyard crowded in. Myc, et a 
like a madman. ‘Clear the room!” Mn ah: delat ~ parE 
a guard on the door!" The men fell Hee ee ee himself on 
them with his torch and his dagger. 1 Ree ee own 
company, on whom I could rely, to kel J 


remainder of the night, I saw no more at conan Phroagn. tie 


PROLOGUE. § 


Early in the morning, the plunder still going on, General Baird 
announced publicly by beat of drum, that any thief detected in the 
fact, be he whom he might, should be hung. Tho provost-marshal 
was in attendance, to prove that the General was in earnest; and ia 
the throng that followed the proclamation, Herncastle and I mot 
again: 

He held out his hand, as usual, and said, ‘‘ Good morning.” 

I waited before I gave him my nand in return. 

‘‘Tell me first,” I said, ‘how the Indian in the armoury met 
his death, and what those last words meant, when ho pointed to the 
dagger in your hand.” . 

‘‘The Indian mei his death, as I suppose, by a mortal wound,” 
said Herncastle. ‘‘ What his last words meant I know no more 
than you do.” 

I looked at him narrowly. His frenzy of the provious day had 
all calmed down. I detcrmined to give him another chance. 

‘Ts that all you have to tell me?” I asked. 

He answered, ‘‘ That is all.”’ 

I turned my back on him ; and we have not spoken since. 


IV. 


I beg it to be understood that what I writo here about my cousin 
(unless some necessity should arise for making it public) is for the 
information of the family only. Herncastle has said nothing that 
can justify me in speaking to our commanding officer. He has been 
taunted more than once about the Diamond, by those who recollect 
his angry outbreak before the assault; but, as may easily be 
imagined, his own remembrance of the circumstances under which I 
surprised him in the armoury has been enough to keep him silent. 
It is reported that he means to exchange into another regiment, 
avowedly for the purpose of separating himsclf from me. 

Whether this be true or not, I canuot prevail upon myself to 
become his accuser—and I think with good reason. If I made the 
matter public, I have no evidence but moral evidence to bring for- 
ward. Ihave not only no proof that he killed the two men at the 
door ; I cannot even declare that he killed the third man inside—for 
I cannot say that my own eyes suw the deed committed. It is true 
that I heard the dying Indian’s words; but if those words were 
pronounced to be the ravings of delirium, how could I contradict the 
assertion from my own knowledge? Let our relatives, on either side, 
form their own opinion on what I have written. and decide for tham- 
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selves whether the aversion I now feel towards this man is well or 
ill founded. 

Although I attach no sort of credit to the fantastic Indian legend 
of the gem, I must acknowledge, before I conclude, that I am 
influenced by a certain superstition of my own in this matter. It 1s 
my conviction, or my delusion, no mattcr which, that crime brings 
its own fatality with it. Iam not only persuaded of Herncastle’s 
guilt; I am even fanciful enough to believe that he will live to regret 
it, if he keeps the Diamon’; and that others will live to regret 
taking it from him, if he gives the Diamond away. 


Whe Story, 


FIR\ 7 pERIOD, 


pee See) THE DIAMOND (1848). 
The Events related by Gas 


1zL BEetTTEREDGE, {Louse-Steward tn the 
service of 


JuLiA, LADY VERINDER. 


HAPTER I. 
alta aa a ie myson Crusoe, at page one hundred and 


6 ,y’ thus written : 
eee ee i. anti late, the Folly of beginning a Work 
Strength to go through wimtitnd before we judge rightly of our own 
Only yesterday, I ope* it 


: d my Robinson Crusoe at that place. 
Only this morning (May tnt enty frst, Kighteen hundred and fifty), 


« “ | 
about pcayete Lac ean Franklin, ‘‘ I have been to the lawyer's 


talking of the loss of the I’ and, among other things, we have been 
: ndian Diamond, in my aunt’s house in 
Yorkshire, wo Years since, "Mr. Braff thinks, a8 1 think, that the 
in writing and the sooner A¢erests of truth, to be placed on record 
Not perceiving his drift ihe better. ; 
the sake of peace and quietn¥ ets and thinking it always desirable for 


thought so too. Mr. Frank: ess to be on the lawyer's side, I said I 


&< : In went on. 
ees pees rae ae Diamond,” he said, ‘‘ the characters of 


The memories of innocent p DSody tespicion already—as you know. 
record of the facts to whic 00 it, and lived nappy and died easy ) 
There can be no doubt thatWhen my lady took him to chareb 
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| 
to be told. And I think, Betteredge, Mr. yr uff and I together have 
hit on the right way of telling it.” . 

Very Sree to both of them, no goubt. But I failod to see 
what I myself had to do with it, so far. | 

“We have certain events to relate,” ‘Mt Franklin proceeded ; 
‘¢and we have certain persons concerned! 2” those events who are 
capable of relating them. Starting from these plain fnets, the idea 
is that we should all write the story of t#® Moonstone in turn—as 
far as our own personal experience extolds, and no farther. We 
must begin by showing how the Diamond “Y st fell into the hands of 
my uncle Herncastle, when he was serving 7” India fifty years since. 
This prefatory narrative I have already gt by me in the form of an 
old family paper, which relates the nec°®®4"Y Bed dary on the 
authority of an eye-witness. The next thi28 te do is to tell how the 
Diamond found its way into my aunt’s hov®? ™ Yorkshire, two years 
ago, and how it came to be lost in littl’, ™°F° than twelve hours 
afterwards. Nobody knows as much as you do, Betteredge, about what 
went on in the house at that time. So YOu must take the pen in 
hand, and start the story.” 

In those terms I was informed of wha 
with the matter of the Diamond. If you 
course I took under the circumstances, 
did what you would probably have don 
declared myself to be quite unequal to 
and I privately felt, all tho time, that Ij.7~ : 
sartorn it, if I only gay my own ab ities a fair chance. Mr. 
Franklin, I imagine, must have seen m Private sentiments In my 
face. He declined to believe in my modesty ; and he insisted on 

ving my abilities a fair chance. 
. Taro anes have passed since Mr. Fr{nklin left me. As soon as 
his back was turned, I went to my writie- seek ro sstatt = BOry 
There I have sat helpless (in spite of my ilities) ever since ; seeing 
what Robinson Crusoe saw, as quoted ? ove—namely, the folly of 
beginning a work before we count the oe re before we judge 
rightly of our own strength to go throy® oe it. Please to re- 
member, I opened the book by acciden’» + that pits only the day 
before I rashly undertook the business r°W #2 hand; and, allow me 
to ask—if that isn’t prophecy, what is ? ; Bin 

I am not superstitious ; I have read Slee ae Ts ee 

i i ’ 
I am a scholar in my own way. houg, Veusute wot to takout, 


sary aA dar: ' 
pt man, when I express my 
‘usoé Dever was written, ard 


{ my personal concern was 
are curious to know what 
beg to inform you that I 
in my place. I modestly 
/e task imposed upon me— 
‘as quite clever enough to 
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never will be written again. I have tried that book for years— 
generally in combination with a pipe of tobacco—and I have found 
it my friend in need in all the necessitics of this mortal life. When 
my spirits are bad—lItobinson Crusoe. When I want advice— 
Robinson Crusoe. In past times, when my wife plagued me; in 
present times, when I have bad a drop too much—Robinson Crusoe. 
I have worn out six stout Itobinson Crusoes with hard work in my 
service. On my lady’s last birthday sho gave me a seventh. [ 
took a drop too much on the strength of it; and Robinson Crusoe 
put me right again. Prico four shillings and sixpence, bound in 
blue, with a picture into the bargain. 

Still, this don’t look much like starting the story of the Diamond 
—does it? Iseem to be wandering off in search of Lord knows 
what, Lord knows where. We will take a new sheet of paper, if 
you please, and begin over again, with my best respects to you. 


CHAPTER II. 


I spore of my lady a line or two back. Now the Diamond could 
never have been in our house, where it was lost, if it had not been 
made a present of to my lady’s daughter; and my lady’s daughter 
would never have been in existence to have the present, if it had not 
been for my lady who (with pain and travail) produced her into the 
world. Consequently, if we begin with my lady, we are pretty sure 
of beginning far enough back. And that, let me tell you, when you 
have got such a job as mine in hand, is a real comfort at starting. 
If you know anything of the fashionable world, you have heard 
tell of the three beautiful Miss Hernecastles. Miss Adelaide; Miss 
Caroline ; and Miss Julia—this last being the youngest and the best 
of the three sisters, in my opinion; and I had opportunities of 
judging, as you shall presently see. I went into the service of the 
old lord, their father (thank God, we have got nothing to do with 
him, in this business of the Diamond; he had tho longest tonguo 
and the shortest temper of any man, high or low, I ever met with)— 
I say, I went into the service of the old lord, as page-boy in waiting 
on the three honourable young ladies, at the age of fifteen years. 
There I lived, till Miss Julia married the late Sir John Verinder, 
An excellent man, who only wanted somebody to manage him; and, 
between ourselves, he found somebody to do it; and what is more, 
he throve on it, and grew fat on it, and lived happy and died easy 
op it, drting from the day when my lady took him to chureb 
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to be married, to the day when she relieved him of his last breath, 
and closed his eyes for ever. 

I have omitted to state that 1 went with the bride to the bride’s 
husband’s house and lands down here. ‘‘ Sir John,” she says, ‘* I 
can’t do without Gabriel Betteredge.’’ ‘‘ My lady,” says Sir John, 
‘‘T can’t do without him, either.”’ That was his way with her—and 
that was how I went into his service. It was all one to me where 
I went, so long as my mistress and I were together. 

Secing that my lady took an interest in the out-of-door work, 
and the farms, and such like, I took an interest in them too—with 
all the more reason that I was a small farmer’s seventh son myself. 
My lady got me put under the bailiff, and I did my best, and gave 
satisfaction, and got promotion accordingly. Some years later, on 
the Monday as it might be, my lady says, ‘‘ Sir John, your bailiff is 
a stupid old man. Pension him liberally, and let Gabriel Betteredge 
have his place.” On the Tuesday as it might be, Sir John says, 
‘“ My lady, the bailiff is pensioned liberally ; and Gabriel Betteredge 
has got his place.’ You hear more than enough of married people 
living together miserably. Here is an example to the contrary. Let 
it be a warning to some of you, and an encouragement to others. In 
the meantime, I will go on with my story. 

Well, there I was in clover, you will say. Placed in a position 
of trust and honour, with a little cottage of my own to live in, with 
my rounds on the estate to occupy me in the morning, and my 
accounts in the afternoon, and my pipe and my Robinson Crusoe in 
the evening—what more could I possibly want to make me happy ? 
Remember what Adam wanted when he was alone in the Garden of 
Eden ; and if you don’t blame it in Adam, don’t blame it in me. 

The woman I fixed my eye on, was the woman who kept house 
for me at my cottage. Her name was Selina Goby. I agree with 
the late William Cobbett about picking a wife. See that she chews 
her food well, and sets her foot down firmly on the ground when she 
walks, and you're all right. Selina Goby was all right in both these 
respects, which was one reason for marrying her. I had another 
reavon, likewise, entirely of my own discovering. Selina, being a 
single woman, made me pay 80 much a week for her board and 
services. Selina, being my wife, couldn't charge for her board, and 
wonld have to give me her services for nothing. That was the point 
of view I looked at it from. Economy—with a dash of love. I put 
it to my mistress, as in duty bound, just as I had put it to myself. 

‘‘ I have been turning Selina Goby over in my mind,” I said, “‘ and 
[I think, my lady, it will be cheaper to marry her than to keep her.” 

My lady burst out laughing, and said she didn’t know which to 
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be most shocked at—my language or my principles. Somo joke 
tickled her, I suppose, of the sort that you can’t take unless you are 
a person of quality. Understanding nothing myself but that I was 
free to put it next to Selina, I went and put it accordingly. And 
what did Selina say? Lord! how little you must know of women, 
if you ask that. Of course she said, Yes. 

As my time drew nearer, and there got to be talk of my having 
a new coat for the ceremony, my mind began to misgive me. I havo 
compared notes with other men as to what they {elt while they were 
in my interesting situation ; and they have all acknowledged that, 
about a week before it happened, they privately wished themselves 
out of it. I went a trifle further than that myself; I actually rose 
up, as it were, and tried to get out of it. Not for nothing! I was 
too just a man to expect sho would let me off for nothing. Compen- 
sation to the woman when the man gets out of it, 1s one of the laws 
of England. In obedience to the laws, and after turning it over 
carefully in my mind, I offered Selina Goby a feather-bed and fifty 
shillings to be off the bargain. You will hardly believe it, but it is 
nevertheless true—she was fool enough to refuse. 

After that it was all over with me, of course. I got the new 
coat as cheap as I could, and I went through all the rest of it 
as cheap as I could. We were not a happy couple, and not a 
miserable couple. We were six of one and half-a-dozen of the other. 
How it was I don’t understand, but we always seemed to be getting, 
with the best of motives, in one another's way. When I wanted to 
go upstairs, there was my wife coming down; or when my wife 
wanted to go down, there was I coming up. ‘That is married life, 
according to my experience of it. 

After five years of misunderstandings on the stairs, it pleased an 
all-wise Providence to relieve us of each other by taking my wife. 
I was left with my little girl Penelope, and with no other child. 
Shortly afterwards Sir John died, and my lady was left with her 
little girl, Miss Rachel, and no other child. I have written to very 
poor purpose of my lady, if you require to be told that my little 
Penelope was taken care of, under my good mistress’s own eye, and 
was sent to school, and taught, and made a sharp girl, and promoted, 
when old enough, to be Miss Rachel’s own maid. 

As for me, I went on with my business as bailiff year after year 
up to Christmas, 1847, when there came a change in my life. On 
that day, my lady invited herself to a cup of tea alone with me in 
my cottage. She remarked that, reckoning-from the year when I 
started as page-boy in the time of the old lord, I had been more 
than fifty years in her service, and she put into my hands a beautiful 
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waistcoat of wool that she had worked herself, to keep me warm ip 
the bitter winter weather. 

I received this magnificent present quite at a loss to find words 
to thank my mistress with for the honour she had done me. To my 
great astonishment, it turned out, however, that the waistcoat was 
not an honour, but a bribe. My lady had discovered that I was 
getting old before I had discovered it myself, and she had come to 
my cottage to wheedlo me (if I may use such an expression) into 
giving up my hard out-of-door work as bailiff, and taking my ease 
for the rest of my days as steward in the house. I made as good a 
fight of it against the indignity of taking my case asI could. But 
my mistress knew the weak side of mc; she put it as a favour to 
herself. The dispute betwoen us ended, after that, in my wiping 
my eyes, like an old fool, with my new woollen waistcoat, and saying 
I would think about it. 

The perturbation in my mind, in regard to thinking about it, 
being truly dreadful after my lady had gone away, I applied the 
remedy which I have never yet found to fail me in cases of doubt 
and emergency. Ismoked a pipe and took a turn at Iéobinson Crusoe. 
Before I had occupied myself with that extraordinary book five 
minutes, I came on a comforting bit (page one hundred and fifty- 
eight), as follows: ‘‘ To-day we love, what to-morrow we hate.” I 
saw my way clear directly. ‘l'o-day I was all for continuing to be 
farm-bailiff; to-morrow, on the authority of Robinson Crusoe, I 
should be all the other way. Take myself to-morrow while in to- 
morrow’s humour, and the thing was done. My mind being relieved 
in this manner, I went to sleep that night in the character of Lady 
Verinder’s farm-bailiff, and I woke up the next morning in the 
character of Lady Verindor’s house-steward. All quite comfortable, 
and all through Robinson Crusoe ! 

My daughter Penelope has just looked over my shoulder to see 
what I have done so far. She remarks that it is beautifully written, 
and every word of it true. But she points out one objection. She 
says what I have done so fur isn’t in the Jeast what I was wanted to 
do. Iam asked to tell the story of the Diamond, and, instead of 
that, I have been telling the story of my own self. Curious, and 
quite beyorid me to account for. I wonder whether the gentlemen 
who make a business and a living out of writing books, ever find 
their own selves getting in the way of their subjects, like me? If 
they do, I can feel for them. In the meantime, here 1s another 
false start, and more waste of good writing-paper. What's to be 
done now? Nothing that I know of, except for you to keep your 
temper. and for me to begin it all over again for the third time. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tne question of how I am to start the story properly I have tried 
to settle in two ways. First, by scratching my head, which led to 
nothing. Second, by consulting my daughter Penelope, which haa 
resulted in an entirely new idea. 

Penelope’s notion is that I should set down what happened, 
regularly day by day, beginning with the day when we got the news 
that Mr. Franklin Blake was expected on a visit to the house. 
When you come to fix your memory with a date in this way, it is 
wonderful what your memory will pick up for you upon that com- 
pulsion. The only difficulty is to fetch out the dates, in the first 
place. This Penelope offers to do for me by looking into her own 
diary, which she was taught to keep when she was at school, and 
which she has gone on keeping ever since. In answer to an improve- 
ment on this notion, devised by myself, namely, that she should tell 
the story instead of me, out of her own diary, Penelope observes, 
with a fierce look and a red face, that her journal is for her own 
private eye, and that no living creature shall ever know what is in 
it but herself. When I inquire what this means, Penelope says, 
‘« Fiddlesticks!’’ I say, Sweethearts. 

Beginning, then, on Penelone’s plan, I beg to mention that 
I was specially called one Wednesday morning into my lady’s own 
sitting-room, the date being the twenty-fourth of May, Highteer 
hundred and forty-eight. 

‘‘ Gabriel,’ says my lady, ‘‘ here is news that will surprise you. 
Franklin Blake has come back from abroad. He has been staying 
with his father in London, and he is coming to us to-morrow to stop 
till next month, and keep Rachel's birthday.” 

If I had had a hat in my hand, nothing but respect would have 
prevented me from throwing that hat up to the ceiling. I had not 
seen Mr. Franklin since he was a boy, living along with us in this 
house. He was, out of all sight (as I remembcred him), the nicest 
boy that ever spun a top or broke a window. Miss Rachel, who 
was present, and to whom I made that remark, observed, in return, 
that she remembered him as the most atrocious tyrant that ever 
tortured a doll, and the hardest driver of an exhausted little girl im 
string harness that England could produce. ‘‘ I burn with indigna- 
tion, and I ache with fatigue,’’ was the way Miss Rachel summed 
it up, ‘when I think of Franklin Blake.” 

Hearing what I now tell you, you will naturally ask how it was 
that Mr. Franklin should have passed all the years, from the time 
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when he was a boy to the time when he was a man, out of his own 
country. I answer, because his father had the misfortune to be 
next heir to a Dukedom, and not to be able to prove it. 

In two words, this was how the thing happened : 

My lady’s eldest sister married the celebrated Mr. Blake— 
equally famous for his great riches, and his great suit at law. How 
many years he went on worrying the tribunals of his country to turn 
out the Duke in possession, and to put himself in the Duke’s place 
-——how many lawyers’ purses he filled to bursting, and how many 
otherwise harmless people he set by the ears together disputing 
whether he was right or wrong—is more by a great deal than I can 
reckon up. His wife died, and two of his three children died, before 
the tribunals could make up their minds to show him the door and 
take no more of his money. When it was all over, and the Duke 
in possession was left in possession, Mr. Blake discovered that the 
only way of being even with his country for the manner in which it 
had treated him, was not to let his country have the honour of 
educating his son. ‘‘ How can I trust my native institutions,’ was 
the form in which he put it, ‘after the way in which my native 
institutions have behaved to me?” Add to this, that Mr. Blake 
disliked all boys, his own included, and you will admit that it could 
only end in one way. Master Franklin was taken from us in 
England, and was sent to institutions which his father could trust, 
in that superior country, Germany; Mr. Blake himself, you will 
observe, remaining snug in England, to improve his fellow-country- 
men in the Parliament House, and to publish a statement on the 
subject of the Duke in possession, which has remained an unfinished 
statement from that day to this. 

There ! thank God, that’s told! Neither you nor I need trouble 
our heads any more about Mr. Blake, senior. Leave him to the 
Dukedom ; and let you and I stick to the Diamond. 

The Diamond takes us back to Mr. Franklin, who was the 
innocent means of bringing that unlucky jewel into the house. 

Our nice boy didn’t forget us after he went abroad. He wrote 
every now and then; sometimes to my lady, sometimes to Miss 
Rachel, and sometimes to me. We had had a transaction together, 
before he left, which consisted in his borrowing of me a ball of 
string, a four-bladed knife, and seven-and-sixpence in money—the 
colour of which last I have not seen, and never expect to see again. 
His letters to me chiefly related to borrowing more. I heard, 
however, from my lady, how he got on abroad, as he grew in years 
and stature. After he had learnt what the institutions of Germany 
could teach him, he gave the French a turn noxt, and the Italians 
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a turn after that. They made| him among them a sort of universal 
genius, as well as I could ung ictand it. He wrote a little ; he 


painted a little ; he iL a layed and composed a little—borrow- 
ing, as I suspect, In all the'«\ cases, just as he had borrowed from 
me. His mother’s fortune 07 


f i agi? B hundred a year) fell to him when 
he a fee 20 ae ‘bagh him, as it might be through a 
meee ee al, Pi hisd, the more he wanted: there was 


oket that nothing would sew up. 
Wherever he went, the ely, , asy way of him cradle him wolenine, 
He lived here, there, _ eve’ where; his address (as he used to 
put it himself) being, “‘ Post ‘fice, Europe—to be left till called 
for." ‘Twice over, he made up jig mind to come back to England 
and see us ; and twice over (88Vi ng your presence), some unmention- 


able woman stood in the way an. hi wees 
succeeded, as you know alread a stopped him. His third attempt 


" r from what my lady told me. On 
a stay irae ec se y, we were to see for the first time 
blood; he had a high courage ; a ee i i = oe ey eaine of ee 
age, by our reckoning. Now yo © was five-and-tweaty years 0 


: ou know as much of Mr. Franklin 
Blake as I did—betore Mr. Fr at Lin Blake came down to our house. 


The Thursday was as finc & j mmer’s day as ever you saw: and 
my lady and Miss Rachel {not | expecting M.. Franklin till dinner- 
time) drove out to lunch with sc) 6 fiends in the neighbourhood. 

_ When they were gone, 1 wey, and had a look at the bedroom 
which had beon got ready for 4, guest, and saw that all was 
straight. Then, being butler im yy Jady’s establishment, as well as 
steward (at my own particular equest, mind, and because it vexed 
mest) Hee Bay pogy but myself 1 possession of the key of the late 
Sir Johns cellar,—then, I 04 1 totched up some of our famous 


. » £2 
marie Vee dea Bree je warm summer air to take off the 


: : . qx to set myself in the warm summer 
a ee that aes bi ood for old claret is equally good for 
Si tans ate i by eeco chair to go out into the back court, 


a drum, on the terrace in front ee ae like | ha soft beating of 
= of my lady’s residence. 
Going round to the terrac a/R found ‘hreeaushopaty-eoloated 


Indians, in white linen frocks a 
The Indians, as I saw on a trousers looking up at the house. 


slung in front of them Behine “28 loser, had small hand-drame 
light-h aed Bnolish: hoy. carry them stood a little delicate-looking 


be strolling conjurors, and the re Bofas, “you ‘only fook for it. 
tools of their trade. One of ‘ 6 
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ot manners, presently informed 
; requested permission to show 
f the house. 


exhibited, I most own, the most elega 
me that my judgment was right. H 
his tricks in the presence of the lady § generally all for amuse- 


Now Iam nota sour old man. ¢'14 ¢5 Gistrnst another person 


ment, and the last person in the WAN. a or than myself, But 


because he happens to be a few shi tr 
the best of us Haye our weaknesses pr ee hbemaria soe I ven 
a family plate-basket to be out on akd ue cane + ; eaehs ri J 
reminded of that basket by the sig)b’ pene rar ‘ ene in pes 
manners are superior to my own. I i iaeoees pleated rae egal 


_ and I warned him and his part 
ae seh oy Sai un beautiful bow in return; and he 
and his party went off the premises’ | ee ie is en 
beehive chair, and set myself down, a); nt eae ie : ° s es : 
and fell (if the truth must be ownc”’ Sacer 


into the next best thing to it. 1 Penelope running out at me 


I was roused up by my daughtc : 
as if the house eos a What - ae think th pane ? She 
wanted to have the three Indian ea Bry ansuannly . ie Z ? He 
this reason, namely, that they knew saicchiat ta ME ea Bie 
to visit us, and that they mcant some I a ee ad de 
Mr. Franklin’s name roused me’ a a a 


my girl explain herself. ust come from our lodge, where 


It appeared that Penelope had j 
te ble ing opi, Uae due 
The two girls had seen the Indian Taking se ante digie Wend 
thom off, followed by their little be: B eir heads 


oreigners—for no reason that I 
that tho boy was ill-used by the \retty and delicate-looking—the 


could discover, except that he was } |. 
two girls had stolen along the innentfide of the hedge between us 
and the road, and had watched the } J 8 oreigners on 


the outer side. Those proceedings ry Tulted in the performance of 


the following extraordinary tricks. F down the road. and made sure 


They first looked up the road, anq ‘th ooe freed about, and stared 


that they were alone. Then they a ny) 
ae en they jabbered and dis- 
hard in the direction of our house. ) oa 4 auch othe like wean 


puted in their own language, and lo yi. mn glish boy, as if they 


doubt. Then they all turned to the are 
expected him to help them. And th.. the chief Indian, who spoke 


: ig your hand.” 
-_, nglish, said dhe ne ole ney my daughter Penelope said she 


could teach him, he gave the Frenun ‘afm flying straight out of her. 
been her stays. All I said, 
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towever, was, ‘‘ You make my flesh creep.” (Nota bene: Women 
like these little compliments.) 

Well, when the Indian said, ‘‘ Hold out your hand,” the bey 
shrunk back, and shook his head, and said he didn’t like it. Tho 
Indian, thereupon, asked him (not at all unkindly), whether he 
would like to be sent back to London, and left where they had found 
him, sleeping in an empty basket in a market—a hungry, ragged, 
and forsaken little boy. This, it seems, ended the difficulty. The 
ttle chap unwillingly held out his hand. Upon that. the Indian 
took a bottle from his bosom, and poured out of it some black stuff, 
like ink, into the palm of the boy’s hand. The Indian—first touch- 
ing the boy’s head, and making signs over it in tho air—then said, 
‘‘Look.”” The boy became quite stiff, and stood liko a statue, 
looking into the ink in the hollow of his hand. 

(So far, it seemed to me to be juggling, accompanicd by a 
foolish waste of ink. I was beginning to feel slecpy again, when 
Penelope’s next words stirred me up.) 

The Indians looked up the road and down the road once more— 
and then the chief Indian said these words to the boy: ‘ See the 
English gentleman from foreign parts.’’ 

The boy said, ‘‘I see him.”’ 

The Indian said, ‘‘Isit on the road to this house, and on no 
other, that the English gentleman will travel to-day ?” 

The boy said, ‘‘ It is on the road to this house, and on no other, 
that the English gentleman will travel to-day.”’ 

The Indian put a second question—after waiting a little first. 
Ile said: *‘ Has tho English gentleman got It about him?” 

The boy answered—also, after waiting a little first—‘‘ Yes.” 

The Indian put a third and last question: ‘‘ Will the English gentlo- 
man come here, as he has promised to come, ut the close of day ?” 

The boy said, ‘‘1 can’t tell.” 

The Indian asked why. 

The boy said, ‘‘I am tired. The mist risos in my head, and 
puzzles me. I can see no more to-day.” 

With that, the catechism ended. The chicf Indian said some- 
thing in his own language to the other two, pointing to the boy, and 
pointing towards the town, in which (as we afterwards discovered) 
they were lodged. He then, after making more signs on the boy's 
head, blew on his forehead, and so woke him up with a start. After 
that, they all went on their way towards the town, and the girls saw 
thent*20 more. 

Most things they say have a moral, if you only look for it. 
What was the moral of this ? 

3 
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The moral was, as I thought: First, that the chief juggler had 
heard Mr. Franklin’s arrival talked of among the servants out-of- 
doors, and saw his way to making a little money by it. Second, 
that he and his men and boy (with a view to making the said money) 
meant to hang about till they saw my lady drive home, and then to 
come back, and foretell Mr. Franklin’s arrival by magic. Third, 
that Penclope had heard them rehearsing their hocus-pocus, like 
actors rehearsing a play. Fourth, that I should do well to have an 
eye, that evening, on the plate-basket. Fifth, that Penelope would 
do well to cool down, and leave me, her father, to doze off again in 
the sun. 

That appeared to me to be the sensible view. If you know any- 
thing of the ways of young women, you won’t be surprised to hear 
that Penelope wouldu’t take it. The moral of the thing was serious, 
according to my daughter. She particularly reminded me of the 
Indian’s third question, Has the Knglish gentleman got It about 
him ? ‘*Oh, father!” says Penelope, clasping her hands, ‘‘ don’t 
joke about this! What does ‘It’ inean ?” 

‘Weo'll ask Mr. Franklin, my dear,” I said, “ if you can wait till 
Mr. Franklin comes.”” J winked to show I meant that in joke. 
Penolope took it quite seriously. My girl’s earnestness tickled me. 
‘‘What on earth should Mr. Franklin know about it ?”’ I inquired. 
‘CAsk him,” says Penclope. ‘And sce whether he thinks it a 
laughing matter, too.” With that parting shot, my daughter left me. 

I settled it with myself, when she was gone, that I really would 
ask Mr. Franklin—mainly to set Penclope’s mind at rest. What 
was said between us, when I did ask him, later on that same day, 
you will find sct out fully in its proper place. But as I don’t wish 
to raiso your expectations and then disappoint them, I will take 
leave to warn you here—before we go any further—that you won't 
find the ghost of a joke in our conversation on the subject of the 
jugglers. To my great surprise, Mr. Franklin, like Penelope, took 
the thing seriously. How scriously, you will understand, when I 
tell you that, in his opinion, ‘‘It’’ meant the Moonstone. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I am truly sorry to detain you over me and my beehive chair. A 
sleepy old man, in a sunny back yard, is not an interesting object, I 
em well aware. But things must be put down in their places, as 
things actualiy happened—and you must please to jog on @ little 
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while longer with me, in expectation of Mr. Franklin Blake's arrival 
later in the day. 

Before I had time to doze off again, after my daughter Penelope 
had left me, I was disturbed by a rattling of plates and dishes in the 
servants’ hall, which meant that dinner was ready. Taking my own 
meals in my own sitting-room, I had nothing to do with the servants’ 
dinner, except to wish them a good stomach to it all round, previous 
to composing myself once more in my chair. I was just stretching 
my legs, when out bounced another woman on me. Not my daughter 
again; only Nancy, the kitchen-maid, this timo. I was straight in 
her way out; and I observed, as she asked me to lot her by, that 
she had a sulky face—a thing which, as head of the servants, I 
never allow, on principle, to pass me without inquiry. 

‘‘ What are you turning your back on your dinner for ?”’ I asked. 
‘* What’s wrong now, Nancy ?”’ 

Nancy tried to push by, without answering; upon which I rose 
up, and took her by the ear. She is a nice plump young lass, and 
it is customary with me to adopt that manner of showing that I 
personally approve of a girl. 

“« What’s wrong now ?”’ I said once more. 

‘¢Rosanna’s late again for dinner,” says Nancy. ‘And I'm 
sent to fetch her in. All the hard work falls on my shouldors in 
this house. Let me alone, Mr. Bettercdge!”’ 

The person here mentioned as Rosanna was our second house- 
maid. Having a kind of pity for our second housemaid (why, you 
shall presently know), and secing in Nancy’s face that she would 
fetch her fellow-servant in with more hard words than might be 
needful under the circumstances, it struck me that I had nothing 
particular to do, and that I might as well fetch Rosanna myself; 
giving her a hint to be punctual in future, which I knew she would 
take kindly from me. 

‘¢ Where is Rosanna ?”’ I inquired. 

‘At the sands, of course!’’ says Nancy, with a toss of her 
head. ‘‘ She had another of her fainting fits this morning, and she 
asked to go out and get a breath of fresh air. I have no patience 
with her!” 

‘‘Go back to your dinner, my girl,’ I said. ‘‘I have pationco 
with her, and I'll fetch her in.” 

Nancy (who has a fine appetite) looked pleased. When she 
looks pleased, she looks nice. When she looks nice, I chuck her 
under the chin. It isn’t immorality—ait’s only habit. 

Well, I took my stick, and set off for the sands. 

No! it won't do to set off vet. Iam sorry again to detain you; 
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but you really must hear the story of the sands, and the story of 
Rosanna—for this reason, that the matter of the Diamond touches 
them both nearly. How hard I try to get on with my statement 
without stopping by tho way, and how badly I succeed! But, there! 
—Persons and Things do turn up so vexatiously in this life, and will 
in & manner insist on being noticed. Let us take it easy, and let us 
take it short; we shall be in the thick of the mystery soon, I 
promise you! 

Rosanna (to put the Person before the Thing, which is but 
common politeness) was the only new servant in our house. About 
four months before the time I am writing of, my lady had been in 
London, and had gone over a Reformatory, intended to save forlorn 
women from drifting back into bad ways, after they had got released 
from prison. The matron, seeing my lady took an interest in the 
place, pointed out a girl to her, named Rosanna Spearman, and told 
her a most miscrablo story, which I haven’t the heart to repeat here; 
for I don’t like to be made wretched without any use, and no moro 
do you. The upshot of it was, that Rosanna Spearman had been a 
thief, and not being of the sort that get up Companies in the City, 
and rob from thousands, instead of only robbing from one, the law 
laid hold of her, and the prison and the reformatory followed the 
lead of the law. The matron’s opinion of Rosanna was (in spite of 
what she had done) that the girl was one in a thousand, and that 
she only wanted a chance to prove herself worthy of any Christian 
woman’s interest in her. My lady (being a Christian woman, if 
ever there was one yet) said to the matron, upon that, ‘‘ Rosanna 
Spearman shall have her chance, in my service.” In a week after- 
wards, Rosanna Spearman entered this establishment as our second 
housemaid. 

Not a soul was told the girl’s story, excepting Miss Rachel and 
me. My lady, doing me the honour to consult me about most things, 
consulted me about Rosanna. Having fallen a good deal latterly 
into the late Sir John’s way of always agreeing with my lady, I 
agreed with her heartily about Rosanna Spearman. 

A fairer chance no girl could have had than was given to this 
poor girl of ours. None of the servants could cast her past life in 
her teeth, for none of the servants knew what it had been. She 
had her wages and her privileges, like the rest of them; and every 
now and then a friendly word from my lady, in private, to encourage 
her. In return, she showed herself, I am bound to say, well worthy 
of the kind treatment bestowed upon her. Though far from strong, 
and troubled occasionally with those fainting-fits already mentioned, 
the went about her work modestly and uncomplainingly, doing it 
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earefully, and doing it well. But, somehow, she failed to make 
friends among the other women servants, excepting my daughter 
Penelope, who was always kind to Rosanna, though never intimate 
with her. 

I hardly know what the girl did to offend them. There was 
certainly no beauty about her to make the others envious; she wag 
the plainest woman in the house, with the additional misfortune of 
having one shoulder bigger than the other. What the servants 
chiefly resented, I think, was her silent tongue and her solitary 
ways. She read or worked in leisure hours when the rest gossiped. 
And when it came to her turn to go out, nine times out of ten she 
quietly put on her bonnet, and had her turn by herself. She never 
quarrelled, she never took offence; she only kept a certain distance, 
obstinately and civilly, between the rest of them and herself. Add 
to this that, plain as she was, there was just a dash of something 
that wasn’t like a housemaid, and that was like a lady, about her. 
It might have been in her voice, or it might have been in her face. 
All I can say is, that the other women pounced on it like lightning 
the first day she came into the house, and said (which was most 
unjust) that Rosanna Spearman gave herself airs. 

Having now told the story of Rosanna, I have only to notice 
one of the many queer ways of this strange girl to get on next to 
the story of the sands. 

Our house is high up on the Yorkshire coast, and close by the 
sea. We have got beautiful walks all round us, in every direction 
but one. That one I acknowledge to be a horrid walk. It leads, 
for a quarter of a mile, through a melancholy plantation of firs, and 
brings you out between low cliffs on the loneliest and ugliest little 
bay on all our coast. 

The sand-hills here run down to the sea, and end in two spits of 
rock jutting out opposite each other, till you lose sight of them in 
the water. One is called the North Spit, and one the South. 
Between the two, shifting backwards and forwards at certain serzsons 
of the year, lies the most horrible quicksand on the shores of York- 
shire. At the turn of the tide, something goes on in the unknown 
deeps below, which sets the whole face of the quicksand shivering 
and trembling in a manner most remarkable to see, and which has 
given to it, among the people in our parts, the name of The Shiver- 
ing Sand. <A great bank, half a mile out, nigh the mouth of the 
bay, breaks the force of the main ocean coming in from the offing. 
Winter and summer, when the tide flows over the quicksand, the sea 
seems to leave the waves behind it on the bank, and rolls its waters 
in smoothly with a heave, and covers the sand in silence. A lone-- 
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some and a horrid retreat, I can tell you! No boat ever venturey 
into this bay. No children from our fishing-village, called Cobb’s 
Hole, ever come here to play. The very birds of the air, as it 
seems to me, give the Shivering Sand a wide berth. That a young 
woman, with dozens of nice walks to choose from, and company to 
go with her, if she only said ‘‘Come!” should prefer this place, 
and should sit and work or read in it, all alone, when it’s her turn 
out, I grant you, passes belief. It’s true, nevertheless, account for 
it as you may, that this was Rosanna Spearman’s favourite walk, 
except when she went once or twice to Cobb’s Hole, to see the only 
friend she had in our neighbourhood, of whom more anon. It’s 
also true that I was now setting out for this same place, to fetch the 
girl in to dinner, which brings us round happily to our former point, 
and starts us fair again on our way to the sands. 

I saw no sign of the girl in the plantation. When I got out, 
through the sand-hills, on to the beach, there she was, in her little 
straw bonnet, and her plain grey cloak that she always wore to hide 
her deformed shoulder as much as might be—there she was, all 
alone, looking out on the quicksand and the sea. 

She started when I came up with her, and turned her head away 
from me. Not looking me in the face being another of the proceed- 
ings which, as head of the servants, I never allow, on principle,-to 
pass without inquiry—I turned her round my way, and saw that she 
was crying. My bandanna handkerchief—one of six beauties given 
to me by my lady—was handy in my pocket. I took it out, and I 
said to Rosanna, ‘‘ Come and sit down, my dear, on the slope of the 
beach along with me. I'll dry your eyes for you first, and then [ll 
make so bold as to ask what you have been crying about.” 

When you come to my age, you will find sitting down on the 
slope of a beach a much longer job than you think it now. By the 
‘time I was settled, Rosanna had dried her own eyes with a very 
inferior handkerchief to mine—cheap cambric. She looked very 
quiet, and very wretched ; but she sat down by me like a good girl, 
when I told her. When you want to comfort a woman by the 
shortest way, take her on your knee. I thought of this golden rule. 
But there! Rosanna wasn’t Nancy, and that’s the truth of it! 

‘‘ Now, tell me, my dear,’’ I said, ‘‘ what are you crying about ? ” 

‘‘ About the years that are gone, Mr. Betteredge,” says Rosanna 
quietly. ‘ My past life still comes back to me sometimes.” 

‘‘ Come, come, my girl,’ I said, ‘‘ your past life is all sponged 
out. Why can’t you forget it ?” 

She took me by one of the lappets of my cont. I am a slovenly 
old man, and a good deal of my meat and drink gets splashed about 
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on my clothes. Sometimes one of the women, and sometimes 
another, cleans me of my grease. The day before, Rosanna had 
taken out a spot for me on the lappet of my coat, with a new com- 
position, warranted to remove anything. The grease was gone, but 
there was a little dull place left on tho nap of the cloth where tho 
grease had been. The girl pointed to that place, and shook her head. 

‘‘The stain is taken off,” she said. ‘‘ But the place shows, 
Mr. Betteredge—the place shows !”’ 

A remark which takes a man unawares by means of his own coat 
is not an easy remark to answer. Something in the girl herself, too, 
made me particularly sorry for her just then. She had nice brown cyesg, ' 
plain as she was in other ways—and she looked at me with a sort of 
respect for my happy old age and my good character, as things for 
ever out of her own reach, which made my heart heavy for our second 
housemaid. Not feeling mysclf able to comfort her, there was only 
one other thingto do. That thing was—to take her in to dinner. 

‘‘ Help me up,’ I said. ‘ You're late for dinner, Rosanna--and 
I have come to fetch you in.”’ 

“You, Mr. Betteredge!” says she. 

‘‘They told Nancy to fetch you,” I said. ‘But I thought you 
might like your scolding better, my dear, if it came from me.” 

Instead of helping me up, the poor thing stole her hand into 
mine, and gave it a little squeeze. She tried hard to keep from 
crying again, and succeeded—for which I respected her. ‘* You're 
very kind, Mr. Betteredge,”’ she said. ‘I don’t want any dinner 
to-day—let me bide a little longer here.” 

‘What makes you like to be here?”’ Tasked. ‘ What is if that 
brings you everlastingly to this miserable place.” 

‘¢ Something draws me to it,” says the girl, making images with 
her finger in the sand. ‘I try to keep away from it, and I can't. 
Sometimes,” says she in a low voice, as if she was frightened at her 
own fancy, ‘‘ sometimes, Mr. Betteredge, I think that my grave is 
waiting for me here.” 

‘‘ There’s roast mutton and suct-pudding waiting for you!’’ says 
I. ‘*Go in to dinner directly. This is what comes, Rosanna, of 
thinking on an empty stomach!”’ I spoke severely, being naturally 
indignant (at my time of life) to hear a young woman of five-and- 
twenty talking about her latter end ! 

She didn’t seem to hear me: she put her hand on my shoulder, 
and kept me where I was, sitting by her side. 

‘‘T think the place has laid a spellon me,” she said. ‘'I dream 
of it night after night; I think of it when I sit stitching at my 
work. You know I am grateful, Mr, Betteredge—you know I try 
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to deserve your kindness, and my lady's confidence in me. But I 
wonder sometimes whether the life here is too quiet and too good for 
such a woman as I am, after all I have gone through, Mr. Betteredge 
—after all I have gone through. It’s more lonely to mo to be among 
the other servants, knowing 1 am not what they are, than it 1s to be 
here. My lady doesn’t know, the matron at the reformatory doesn’t 
know, what a dreadful reproach honest people are in themselves to a 
woman like me. Don’t scold me, there’s a dear good man. I do 
my work, don’t I? Please not to tell my lady I am discontented 
—I am not. My mind's unquiet, sometimes, that’s all.’’ Sho 
snatched her hand off my shoulder, and suddenly pointed down to 
the quicksand. ‘* Look!’ she said. ‘‘ Isn't it wonderful ? isn’t it 
terrible? I have seen it dozens of times, and it’s always as new to 
me as if I had never seen it before !”’ 

I looked where she pointed. The tide was on the turn, and the 
horrid sand began to shiver. The broad brown face of it heaved 
slowly, and then dimpled and quivered all over. ‘*Do you know 
what it looks like to me?” says Rosanna, catching me by the 
shoulder again. ‘It looks as if it had hundreds of suffocating 
people under it—all strugeting to get to the surface, and all sinking 
lower and lower in the dreadful deeps! Throw a stone in, Mr. 
Betteredge! Throw a stone in, and let’s see the sand suck it down !”’ 

Here was unwholesome talk! Here was an empty stomach 
feeding on an unquict mind! My answer—a pretty sharp one, in 
the poor girl’s own interests, I promise you!—was at my tongue’s 
end, when it was snapped short off on a sudden by a voice amoung 
the sand-hills shouting for me by my name. ‘‘ Bettercdge !”’ cries 
the voice, ‘‘ where are you?” ‘ Here!” I shouted out in return, 
without a notion in my mind of who it was. Rosanna started to her 
feet, and stood looking towards the voice. I was just thinking of 
getting on my own legs next, when I was staggered by a sudden 
change in the girl’s face. 

Her complexion turned of a beautiful red, which I had never 
seen in it before ; she brightened all over with a kind of speechless 
and breathless surprise. ‘‘ Who is it?’’ I asked. Rosanna gave 
me back my own question. ‘‘Oh! who is it?” she said softly, 
more to herself than to me. I twisted round on the sand, and looked 
behind me. There, coming out on us from among the hills, was a 
bright-eyed young gentleman, dressed in a beautiful fawn-coloured 
suit, with gloves and hat to match, with a rose in his button-hole, 
and a smile on his face that might have set the Shivering Sand itself 
smiling at him in return. Before I could get on my legs, he plumped 
down on the sand by the side of me, put his arm round my neck 
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foreign fashion, and gave me a hug that fairly squeezed the breath 
out of my body. ‘Dear old Betteredge!” says he. ‘I owe you 
seven-and-sixpence. Now do you know who I am ?” 

Lord bless us and save us! Here—four good hours before we 
expected him—was Mr. Franklin Blake! 

Before I could say a word, I saw Mr. Franklin, a little surprised 
to all appearance, look up from me to Rosanna. Following his lead, 
I looked at the girl too. She was blushing of » deeper red than 
ever, seemingly at having caught Mr. Franklin’s eye; and she turned 
and left us suddenly, in a confusion quite unaccountable to my mind, 
without either making her curtsey to the gentleman or saying a word 
to me. Very unlike her usual self: a civiller and better-behaved 
servant, in general, you never met with. 

‘¢ That’s an odd girl,” says Mr. Franklin. ‘<I wonder what she 
sees in me to surprise her ?”’ 

‘*T suppose, sir,” J answered, drolling on our young gentleman's 
Continental education, ‘it’s the varnish from foreign parts.” 

I set down here Mr. Franklin’s careless question, and my foolish 
answer, as a consolation and encouragement to all stupid people—it 
being, as I have remarked, a great satisfaction to our inferior fellow- 
creatures to find that their betters are, on occasions, no brighter than 
they are. Neither Mr. Franklin, with his wonderful foreign training, 
nor I, with my age, experience, and natural mother-wit, had the 
ghost of an idea of what Rosanna Spearman's unaccountable beha- 
viour really meant. She was out of our thoughts, poor soul, before 
we had seen the last flutter of her little grey cloak among the sand- 
hills. And what of that? you will ask, naturally enough. Read on, 
good friend, as paticntly as you can, and perhaps you will be as sorry 
for Rosanna Spearman as | was, when I found out the truth. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue first thing I did, after we were left together alone, was to make 
a third attempt to get up from my seat on the sand. Mr. Franklin 
stopped me. 

‘There is one advantage about this horrid place,’ he said; ‘‘ we 
have got it all to ourselves. Stay where you are, Betteredge; I 
have something to say to you. ’ 

While he was speaking, I was looking at him, and trying to see 
something of the boy I remembered, in the man before me. The 
aon put me out. Jiook as I might, I could see no more of his boy’s 
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rosy cheeks than of his boy’s trim little jacket. His complexion had 
got pale: his face, at the lower part, was covered, to my great 
surprise and disappointment, with a curly brown beard and mus- 
tachios. He had a lively touch-and-go way with him, very pleasant 
and engaging, I admit; but nothing to compare with his free-and- 
easy manners of other times. ‘lo make matters worse, he had 
promised to be tall, and had not kept his promise. He was neat, 
and slim, and well made; but he wasn’t by an inch or two up to the 
middle height. In short, he baffled me altogether. The years that 
had passed had left nothing of his old self, except the bright, straight- 
forward look in his cyes. There I found our nice boy again, and 
there I concluded to stop in my investigation. 

‘¢ Welcome back to the old place, Mr. Franklin,” I said. ‘‘ All 
the more welcome, sir, that you have come some hours before we 
expected you.” 

‘‘T have a reason for coming before you expected me,’’ answered 
Mr. Franklin. ‘<I suspect, Betteredge, that I have been followed 
and watched in London, for the last three or four days; and I have 
travelled by the morning instead of the afternoon train, because I 
wanted to give a certain dark-looking stranger the slip.” 

Those words did more than surprise me. They brought back to 
my mind, in a flash, the three jugglers, and Penelope’s notion that 
thev meant some mischief to Mr. Franklin Blake. 

‘© Who’s watching you, sir,—and why ?”’ I inquired. 

‘« Tell me about the three Indians you have had at the house to- 
day,” says Mr. Franklin, without noticing my question. ‘It's just 
possible, Betteredge, that my stranger and your three jugglers may 
turn out to be pieces of the same puzzle.” 

‘‘ How do you come to know about the jugglers, sir?’ I asked, 
putting one question on the top of another, which was bad manners, 
Town. But you don’t expect much from poor human nature—so 
don’t expect much from me. 

‘‘] saw Penelope at the house,’ says Mr. Fyanklin; ‘‘and 
Penelope told me. Your daughter promised to be a pretty girl, 
Betteredge, and she has kept her promise. Penelope has got a 
small ear and a small foot. Did the late Mrs. Betteredge possess 
those inestimable advantages ?”’ 

‘‘ The late Mrs. Betteredge possessed a good many defects, sir,’’ 
says I. ‘‘ One of them (if you will pardon my mentioning it) was 
never keeping to the matter in hand. She was more like a fly than 
a woman: she couldn’t settle on anything.”’ 

‘‘She would just have suited me,” says Mr. Franklin. ‘I 
never settle on anything either. Betteredge, your edge is better than 
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ever. Your daughter said as much, when I asked for partieulara 
about the jugglers. ‘Father will tell you, sir. He’s a wonderfu! 
man for his age; and he expresses himself beautifully.’ Penelope's 
own words—blushing divinely. Not even my respect for you pre- 
vented me from—never mind; I knew her when she was a child, and 
she’s none the worse for it. Let's be serious. What did the 
jugglers do?” 

I was something dissatisfied with my daughter—not for letting 
Mr. Franklin kiss her; Mr. Franklin was welcome to that—but for 
forcing me to tell her foolish story at second hand. However, there 
was no help for it now but to mention tho circumstances. Mr. 
Franklin’s merriment all died away as I went on. We sat knitting 
his eyebrows, and twisting his beard. When I had done, he repeated 
after me two of the questions which the chief juggler had put to the 
boy—seemingly for the purpose of fixing them well in his mind. 

*©¢Ts it on the road to this house, and on no other, that the 
English gentleman will travel to-day?’ ‘ Has the English gentleman 
got It about him?’ I suspect,” says Mr. Franklin, pulling a little 
sealed paper parcel out of his pocket, ‘that ‘It’ means this. And 
‘this,’ Betteredge, means my uncle Herncastle’s famous Diamond.”’ 

‘Good Lord, sir!’ I broke out, “how do you come to be in 
charge of the wicked Colonel’s Diamond ?”’ 

“The wicked Colonel’s will has left his Diamond as a birthday 
present to my cousin Rachel,” says Mr. Franklin. ‘‘ And my father, 
as the wicked Colonel's executor, has given it in charge to me to 
bring down here.”’ 

If the sea, then oozing in smoothly over the Shivering Sand, had 
heen changed into dry land before my own eyes, I doubt if I could 
have been more surprised than T was when Mr. Franklin spoke 
those words. 

‘The Colonel’s Diamond left to Miss Rachel!” says I. “And 
your father, sir, the Colonel’s executor! Why, I would have laid 
any bet you like, Mr. Franklin, that your father wouldn't have 
touched the Colonel with a pair of tongs !”’ 

‘* Strong language, Betteredge! What was there against the 
Colonel? He belonged to your time, not to mine. Tell me what 
you know about him, and I'll tell you how my father came to be his 
executor, and more besides. I have made some discoveries in 
London about my unele Herncastle and his Diamond, whic have 
rather an ugly look to my eyes; and I want you to confirm them. 
You called him the ‘wicked Colonel’ just now. Search your 
memory, my old friend, and tell me why.” 

I saw he was in earnest, and I told him. 
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Here follows the substance of what I said, written ont entirely 
for your benefit. Pay attention to it, or you will be all abroad, when 
we get decper into the story. Clear your mind of the children, or 
the dinner, or the new bonnet, or what not. Try if you can’t forget 
politics, horses, prices in the City, and grievances at the club. J 
hope you won't take this freedom on my part amiss ; it’s only a way 
I have of appealing to the gentle readcr. Lord! haven't I seen you 
with the greatest authcrs in your hands, and don’t I know how ready 
your attention is to wander when it’s a book that asks for it, instead 
of @ person ? 


I spoke, a little way back, of my lady’s father, the old lord with 
the short temper and the long tongue. He had five children in all. 
Two sons to begin with; then, after a long time, his wife broke out 
breeding again, and the three young ladies camo briskly one after 
the other, as fast as the nature of things would permit; my mistress, 
ns before mentioned, being the youngest and best of the three. Of 
the two sons, the eldest, Arthur, inherited the title and estates. 
The second, the Honourable John, got a fine fortune left him by a 
relative, and went into the army. 

It’s an ill bird, they say, that fouls its own nest. I look on the 
noble family of the Herncastles as being my nest; and I shall take 
it as a favour if I am not expected to enter into particulars on the 
subject of the Honourable John. He was, I honestly believe, one 
of the greatest blackguards that ever lived. I can hardly say more 
or less for him than that. He went into the army, beginning in the 
Gauards. He had to leave the Guards before he was two-and-twenty 
—never mind why. They are very strict in the army, and they 
were too strict for the Honourable John. He went out to India to 
see whether they were cqually strict there, and to try a little active 
service. In the matter of bravery (to give lim his due), he was a 
mixture of bull-dog and game-cock, with a dash of the savage. He 
was at the taking of Scringapatam. Soon afterwards he changed 
into another regiment, and, in course of time, changed again into a 
third. In the third he got his last step as lieutenant-colonel, and, 
getting that, got also a sunstroke, and came home to England. 

He came back with a character that closed the doors of all his 
family against him, my lady (then just married) taking the lead, and 
declaring (with Sir John’s approval, of course) that her brother 
should never enter any house of hers. There was more than one 
slur on the Colonel that made people shy of him; but the blot of 
the Diamond is all I need mention here. 

It was said he had got possession of his Indian jewel by means 
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which, bold as he was, he didn’t dare acknowledge. Ho never 
attempted to sell it—not being in need of money, and not (to give 
him his due again) making money an object. He never gavo it 
away; he never even showed it to any living soul. Some said he 
was afraid of its getting him into a difficulty with the military 
authorities ; others (very ignorant indeed of the real nature of 
the man) said he was afraid, if he showed it, of its costing him 
his life. 

There was perhaps a grain of truth mixed up with this last 
report. It was false to say that he was atraid; but it was a faet 
that his life had been twice threatened in India; and it was firmly 
believed that the Moonstone was at the bottom of it. When he 
came back to England, and found himself avoided by everybody, the 
Moonstone was thought to be at the bottom of it again. The 
mystery of the Colonel's life got in the Colonel's way, and outlawed 
him, as you may say, among his own people. Tho men wouldn’t 
let him into their clubs; the women—more than one—whom he 
wanted to marry, refused him; friends and relations got too noar- 
sighted to see him in tho street. 

Some men in this mess would have tried to set themselves right 
with the world. Lut to give in, even when he was wrong, and had 
all society against him, was not the way of the Honourable John. 
He had kept the Diamond, in flat defiance of assassination, in India. 
He kept the Diamond, in flat defiance of public opinion, in England. 
There you have the portrait of the man before you, as in a picture: 
a character that braved everything ; and a fucc, handsome as it was, 
that looked possessed by the devil. 

We heard different rumours about him from time to time. 
Sometimes they said he was given up to smoking opium and collect- 
ing old books; sometimes ho was reported to be trying strange 
things in chemistry ; sometimes he was secn carousing and amusing 
himself among the lowest people in the lowest slums of London. 
Anyhow, a solitary, vicious, underground life was the life the Colonel 
led. Once, and once only, after his return to England, I myself 
saw him, face to face. 

About two years before the time of which I am now writing, and 
about a year and a half before the time of his death, the Colone} 
came unexpectedly to my lady’s house in London. It was the night 
of Miss Rachel’s birthday, the twenty-first of June; and there was 
a party in honour of it, as usual. I received a message from the 
footman to say that a gentleman wanted to see me. Going up into 
the hall, there I found the Colonel, wasted, and worn, and old, and 
shabby, and as wild and as wicked as ever. 
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‘‘Go up to my sister,” says he; ‘and say that I have called 
to wish my niece many happy returns of the day.” 

Ho had made attempts by letter, more than once already, to be 
reconciled with my lady, for no other purpose, I am firmly perstaded, 
than to annoy her. But this was the first time he had actually 
come to the house. I had it on the tip of my tongue to say that my 
mistress had a party that night. But the devilish look of him daunted 
me. I went upstairs with his message, and left him, by his own 
desire, waiting in the hall. The servants stood staring at him, ata 
distance, as if he was a walking engine of destruction, loaded with 
powder and shot, and likely to go off among them at a moment's notice. 

My lady had a dash—no more—of the family temper. ‘ Tell 
Colonel Herncastle,’’ she said, when I gave her her brother's 
message, ‘‘ that Miss Verinder is engaged, and that I decline to see 
him.” I tried to plead for a civiller answer than that; knowing the 
Colonel’s constitutional superiority to the restraints which govern 
gentlemen in general. Quite uscless! The family temper flashed 
out at mo directly. ‘ When I want your advice,” says my lady, 
‘“you know that I always ask for it. I don’t ask for it now.” I 
went down-stairs with the message, of which I took the liberty of 
presenting a new and amonded edition of my own contriving, as 
follows : ‘‘ My lady and Miss Rachel regret that they are engaged, 
Volonel ; and beg to bo excused having the honour of seeing you.” 

I expected him to break out, even at that polite way of putting it. 
To my surprise he did nothing of the sort; ho alarmed me by taking 
the thing with an unnatural quiet. His eyes, of a glittering bright 
grey, just settled on me for a moment; and he laughed, not out of 
himself, like other people, but zxto himself, in a soft, chuckling, 
horridly mischievous way. ‘‘ Thank you, Betteredge,” he said. 
‘¢T shall remember my niece’s birthday.”” With that, he turned on 
his heel, and walked out of the house. 

The next birthday came round, and we heard he was ill in bed. 
Six months afterwards—that is to say, six months before the time I 
am now writing of—there came a letter from a highly respectable 
clergyman to my lady. It communicated two wonderful things in 
the way of family news. First, that the Coloncl had forgiven his 
sister on his death-bed. Second, that he had forgiven everybody else, 
and had made a most edifying end. I have myself (in spite of the 
bishops and the clergy) an unteigned respect for the Church; but £ 
am firmly persuaded, at the same time, that the devil remained in 
undisturbed possession of the Honourable Jobn, and that the last 
abominable act in the life of that abominable man was (saving your 
presence) to take the clergyman in! 
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This was the sum-total of what I had to tell Mr. Franklin. I 
remarked that he listened more and more eagerly the longer I went 
on. Also, that the story of the Colonel being sent away from his 
sister’s door, on the occasion of his niece’s birthday, seemed to strike 
Mr. Franklin like a shot that had hit the mark. Though he didn’t 
acknowledge it, I saw that I had made him uneasy, plainly enough, 
in his face. 

‘‘ You have said your say, Betterodge,” he remarked. ‘‘ It’s my 
turn now. Before, however, I tell you what discoveries I have 
made in London, and how I camo to be mixed up in this matter of 
the Diamond, I want to know one thing. You look, my old friend, 
as if you didn’t quite understand the object to be answered by this 
consultation of ours. Do your looks belie you ?” 

‘No, sir,” I said. ‘* My looks, on this occasion at any rate, tell 
the truth.”’ 

“Tn that case,” says Mr. Franklin, ‘ suppose I put you up to 
my point of view, before wo go any further. I sco three very serious 
questions involved in the Colonel's birthday-gift to my cousin Rachel. 
¥ollow me carefully, Betteredgo ; and count me off on your fingers, 
if it will help you,” says Mr. Franklin, with a certain pleasuro in 
showing how clear-headed he could be, which reminded mo wonder- 
fully of old times when he was a boy. ‘‘ Question the first: Was 
the Colonel’s Diamond the object of a conspiracy in India? Ques- 
tion the second: Has the conspiracy followed the Colonel’s Diamond 
to England? Question the third: Did the Colonel know the con- 
spiracy followed the Diamond; and has ho purposely left a legacy 
of trouble and danger to his sister, through the innocent medium of 
his sister’s child 2? That is what I am driving at, Betteredge. Don't 
let me frighten you.” 

It was all very well to say that, but he had frightened me. 

If he was right, here was our quiet English house suddenly in- 
vaded by a devilish Indian Diamond—bringing after it a conspiracy 
of living rogues, sct loose on us by the vengeance of a dead man. 
There was our situation, as revealed to me in Mr. Franklin’s last 
words! Who ever heard the like of it—in the nineteenth century, 
mind ; in an age of progress, and in a country which rejoices in the 
blessings of the British constitution ? Nobody ever heard the liko of 
it, and, consequently, nobody can be expected to believe it. I shall 
go on with my story, however, in spite of that. 

When you get a sudden alarm, of the sort that I had got now, 
nine times out of ten the place you feel it in is your stomach. When 
you feel it in your stomach, your attention wanders, and you begin 
to fidget. i fidgeted silently in my place onthe sand. Mr. Franklin 
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noticed me, contending with a perturbed stomach or mind—which 
you please; they mean the same thing—and, checking himself just 
as he was starting with his part of the story, said to me sharply, 
‘What do you want ?”’ 

What did I want? I didn’t tell him; but I'll tell -you, in con- 
fidence. I wanted a whiff of my pipe, and a turn at Mobinson 
Crusoe. 


CHAPTER Vi. 


Keepine my private sentiments to myself, I respectfully requested 
Mr. Franklin to go on. Mr. Franklin replicd, ‘‘ Don’t fidget, 
Betteredge,” and went on. 

Our young gentleman’s first words informed me that his dis- 
coveries, concerning the wicked Colonel and the Diamond, had 
begun with a visit which he had paid (before he came to us) to the 
family lawyer, at Hampstead. A chance word dropped by Mr. 
Franklin, when the two were alone, one day, after dinner, revealed 
that he had been charged by his father with a birthday present to be 
taken to Miss Rachel. One thing led to another; and it ended in 
the lawver mentioning what the present really was. and how the 
friend]: connexion between the late Colonel and Mr. Blake, Senior, 
had taken its rise. The facts here are really so extraordinary, that 
I doubt if I can trust my own language to do justice to them. I 
prefer trying to report Mr. Franklin’s discoveries, as nearly as may 
be, 12 Mr. Iranklin’s own words. 

‘You remember the time, Betteredge,’’ he said, ‘‘ when my 
faihcr was trying to prove his title to that unlucky Dukedom ? 
Well! that was also the time when my uncle Herncastle returned 
from India. My father discovered that his brother-in-law was in 
possession of certain papers which were likely to be of service to 
him:in his lawsuit. He called on the Colonel, on pretence of 
welcoming him back to England. ‘The Colonel was not to be deluded 
in that way. ‘ You want something,’ he said, ‘or you would never 
have compromised your reputation by calling on me.’ My father 
saw that the one chance for him was to show his hand: he admitted, 
at once, that he wanted the papers. The Colonel asked for a day to 
consider his answer. His answer came in the shape of a most ex- 
traordinary letter, which my friend the lawyer showed me. The 
Colonel began by saying that he wanted something of my father, and 
that he begged t» propose an exchange of friendly services between 
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them. The fortune of war (that was the expression ho used) had 
placed him in possession of one of the largest Diamonds in the 
world ; and he had reason to believe that neithor he nor his precious 
jewel was safe in any house, in any quarter of the globe, which they 
occupied together. Under these alarming circumstances, he had 
determined to place his Diamond in the keeping of another person. 
That person was not expected to run any risk. He might deposit 
the precious stone in any place especially guarded and set apart— 
like a banker’s or jeweller’s strong-room—for the safe custody of 
valuables of high price. His mgin personal responsibility in the 
matter was to be of the passive kind. He was to undertake—either 
by himself, or by a trustworthy represontative—to receive at a pre- 
arranged address, on certain pre-arranged days in every year, a note 
from the Colonel, simply stating the fact that he was a living man 
at that date. In the event of the date passing over without the note 
being received, the Coloncl’s silence might be taken as a sure token 
of the Colonel’s death by murder. In that case, and in no other, 
certain sealcd instructions relating to the disposal of the Diamond, 
and deposited with it, were to be opened, and followed implicitly. 
If my father chose to accept this strange charge, the Colonel's papers 
were at his disposal in return. That was the letter.” 

‘‘ What did your father do, sir ?”’ I asked. 

“Do?” says Mr. Franklin. ‘I'll tell you what he did. He 
brought the invaluable faculty, called common sense, to bear on the 
Colonel’s letter. The whole thing, he declared, was simply absurd. 
Somewhere in his Indian wanderings, the Colonel had picked up 
with some wretched crystal which he took for a diamond. As for 
the danger of his being murdered, and the precautions devised to 
preserve his life and his piece of crystal, this was the nineteenth 
century, and any man in his senses had only to apply to the police. 
The Colonel had been a notorious opium-eater for years past; and, 
if the only way of getting at the valuable papers he possessed was 
by accepting a matter of opium asa matter of fact, my father was 
quite willing to take the ridiculous responsibility imposed on him— 
all the more readily that it involved no trouble to himself. The 
Diamond and the sealed instructions went into his banker’s strong- 
room, and the Colonel’s letters, periodically reporting him a living 
man, were received and opened by our family lawyer, Mr. Bruff, as 
my father’s representative. No sensible person, in a similar posi- 
tion, could have viewed the matter in any other way. Nothing in 
this world, Betteredge, is probable unless it appeals to our own 
trumpery experience ; and wo ouly believe in 9 romance when we see. 
it in a newspaper.” ; 
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It was plain to me from this, that Mr. Franklin thought his 
father’s notion about the Colonel hasty and wrong. 

‘What is your own private opinion about the matter, sir?” 
I asked. 

‘‘ Let’s finish the story of the Colonel first,” says Mr. Franklin. 
‘‘There is a curious want of system, Betteredge, in the English 
mind ; and your question, my old friend, is an instance of it. When 
we are not occupied in making machinery, we are (mentally speaking) 
the most slovenly people in the universe.” 

‘‘So much,”’ I thought to ‘myself, ‘‘ for a foreign education! 
He has learned that way of girding at us in France, I suppose.” 

Mr. Franklin took up the lost thread, and went on. 

‘‘ My father,”’ he said, ‘‘ got the papers he wanted, and never 
saw his brother-in-law again from that time. Year after year, on 
the pre-arranged days, the pro-arranged letter came from the 
Colonel, and was opened by Mr. Bruff. I have seen the letters, in 
a heap, all of them written in the same brief, business-like form of 
words : ‘ Sir,—This is to certify that I am still a living man. Let 
the Diamond be. John Herncastle.’ That was all he ever wrote, 
and that came regularly to the day ; until some six or eight months 
since, when tho form of the letter varied for the first time. It ran 
now :—‘ Sir,—Thev tcll me 1 am dying. Come to me, and help 
me to make my will.’ Mr. Bruff went, and found him, in the little 
suburban villa, surrounded by its own grounds, in which he had 
lived alone, ever since he had left India. He had dogs, cats, and 
birds to keep him company ; but no human being near him, except 
the person who camo daily to do the house-work, and the doctor at 
the bedside. Tho will was a very simple matter. The Colonel had 
dissipated the greater part of his fortune in his chemical investiga- 
tions. His will began and ended in three clauses, which he dictated 
from his bed, in perfect possession of his faculties. The first clause 
provided for the safe keeping and support of his animals. The 
second founded a professorship of experimental chemistry at a 
northern university. The third bequeathed the Moonstone as 
a birthday present to his niece, on condition that my father would 
act as executor. My father at first refused to act. On second 
thoughts, however, he gave way, partly because he was assured that 
the executorship would involve him in no trouble; partly because 
Mr. Bruff suggested, in Rachel’s interest, that the Diamond might 
be worth something, after all.” 

‘Did the Colonel give any reason, sir,” I inquired, ‘“‘ why he 
left the Diamond to Miss Rachel ? ” 

‘Ho not orly gave tho reason—he had the reason written in 
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his will,”’ said Mr. Franklin. ‘I have got an extract, which you 
shall see presently. Don’t be slovenly-minded, Betteredge! One 
thing at atime. You have heard about the Colonel’s Will; now 
you must hear what happened after the Colonel’s death. It was 
formally necessary to have the Diamond valued, before the Will 
could be proved. All the jewellers consulted, at once confirmed the 
Colonel’s assertion that he possessed one of the largest diamonds 
in the world. The question of accurately valuing it presented some 
serious difficulties. Its size made ita phenomenon in the diamond- 
market ; its colour placed it in a category by itself; and, to add to 
these elements of uncertainty, there was a defect, in the shape of 
a flaw, in the very heart of the stone. Even with this last serious 
drawback, however, the lowest of the various estimates given was 
twenty thousand pounds. Conceive my father’s astonishment ! 
He had been within a hair’s-breadth of refusing to act as executor, 
aud of allowing this magnificent jewel to be lost to the family. The 
interest he took in the matter now, induced him to open the sealed 
instructions which had been deposited with the Diamond. Mr. Bruff 
showed this document to me, with the other papers; and it suggests 
(to my mind) a clue to the nature of the conspiracy which threatened 
the Colonel's life.”’ 

‘“Then you do believe, sir,’’ I said, ‘‘ that there was a con- 
spiracy ?”’ 

‘‘Not possessing my father’s excellent common sense,’’ answered 
Mr. Franklin, ‘‘I believe the Colonel’s life was threatened, exactly 
as the Colonel said. The sealed instructions, as I think, explain 
how it was that he died, after all, quietly in his bed. In the event 
of his death by violence (that is to say, in the absence of the regular 
letter from him at the appointed date), my father was then directed 
to send the Moonstone secretly to Amsterdam. It was to be 
deposited in that city with a famous diamond-cutter, and it was to 
be cut up into from four to six separate stones. The stones were 
then to be sold for what they would fetch, and the proceeds were to 
be applied to the founding of that professorship of experimental 
chemistry, which the Colonel has since endowed by his Will. Now, 
Betteredge, exert those sharp wits of yours, and observe the con- 
clusion to which the Colonel's instructions point!” 

I instantly exerted my wits. They were of the slovenly English 
sort; and they consequently muddled it all, until Mr. Franklin took 
them in hand, and pointed out what they ought to see. 

‘¢ Remark,” says Mr. Franklin, ‘that the integrity of tha 
Diamond, as a whole stone, is here artfully made dependent on the 
preservation from violence of the Colonel’s life. He is not satisfied 
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with saying to the enemies he dreads, ‘ Kill me—and you will be no 
nearer to the Diamond than you are now; it is where you can’t get 
at it—in the guarded strong-room of a bank.’ He says instead. 
‘Kill me—and the Diamond will be the Diamond no longer; its 
identity will be destroyed.’ What does that mean?” 

Here I had (as I thought) a flash of the wonderfal foreign 
brightness. 

‘““T know,” I said. ‘‘ It means lowering the value of the stone, 
and cheating the rogues in that way !”’ 

‘‘ Nothing of the sort,” says Mr. Frankin. ‘‘I have inquired 
about that. The flawed Diamond, cut up, would actually fetch more 
than the Diamond as it now is; for this plain reason—that from 
four to six perfect brilliants ight be cut from it, which would be, 
collectively, worth more money than the large—but imperfect— 
single stone. If robbery for the purpose of gain was at the bottom 
of the conspiracy, the Colonel’s instructions absolutely made the 
Diamond better worth stealing. More money could have been got 
for it, and the disposal of it in the diamond-market would have been 
infinitely easier, if it had passed through the hands of the workmen 
of Amsterdam.” 

‘Lord bless us, sir!’’ I burst out. ‘‘ What was the plot, then?” 

‘‘ A plot organized among the Indians who originally owned the 
jewel,” says Mr. Franklin—‘‘a plot with some old Hindoo super- 
stition at the bottom of it. That is my opinion, confirmed by a 
family paper which I have about me at this moment.”’ 

I saw, now, why the appearance of the three Indian jugglers at 
our house had presented itself to Mr. Franklin in the light of 
® circumstance worth noting. 

‘‘T don’t want to force my opinion on you,” Mr. Franklin went 
on. ‘‘ The idea of certain chosen servants of an old Hindoo super- 
stition devoting themselves, through all difficulties and dangers, to 
watching the opportunity of 1ecovering their sacred gem, appears 
to me to be pertectly consistent with everything that we know of the 
patience of Oriental races, and the influence of Oriental religions. 
But then I am an imaginative man; and the butcher, the baker, 
and the tax-gatherer, are not the only credible realities in existence 
to my mind. Let the guess I have made at the truth in this matter 
zo for what it is worth, and let us get on to the only practical 
question that concerns us. Does the conspiracy against the Moon- 
stone survive the Colonel's death? And did the Colonel know it, 
when he left the birthday gift to his niece ?” 

I began to see my lady and Miss Rachel at the end of it all, now. 
Not a word he said escaped me. 
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‘IT was not very willing, when I discovered the story of the 
Moonstone,” said Mr. Franklin, ‘to be the means of bringing it 
here. But Mr. Bruff reminded me that somebody must put my 
cousin’s legacy into my cousin’s hands—-and that I might as well do 
it as anybody else. After taking the Diamond out of the bank, I fancied 
I was followed in the streets by 2 shabby, dark-complexioued man. I 
went to my father’s house to pick up my luggage, and found a lettor 
there, which unexpectedly detained me in London. I went back to 
the bank with the Diamond, and thought I saw the shabby man 
again. Taking the Diamond once more out of tho bank this morn- 
ing, I saw the man for the third time, gave him the slip, and started 
(before he recovered the trace of me) by the morning instead of tho 
afternoon train. Here I am, with the Diamond safo and sound— 
and what is the first news that meets me? I find that three strol- 
ling Indians have been at the house, and that my arrival from Jondon, 
and something which I am expected to have about me, are two spe- 
cial objects of investigation to them when they believe themselves to 
be alone. I don’t waste time and words on their pouring the ink 
into the boy's hand, and telling him to look in it for a man at a dis- 
tance, and for something in that man’s pocket. The thing (which I 
have often scen done in the East) is ‘ hocus-pocus ’ in my opinion, 
as it is in yours. The present question for us to decide is, whether 
I am wrongly attaching a meaning to a mere accident ? or whether 
we really have evidence of the Indians being on tho track of tho 
Moonstone, the moment it is removed from the safe keoping of the 
bank ?”’ 

Neither he nor I seemed to fancy dealing with this part of the 
inquiry. We looked at each other, and then we looked at the tide, 
oozing in smoothly, higher and higher, over the Shivering Sand. 

‘‘ What are you thinking of ?”’ says Mr. Franklin, suddenly. 

‘‘T was thinking, sir,” I answered, ‘‘ that I should like to shy 
the Diamond into the quicksand, and settle the question in that way.” 

“Tf you have got the value of the stone in your pocket,” 
answered Mr. Franklin, ‘‘ say so, Betteredge, and in it gons!” 

It’s curious to note, when your mind’s anxious, how very fur in 
the way of relief a very small joke will go. We found a fund of 
merriment, at the time, in the notion of making away with Miss 
Rachel’s lawful property, and getting Mr. Blake, as executor, into 
dreadful trouble—though where the merriment’ was, I am quite ata 
loss to discover now. 

Mr. Franklin was the first to bring the talk back to the talk’s 
proper purpose. He took an envelope out of his pocket, opened it, 
and handed to me the paper inside. 
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‘‘ Betteredge,’’ he said, ‘‘we must face the question of the 
Colonel’s motive in leaving this legacy to his niece, for my aunt’s 
sake. Bear in mind how Lady Verinder treated her brother from 
the time when he returned to England, to the time when he told you 
he should remewber his niece’s birthday. And read that.” 

He gave me the extract from the Colonel’s Will. I have got it 
by me while I write these words ; and I copy it, as follows, for your 
benefit : 

‘‘ Thirdly, and lastly, I give and bequeath to my niece, Rachel 
Verinder, daughter and only child of my sister, Julia Verinder, 
widow—if her mother, the said Julia Verinder, shall be living on 
the said Rachel Verinder’s next Birthday after my death—the yellow 
Diamond belonging to me, and known in the East by the name of 
The Moonstone: subject to this condition, that her mother, the said 
Julia Verinder, shall be living at the time. And I hereby desire my 
executor to give my Diamond, cither by his own hands or by the 
hands of some trustworthy representative whom he shall appoint, 
into the personal possession of my said niece Rachel, on her next 
birthday after my death, and in the presence, if possible, of my 
sister, the said dulia Verinder, And I desire that my said sister 
may be informed, by means of a true copy of this, the third and last 
clause of my Will, that 1 give the Diamond to her daughter Rachel, 
in token of my free forgiveness of the injury which her conduct 
towards me has been the means of inflicting on my reputation in my 
lifetime ; and especially in proof that I pardon, as becomes a dying 
man, the insult offered to me as an officer and a gentleman, when 
her servant, by her orders, closed the door of her house against me, 
on the occasion of her daughter’s birthday.” 

More words followed these, providing, if my lady was dead, or 
if Miss Rachel was dead, at the time of the testator’s decease, for 
the Dinmond being sent to Holland, in accordance with the sealed 
instructions o1iginally deposited with it. The procceds of the sale 
were, in that cause, to be added to the money already left by the Will 
for the professorship of chemistry at the university in the north. 

I handed the paper back to Mr. Franklin, sorely troubled what to 
say to him. Up to that moment, my own opinion had been (as you 
know) that the Colonel had died as wickedly as he had lived. I don’t 
say the copy from his Will actually converted me from that opinion ; 
I only say it staggered me. 

‘‘ Well,” says Mr. Franklin, ‘‘ now you have read the Colonel’s 
own statement, what do you say ? In bringing the Moonstone to my 
aunt’s house, am I serving his vengeance blindfold, or am I vindi- 
cating him in the character of a penitent and Christian man ?” 
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‘‘ 1t seems hard to say, sir,’ I answered, ‘‘that be died with a 
horrid revenge in his heart, and a horrid lie on his lips. God alone 
knows the truth. Don’t ask me.” 

Mr. Franklin sat twisting and turning the extract from the Will 
in his fingers, as if he expected to squecze the truth out of it in that 
manner. He altered quite remarkably, at the same time. From 
being brisk and bright, he now becamo, most unaccountably, a slow, 
solemn, and pondering young man. 

‘This question has two sides,’ he said. ‘‘ An Objective side, 
and a Subjective side. Which are we to take?” 

He had had a German education as well as a French. One of 
the two had been in undisturbed possession of him (as I supposed) 
up to this time. And now (as well as I could make out) the other 
was taking its place. It is one of my rules in life, never to notice 
what I don’t understand. I stcered a middlo courso between the 
Objective side and the Subjectivo side. In plain English I stared 
hard, and said nothing. 

‘‘ Lot’s extract the inncr meaning of this,” says Mr. Franklin. 
‘‘ Why did my uncle leave the Diamond to Rachel? Why didn’t he 
leave it to my aunt ?”’ 

‘That's not beyond guessing, sir, at any rate,’ I said. ‘Colonel 
Herncastle knew my lady well enough to know that she would have 
refused to accept any legacy that came to her from him.” 

‘‘ How did he know that Rachel might not refuse to accept it, 
too?”’ 

«Ts there any young lady in existence, sir, who could resist the 
temptation of accepting such a birthday present as The Moonstone ? ”’ 

‘* That’s the Subjective view,” says Mr. Franklin. It does you 
great credit, Betteredge, to be able to take the Subjective view. But 
there’s another mystery about the Colonel’s legacy which is not 
accounted for yet. How are we to explain his only giving Rachel 
her birthday present conditionally on her mother being alive ?”’ 

‘*T don’t want to slander a dead man, sir,’’ I answered. ‘ But 
if he has purposely left a legacy of trouble and danger to his sister, 
by the means of her child, it must be a legacy made conditional on 
his sister’s being alive to feel the vexation of it.” 

‘‘Oh! That’s your interpretation of his motive, is it? The 
Subjective interpretation again! Have you ever been in Germany, 
Betteredge ? ”’ 

‘“No, sir. What's your interpretation, if you please?” 

‘¢T can see,” says Mr. Franklin, ‘‘ that the Colonel's object may, 
quite possibly, have been—not to benefit his niece, whom he had 
never even seen—but to prove to his sister that he had died for. 
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giving her, and to prove it very prettily by means of a present made 
to her child. There is a totally different explanation from yours, 
Betteredge, taking its rise in a Subjective-Objective point of view. 
Irom all I can see, one interpretation is just as likely to be right as 
the other.”’ : 

Having brought matters to this pleasant and comforting issue, 
Mr. Franklin appeared to think that he had completed all that was 
required of him. He laid down flat on his back on the sand, and 
asked what was to be done next. 

He had been go clever, and clear-headed (before he began to 
talk the foreign gibberish), and had so completely taken the lead in 
the business up to the present time, that I was quite unprepared for 
such a sudden change as he now cxhibited in this helpless leaning 
upon me. It was not till later that I learned—by assistance of Miss 
Rachel, who was the first to make the discovery—that these puzzling 
shifts and transformations in Mr. Franklin were due to the effect on 
him of his foreign training. At the age when we arc all of us most 
apt to take our colouring, in the form of a reflection from the colour- 
ing of other people, he had been sent abroad, and had been passed 
on from one nation to another, before there was time for any one 
colouring more than another to settle itself on him firmly. As a 
consequence of this, he had come back with so many different sides 
to his character, all more or less jarring with cach other, that he 
seemed to pass his life in a state of perpetual contradiction with 
himself. He could be a busy man, and a lazy man; cloudy in the 
head, and clear in the head ; a model of determination, and a spectacle 
of helplessness, all together. He had his French side. and his 
German side, and his Italian side—the original English foundation 
showing through, every, now and then, as much as to say, ‘“‘ Here 
J am, sorely transmogrified, as you sec, but there's something of me 
left at the bottom of him still.” Miss Rachel used to remark that 
the Italian side of him was uppermost, on those occasions when he 
unexpectedly gave in, and asked you in his nice sweet-tempered way 
to take his own responsibilities on your shoulders. You will do him 
no injustice, I think, if you conclude that the Italian side (f him was 
uppermost now. 

‘Isn't it your business, sir,” I asked, ‘‘ to know what to do 
next? Surely it can’t be mine ?”’ 

Mr. Franklin didn’t appear to see the force of my question—not 
being in a position, at the time, to see anything but the sky over 
his head. 

“JT don’t want to alarm my aunt without reason,” he said. 
*‘ And I don’t want to leave her without what may he a needfal 
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warning. If you were in my piace, Betteredge, tell me, in one word, 
what would you do?” 

In one word, I told him: ‘ Wait.” 

‘With all my heart,” says Mr. Franklin. ‘ How long?" 

I proceeded to explain myself. 

‘As I understand it, sir,’ I said, ‘‘ somebody is bound to put 
this plaguy Diamond into Miss Machel's hands on her birthday— 
and you may as well do it as anothor. Very good. This is tho 
twenty-fifth of May, and the birthday is on the twenty-first of June. 
We have got close on four weeks before us. Let's wait and see 
what happens in that time; and let’s warn my lady or not, as the 
circumstances direct us.” 

‘“Porfect, Betteredge, as far as it goes!” says Mr. Franklin. 
‘ But, between this and the birthday, what’s to be dono with the 
Diamond ?” 

“What your father did with if, to be sure, sir! ’’ I answered 
‘‘Your father put it in tho safe keeping of a bank in London. You 
put it in the safe keeping of the bank at Frizinghall.” (Frizinghall 
was our nearest town, and the Bank of England wasn’t safer than 
the bank there.) ‘If I were you, sir,” I added, “I would ride 
straight away with it to Frizinghall before the ladies come back.” 

The prospect of doing something—and, what is more, of doing 
that something on a horse—brought Mr. Franklin up like lightning 
from the flat of his back. IIe sprang to his feet, and pulled me up, 
without ceremony, on to mine. ‘‘ Betteredge, you are worth your 
weight in gold,” he said. ‘* Come along, and saddle the best horso 
in the stables directly !”’ 

Here (God bless it!) was the original English foundation of him 
showing through all the foreign varnish at last! Here was tho 
Master Franklin I remembered, coming out again in the good old 
way at the prospect of a ride, and reminding me of the good old 
times! Saddle a horse for him? I would have saddled a dozen 
horses, if he could only have ridden them all! 

We went back to the house in a hurry ; wo had the flectest horse 
in the stables saddled in a hurry ; and Mr. Franklin rattled off ina 
hurry, to lodge the cursed Diamond once more in the strong-room 
of a bank. When I heard the last of hig horse’s hoofs on the drive, 
and when I turned about in the yard and found I was alone again, 
I felt half inclined to ask myself if I hadn’t woke up from @ dream. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


WHILE I was in this bewildered framo of mind, sorely needing a 
little quict time by myself to put mo right again, my daughter 
Penelope got in my way (just as her late mother used to get in my 
way on the stairs), and instantly summoned me to tell her all that 
had passed at the conference between Mr. Franklin and me. Under 
present circumstances, the one thing to be done was to clap the ex- 
tinguishor upon Penelope’s curiosity on the spot. I accordingly 
replied that Mr. Franklin and I had both talked of foreign politics, 
till we could talk no longer, and had then mutually fallen asleep in 
the heat of the sun. ‘Try that sort of answer when your wife or your 
daughter next worries you with an awkward question at an awkward 
time, and depend on the natural sweetness of women for kissing .and 
making it up again at the next opportunity. 

The afternoon woro on, and my Jady and Miss Rachel came back. 

Needless to say how astonished they were, when they heard that 
Mr. Franklin Blake had arrived, and had gone off again on horse- 
back. Needless also to say, that they asked awkward questions 
directly, and that the “ foreign polities’ and tho ‘ falling asleep in 
the sun’’ wouldn’t serve a second timo over with them. Being at 
the end of my invention, I said Mr. Franklin’s arrival by the early 
train was entirely attributable to one of Mr. Franklin’s freaks. 
Reing asked, upon that, whether his galloping off again on horse- 
back was another of Mr. Franklin’s freaks, I said, ‘Yes, it was ; ” 
and slipped out of it—I think very cleverly—in that way. 

Having got over my difficultics with the ladies, I found more 
difficulties waiting for me when I went back to my own room. In 
came Penclope—with the natural sweetness of women—to kiss and 
make it up again; and—with the natural curiosity of women—to 
ask another question. This time she only wanted me to tell her 
what was the mattcr with our second housemaid, Rosanna Spearman. 

After leaving Mr. Franklin and me at the Shivering Sand, 
Rosanna, it appeared, had returned to the house in a very unaccoun- 
table state of mind. She had turned (if Penelope was to be believed) 
all the colours of the rainbow. She had been merry without reason, 
and sad without reason. In one breath she asked hundreds of 
questions about Mr. Franklin Blake, and in another breath she had 
been angry with Penelope for presuming to suppose that a strange 
gentleman could possess any interest for her. She had been sur- 
prised, smiling, and scribbling Mr. Franklin’s name inside her 
workbox. She had been surprised again, crying and looking at her 
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deformed shoulder in the glass. Had she and Mr. Franklin known 
anything of each other before to-day? Quite impossible! Had 
they heard anything of each other? Impossible, again! I could 
speak to Mr. Franklin’s astonishment as genuine, when he saw how 
the girl stared at him. Penelope could speak to the girl's inquisi- 
tiveness as genuine, when she asked questions about Mr. Franklin. 
The conference between us, conducted in this way, was tiresome 
enough, until my daughter suddenly ended it by bursting out with 
what I thought the most monstrous supposition I had ever heard in 
my life. 

‘ Father!” says Penelope, quite seriously, ‘‘ thero’s only one 
explanation of it. Rosanna has fallen in love with Mr. Franklin 
Blake at first sight !”’ 

You have heard of beautiful young ladies falling in love at first 
sight, and have thought it natural enough. Buta housemaid out ofa 
reformatory, with a plain faco and a deformed shoulder, falling in 
love, at first sight, with a gentleman who comes ona visit to her 
mistress’s house, match me that, in the way of an absurdity, out of 
any story-bovk in Christendom, if you can! I laughed till the tears 
rolled down my checks. Penelope resented my merriment, in rather 
a strange way. ‘‘1 never knew you cruel before, father,” she suid, 
very gently, and went out. 

My girl’s words fell upon me like a splash of cold water, 1 was 
savage with myself, for feeling uneasy in myself the moment she had 
spoken them—but so it was. We will change the subject, if you 
please. I am sorry I drifted into writing abont it; and not with- 
out reason, as you will see when we have gone on together a little 
longer. 


The evening came, and the dressing-bell for dinner rang, before 
Mr. Franklin returned from Frizinghall. I took his hot water up to 
his room myself, expecting to hear, after this extraordinary delay, 
that something had happened. ‘To my great disappointment (and 
no doubt to yours also), nothing had happened. He had not met 
with the Indians, either going or returning. Ile had deposited the 
Moonstone in the bank—describing it merely as a valuable of great 
price—and be had got the receipt for it safe in his pocket. I went 
down-stairs, feeling that this was rather a flat ending, after all our 
excitement about the Diamond earlier in the day. 

How the meeting between Mr. Franklin and his aunt and cousin 
went off, is more than I can tell you. 

I would have given something to have waited at table that day. 
But, in my position in the household, waiting at dinner (except on 
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high family festivals) was letting down my dignity in the eyes of tha 
other servants—a thing which my iady considered me quite prone 
enough to do already, without seeking occasions for it. The news 
brought to me from the upper regions, that evening, came from 
Penelope and the footman. Penelope mentioned that she had never 
known Miss Rachel so particular about the dressing of her hair, and 
had never seen her look so bright and pretty as she did when she 
went down to meet Mr. Franklin in the drawing-room. The foot- 
man’s report was, that the preservation of a respectful composure in 
the presence of his betters, and the waiting on Mr. Franklin’ Blake 
at dinner, were two of the hardest things to reconcile with each other 
that had ever tried his training in service. Later in the evening, 
we heard them singing and playing duets, Mr. Franklin piping high, 
Miss Rachel piping higher, and my lady, on the piano, following 
them, as it were over helge and ditch, and seeing them safe 
through it ina manner most wonderful and pleasant to hear through 
the open windows, on the terrace at night. Later still, I went to 
Mr. Franklin in the smoking-room, with the soda-water and brandy, 
and found that Miss Rachel had put the Diamond clean ont of his 
head. ‘‘She’s the most charming girl I have seen since I came 
‘back to England!’ was all I could extract from him, when I en- 
deavoured to lead the conversation to more serious things. 

Towards midnight, I went round the house to lock up, accom- 
panied by my second in command (Samuel, the footman), as usual. 
When all the doors were made fast, except the side door that opened 
on the terracc, I sent Samuel to bed, and stepped out for a breath of 
fresh air before I too went to bed in my turn. 

The night was still and close, and the moon was at the full in the 
heavens. It was so silent out of doors, that I heard from time to 
time, very faint and low, the fall of the sea, as the ground-swell 
heaved it in on the sand-bank near the mouth of our little bay. As 
the house stood, the terrace side was the dark side; but the broad 
moonlight showed fair on the gravel walk that ran along the next side 
to the terrace. Looking this way, after looking up at the sky, I 
saw the shadow of a person in the moonlight thrown forward from 
behind the corner of the house. 

Being old and sly, I forbore to call out; but being also, unfor- 
tunately, old and heavy, my feet betrayed me on the gravel. Before 
I could steal suddenly round the corner, as I had proposed, I heard 
lighter feet than mine—and more than one pair of them as I thought 
—retreating in a hurry. By the time I had got to the corner, the 
trespassers, whoever they were, had ran into the shrubbery at the 
off side of the walk, and were hidden from sight among the thick 
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trees and bushes in that part of the grounds. From the shrubbery, 
they could easily make their way, over our fence, into the road. If 
I had been forty years younger, I might have had a chance of 
catching them before they got clear of our premises. As it was, I 
went back to set a-going a younger pair of legs than mine. With- 
out disturbing anybody, Samuel and I got a couple of guns, and 
went all round the house and through the shrubbery. Having made 
sure that no persons were lurking about anywhere in our grounds, 
we turned back. Passing over the walk where I had seen the 
shadow, I now noticed, for the first time, a little bright object, lying 
on the clean gravel, under the light of the moon. Picking the object 
up, I discovered it was a small bottle, containing a thick sweet- 
smelling liquor, as black as ink. . 

I said nothing to Samuel. But, remembering what Penelope 
had told me about the jugglers, and the pouring of the little pool of 
wnk into the palm of the boy’s hand, I instantly suspected that I had 
disturbed the three Indians, lurking about the house, and bent, in 
their heathenish way, on discovering the whereabouts of the Diamond 
that night. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Here, for one moment, I find it necessary to call a halt. 

On summoning up my own recollections—and on getting Penelope 
to help me, by consulting her journal—lI find that we may pass pretty 
rapidly over the interval between Mr. Franklin Blake’s arrival and 
Miss Rachel’s birthday. For the greater part of that time the days 
passed, and brought nothing with them worth recording. With your 
good leave, then, and with Penelope’s help, I shall notice certain 
dates only in this place; reserving to myself to tell the story day by 
day, once more, as soon as we get to the time when the business of 
the Moonstone became the chief business of everybody in our house. 

This said, we may now go on again—beginning, of course, with 
the bottle of sweet-smelling ink which I found on the gravel walk at 
night. 

On the next morning (the morning of the twenty-sixth) I showed 
Mr. Franklin this article of jugglery, and told him what I have 
already told you. His opinion was, not only that the Indians had 
been lurking about affer the Diamond, but also that they were 
actually foolish enough to believe in their own magic—meaning 
thereby the making of signs on a boy's head, and the pouring of ink 
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into a boy's hand, and then expecting him to see persons and things 
beyond the reach of human vision. In our country, as well as in the 
East, Mr. Franklin informed me, there are people who practise this 
curious hocus-pocus (without the ink, however); and who c&ll it 
by a French name, signifying something like brightness of sight. 
‘‘Depend upon it,’’ says Mr. Franklin, ‘‘the Indians took it for 
granted that we should keep the Diamond here; and they brought 
their clairvoyant boy to show them the way to it, if they succeeded 
in getting into the house last night.” 

‘* Do you think they’ll try again, sir?” I asked. 

‘“‘ It depends,” says Mr. Franklin, ‘‘on what the boy can really 
do. If he can see the Diamond through the iron-safe of the bank at 
Frizinghall, we shall be troubled with no more visits from the Indians 
for the present. If he can’t, we shall have another chance of catching 
them in the shrubbery, before many more nights are over our heads.” 

I waited pretty confidently for that latter chance; but, strange to 
relate, it never came. 

Whether the jugglers heard, in the town, of Mr. Franklin having 
been seen at the bank, and drew their conclusions accordingly ; or 
whether the boy really did see the Diamond where the Diamond was 
now lodged (which I, for one, flatly disbelieve); or whether, after 
all, it was a mere effect of chance, this at any rate is the plain truth— 
not the ghost of an Indian came near the house again, through the 
weeks that passed before Miss Rachel’s birthday. The jugglers re- 
mained in and about the town plying their trade; and Mr. Franklin 
and I remained waiting to see what might happen, and resolute not 
to put the rogues on their guard by showing our suspicions of them 
too soon. With this report of the proceedings on either side, ends 
all that I have to say about the Indians for the present. 


On the twenty-ninth of the month, Miss Rachel and Mr. Franklin 
hit on a new method of working their way together through the time 
which might otherwise have hung heavy on their hands. There are 
reasons for taking particular notica here of the occupation that 
amused them. You will find it has a bearing on something that is 
still to come. 

Gentlefolks in general have a very awkward rock ahead in life— 
the rock ahead of their own idleness. Their lives being, for the 
most part, passed in looking about them for something to do, it is 
curious to see—especially when their tastes are of what is called the 
intellectual sort—how often they drift blindfold into some nasty 
pursuit. Nine times out of ten they take to torturing something, or 
to spoiling something—and they firmly believe they are improving 
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their minds, when the plain truth is, they are only making a mess in 
the house. I have seen them (ladies, I am sorry to say, as well as 
gentlemen) go out, day after day, for example, with empty pill-boxes, 
and catch newts, and beetles, and spiders, and frogs, and come home 
and stick pins through the miserablo wretches, or cut them up, 
without a pang of remorse, into little pieces. You see my young 
master, or my young mistress, poring over ono of their spiders’ 
insides with a magnifying-glass; or you meet one of their frogs 
walking down-stairs without his head—and when you wonder what 
this cruel nastiness means, you are told that it means a taste in my 
young master or my young mistress for natural history. Sometimos, 
again, you seo them occupied for hours together in spoiling a protty 
flower with pointcd instruments, out of a stupid curiosity to know 
what the flower is mado of. Is its colour any prettior, or its scont 
any sweeter, when you do know? But there! the poor souls must 
get through the time, you see—they must got through the time. 
You dabbled in nasty mud, and made pies, when you were a child; 
and you dabble in nasty science, and dissect spiders, and spoil 
flowers, when you grow up. In the one case and in tho other, the 
secret of it is, that you have got nothing to think of in your poor 
empty head, and nothing to do with your poor idle hands. Aud so 
it ends in your spoiling canvas with paints, and making a smell 
in the house ; or in keeping tadpoles in a glass box full of dirty 
water, and turning everybody’s stomach in tho house ; or in chipping 
off bits of stone here, there, and everywhere, and dropping grit into 
all the victuals in tho house ; or in staining your fingers in the pursuit 
of photography, and doing justice without mercy on everybody's face 
in the house. It often falls heavy cnough, no doubt, on people who 
are really obliged to get their living, to be forced to work for the 
clothes that cover them, the roof that shelters them, and the food 
that keeps them going. But compare the hardest day’s work you 
ever did with the idleness that splits flowers and pokes its way into 
spiders’ stomachs, and thank your stars that your head has got some- 
thing it must think of, and your hands something that they must do. 
As for Mr. Franklin and Miss Rachel, they tortured nothing, I 
am glad to say. They simply confined themselves to making a mess ; 
and all they spoilt, to do them justice, was the panelling of a door. 
Mr. Franklin’s universal genius, dabbling in everything, dabbled 
in what he called ‘decorative painting.” He had invented, he 
informed us, a new mixture to moisten paint with, which he described 
as a ‘‘ vehicle.” What it was made of, I don’t know. What it did, 
I can tell you in two words—it stank. Miss Rachel being wild to 
try her hand at the new process, Mr. Franklin sent to London for 
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the materials; mixed them up, with accompaniment of a smell which 
made the very dogs sneeze when they came into the room; put an 
apron and a bib over Miss Rachel’s gown, and set her to work deco- 
rating her own littlo sitting-room—called, for want of English to 
name it in, her “boudoir.” They began with the inside of the door. 
Mr. Franklin scraped off all the nice varnish with pumice-stone, and 
made what he described as a surface to work on. Miss Rachel then 
covered the surface, under his directions and with his help, with 
patterns and devices—griffins, birds, flowers, cupids, ana sucz like— 
copied from designs made by a famous Italian painter, whose name 
escapes me: the onc, I mean, who stocked the world with Virgin 
Maries, and had a sweetheart at the baker's. Viewed as work, this 
decoration was slow to do, and dirty to deal with. But our young 
lady and gentleman never seemed to tire of it. When they were not 
riding, or seeing company, or taking their meals, or piping their 
songs, there they were with their leads together, as busy as bees, 
spoiling the door. Who was the poct who said that Satan finds 
nome mischief still for idle hands to do? If he had occupied my 
place in the family, and had seen Miss Rachel with her brush, and 
Mr, Franklin with his vehicle, he could have written nothing truer of 
citer of them than that. 


The next date worthy of notice is Sunday the fourth of June, 

On that evening we, in the servants’ hall, debated a domestic 
question for the first time, which, like the decoration of the door, 
has its bearing on something that is still to come. 

Seeing the pleasure which Mr. Franklin and Miss Rachel took 
in each other's society, and noting what a pretty match they wero in 
all personal respects, we naturally speculated on the chance of their 
putting their heads together with other objects in view besides the 
ornamenting of a door. Somo of us said there would be a wedding 
in the house before the summer was over. Others (led by me) 
admitted it was likely enough Miss Rachel might be married; but 
we doubted (for rcasons which will presently appear) whether her 
bridegroom would be Mr. Franklin Blake. 

That Mr. Franklin was in love, on his side, nobody who saw and 
heard him could doubt. The difficulty was to fathom Miss Rachel. 
Let me do myself the honour of making you acquainted with her; 
after which, I will leave you to fathom her yourself—if you can. 

My young lady's eighteenth birthday was the birthday now 
coming, on the twenty-first of June. If you happen to like dark 
women hae I am informed, have gone out of fashion latterly in the 
gay world), and if you have no particular prejudice in favour of size, 
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{ answer for Miss Rachel as one of the prettiest girls your eyes ever 
looked on. She was small and slim, but all in fine proportion from 
top to toe. To see her sit down, to see her get up, and specially to 
see her walk, was enough to satisfy any man in his senses that the 
graces of her figure (if you will pardon me the expression) wero in 
her flesh and not in her clothes. Her hair was the blackest I ever 
saw. Her eyes matched her hair. Her nose was not quite largo 
enough, I admit. Her mouth and chin were (to quote Mr. Franklin) 
morsels for the gods ; and her complexion (on the samo undeniable 
authority) was as warm as the sun itself, with this great advantage 
over the sun, that it was always in nice order to look at. Add te 
the foregoing that she carricd her head as upright as a dart, ina 
dashing, spirited, thoroughbred way—that she had a clear voice, 
with a ring of the right metal in it, aud a smile that began very 
prettily in her eyes before it got to ler lips—and there behold the 
portrait of her, to the best of my painting, as large as life! 

And what about her disposition next? Had this charming 
creature no faults? She had just as many faults as you have, 
ma’am—neither more nor less. 

To put it seriously, my dear pretty Miss Rachel, possessing a 
host of graces and attractions, had one defect, which strict im- 
partiality compels me to acknowledge. She was unlike most other 
girls of her age, in this—that she had ideas of her own, and was 
atiff-necked enough to set the fashions themselves at defiance, if the 
fashions didn't suit her views. In trifles, this independence of hers 
was all well enough; but in matters of importance, it carried her 
(as my lady thought, and as I thought) tuo far. She judged for 
herself, as few women of twice her age judge in general; never asked 
your advice ; never told you beforchand what she was going to do; 
never came with secrets and confidences to anybody, from her mother 
downwards. In little things and great, with people she loved, and 
people she hated (and she did both with equal heartiness), Miss 
Rachel always went on a way of her own, sufficient for herself in the 
joys and sorrows of her life. Over and over again I have heard my 
lady say, ‘‘ Rachel’s best friend and Rachel’s worst enemy are, oue 
and the other—Rachel herself.”’ 

Add one thing more to this, and I have done. 

With all her seerccy, and self-will, there was not so much as the 
shadow of anything false in her. I never remember her breaking 
her word; I never remember her saying No, and meaning Yes. I 
can call to mind, in her childhood, more than one occasion when the 
good little soul took the blame, and suffered the punishment, for 
some fault committed bya playfellow whom she loved. Nobody ever 
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knew her to confess to it, when the thing was found out, and she 
was charged with it afterwards. But nobody ever knew her to lie 
about it, either. She looked you straight in the face, and shook her 
little saucy head, and said plainly, ‘‘I won't tell you!’’ Punished 
again for this, she would own to being sorry for saying ‘‘ won't ;”’ 
but, bread and water notwithstanding, she never told you. Self- 
willed—devilish self-willed sometimes—I grant; but the finest 
creature, nevertheless, that ever walked the ways of this lower world. 
Perhaps you think you see a certain contradiction here? In that 
case, a word in your ear. Study your wife closely, for the next 
four-and-twenty hours. If your good lady doesn’t exhibit something 
in the shape of a contradiction in that time, Heaven help you !—you 
have married a monster. 


I have now brought you acquainted with Miss Rachel, which you 
will find puts us face to face, next, with the question of that young 
nb matrimonial views. 

n June the twelfth, an invitation from my mistress was sent to a 
gentleman in London, to come and help to keep Miss Rachel’s birth- 
day. This was the fortunate individual on whom I believed her 
heart. to be privately set! Like Mr. Franklin, he was a cousin of 
hers, His name was Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. 

My lady’s second sister (don’t be alarmed; we are not going 
very deep into family matters this time)—my lady’s second sister, I 
say, had a disappointment in love; and taking a husband afterwards, 
on the neck or nothing principle, made what they call a misalliance. 
There was terrible work in the family when the Honourable Caroline 
insisted on marrying plain Mr. Ablewhite, the banker at Frizinghall. 
He was very rich and very respectable, and he begot a prodigious 
large family—all in his favour, so far. But he had presumed to’ 
raise himself from a low station in the world—and that was against 
him. However, Time and the progress of modern enlightenment 
put things right ; and the misalliance passed muster very well. We 
are all getting liberal now; and (provided you can scratch me, if I 
scratch you) what do I care, in or out of Parliament, whether you 
are a Dustman or a Duke? That’s the modern way of looking at it 
—and I keep up with the modern way. The Ablewhites lived in a 
fine house and grounds, a little out of Frizinghall. Very worthy 
people, and greatly respected in the neighbourhood. We shall not 
be much troubled with them in these pages—excepting Mr. Godfrey, 
who was Mr. Ablewhite’s second son, and who must take his proper 
place here, if you please, for Miss Rachel’s sake. 

With all his brightness and cleverness and general good qualities, 
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Mr. Franklin’s chance of topping Mr. Godfrey in our young lady's 
estimation was, in my opinion, a very poor chance indeed. 

In the first place, Mr. Godfrey was, in point of size, the finest 
man by far of the two. He stood over six feet high; he had a 
beautiful red and white colour; a smooth round face, shaved as bare 
ns your hand; and a head of lovely long flaxen hair, falling negli- 
gently over the poll of his neck. But why do I try to give you this 
personal description of him? If you ever subscribed to a Ladies’ 
Charity in London, you know Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite as well as I 
do. He was a barrister by profession; a ladies’ man by tempera- 
ment ; and a good Samaritan by choico. Female benevolence and 
femalo destitution could do nothing without him. Maternal societies 
for confining poor women; Magdalen societies for rescuing poor 
women: strong-minded socictics for putting poor women into poor 
inen’s places, and leaving the men to shift tor themselves ;—he was 
vice-president, manager, referee to them all. Wherever thero was a 
table with a committce of ladies sitting round it in council, there 
was Mr. Godfrey at the bottom of the board, keeping the temper of 
the committee, and leading the dear creatures along the thorny ways 
of business, hat in hand. I do suppose this was the most accom- 
plished philanthropist (on a small independence) that England ever 
produced. As a speaker at charitable meetings the like of him for 
drawing your tears and your money was not easy to find. He was 
quite a public character. The last time I was in London, my 
mistress gave me two treats. She sent me to the theatre to see a 
dancing woman who was all the rage; and she sent me to Exetor 
Tall to hear Mr. Godfrey. The lady did it, with a band of music. 
The gentleman did it, with a handkerchief and a glass of water. 
Crowds at the performance with the legs. Ditto at the performance 
with the tongue. And with all this, the swectest-tempered person 
(I allude to Mr. Godfrey)—the simplest and pleasantest and easiest 
to please—you ever met with. He loved everybody. And every- 
body loved him. What chance had Mr. Franklin—what chance had 
anybody of average reputation and capacities—against such a man 
as this ? 


On the fourteenth, came Mr. Godfrey’s answer. 

He accepted my mistress’s invitation, from the Wednesday of 
the birthday to the evening of Friday—when his duties to the Ladies’ 
Charities would oblige him to return to town. He also enclosed a 
copy of verses on what he elegantly called his cousin’s ‘‘ natal day.” 
Miss Rachel, I was informed, joined Mr. Franklin in making fun of 
the verses at dinner ; and Pen+lv) ec, who was all on Mr. Franklin’s 
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side, asked me, in great triumph, what I thought of that. ‘ Miss 
Rachel has led you off on a false scent, my dear,’ I replied; ‘‘ but 
my nose is not so easily mystified. Wait till Mr. Ablewhite’s verses 
are followed by Mr. Ablewhite himself.” 

My daughter replied, that Mr. Franklin might strike in, and try 
his luck, before the verses were followed by the poet. In favour of 
this view, I must acknowledgo that Mr. Franklin left no chance 
untried of winning Miss Rachel’s good graces. 

Though one of the most inveterate smokers I ever met with, ho 
gave up his cigar, because she said, one day, she hated the stale 
smell of it in his clothes. He slept so badly, after this effort of self- 
denial, for want of the composing effect of the tobacco to which he 
was used, and came down morning after morning looking so haggard 
and worn, that Miss Rachcl herself begged him to take to his cigars 
again. No! he would take to nothing again that could cause her 
&® moment's annoyance; he would fight it out resolutely, and get 
back his slcep, sooner or later, by main force of patience in waiting 
for it. Such devotion as this, you may say (as some of them said 
downstairs), could nevor fail of producing the right effect on Miss 
Rachel—backed up, too, as it was, by the decorating work every day 
on the door. All very well—but she had a photograph of Mr. 
Godfrey in her bed-room ; represented speaking at a public meeting, 
with all his hair blown out by the breath of his own eloquence, and 
his eyes, most lovely, charming the money out of your pockets. 
What do you say to that? Iivery morning—as Penelope herself 
owned to me—there was the man whom the women couldn’t do 
without, looking on, in effigy, while Miss Rachel was having her 
hair combed. We would be looking on, in reality, before long—that 
was my opinion of it. 


June the sixteenth brought an event which made Mr. Franklin’s 
chance look, to my mind, a worse chance than ever. 

A strange gentleman, speaking English with a foreign accent, 
came that morning to the house, and asked to see Mr. Franklin 
Blake on business. The business could not possibly have been con- 
nected with the Diamond, for these two reasons—first, that Mr. 
Franklin told me nothing about it; secondly, that he communicated 
it (when the gentleman had gone, as I suppose) to my lady. She 
probably hinted something about it next to her daughter. At any 
rate, Miss Rachel was reported to have said some severe things to 
Mr. Franklin, at the piano that evening, about the people he had 
lived among, and the principles he had adopted in foreign parts. 
The next day, for the first time, nothing was done towards the 
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decoration of thedoor. I suspect some imprudence of Mr. Franklin's 
on the Continent—with a woman or a debt at the bottom of it—-had 
followed him to England. But that is all guesswork. In this case, 
not only Mr. Franklin, byt my lady too, for a wonder, left me in 
the dark. 


On the seventeenth, to all appearance, the cloud passed away 
again. ‘They returned to their decorating work on the door, and 
seemed to be as good friends as ever. If Penelope was to be be- 
lieved, Mr. Franklin had scized the opportunity of the reconciliation 
to make an offer to Miss Rachel, and had neither been accepted nor 
refused. My girl was sure (from signs and tokens which I need not 
trouble you with) that her young mistress had fought Mr. Franklin 
off by declining to believe that’ he was in carnest, and had then 
secretly regretted treating him in that way afterwards. ‘Though 
Penelope was admitted to more familiarity with her young mistress 
than maids generally are—for the two had been almost brought up 
together as children—still I knew Miss Rachel's reserved character 
too well to believe that she would show her mind to anybody in this 
way. What my daughter told me, on the present occasion, was, aa 
I suspected, more what she wished than what she really knew. 


On the ninetcenth another event happened. We had the doctor 
in the house professionally. He was summoned to prescribo for a 
person whom I have had occasion to present to you in these pages— 
our second housemaid, Rosanna Spearman. 

This poor girl—who had puzzled me, as you know already, at 
the Shivering Sand—puzzled me more than once again, in the 
interval time of which I am now writing. Penelope’s notion that 
her fellow-servant was in love with Mr. Franklin (which my daughter, 
by my orders, kept strictly secret) seemed to me just as absurd ag 
ever. But I must own that what I myself saw, and what my daughter 
saw also, of our second housemaid’s conduct, began to look mysterious, 
to say the least of it. 

For example, the girl constantly put herself in Mr. Franklin’s 
way—very slyly and quietly, but she did it. He took about as 
much notice of her as he took of the cat: it never seemed to occur 
to him to waste a look on Rosanna's plain face. The poor thing’s 
appetite, never much, fell away dreadfully; and her eyes in the 
morning showed plain signs of waking and crying at night. One 
day Penelope made an awkward discovery, which we hushed up on 
the spot. She caught Rosanna at Mr. Franklin's dressing-table, 
secretly removing a rose which Miss Rachel had given him to wear 
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in his button-hole, and putting another rose like it, of her own 
picking, in its place. She was, after that, once or twice impudent 
to-me, when I gavo her a well-meant general hint to be careful in 
her conduct; and, worse still, she was not over-respectful now, on 
the few occasions when Miss Rachel accidentally spoke to her. 

My lady noticed the change, and asked me what I thought about 
it. I tried to screen the girl by answering that I thought she was 
out of health ; and it ended in tho doctor being sent for, as already 
mentioned, on the nineteenth. He said it was her nerves, and 
doubted if she was fit for servicc. My lady offered to remove her 
for change of air to one of our farms, inland. She begged and 
prayed, with the tears in her eyes, to be let to stop; and, in an evil 
hour, I advised my lady to try her for a little longer. As the event 
proved, and as you will soon see, this was the worst advice I could 
have given. IfI could only have looked a little way into the future, 
I would have taken Rosanna Spearman out of the house, then and 
there, with my own hand. 

On the twenticth, there came a note from Mr. Godfrey. He had 
mranged to stop at Frizinghall that night, having occasion to consult 
his father on business. On the afternoon of tho next day, he and his 
two eldest sisters would ride over to us on horseback, in good time 
before dinner. An clegant little caskct in China accompanied the 
note, prescnted to Miss Rachel, with her cousin’s love and best 
wishes. Mr. Franklin had only given her a plain locket not worth 
half the moncy. My daughtcr Penelope, nevertheless—such is the 
obstinacy of women—still backed him to win. 

Thanks be to Heaven, wo have arrived at the eve of the birthday 
at last! You will own, I think, that I have got you over the 
ground this time, without much loitering by tho way. Cheer up! 
I'll ease you with anothor new chapter here—and, what is more, that 
chapter shall take you straight into the thick of the story. 


CHAPTER IX. 


June twenty-first, the day of the birthday, was cloudy and unsettled 
at sunrise, but towards noon it cleared up bravely. 

We, in the servants’ hall, began this happy anniversary, as usual, 
by offering our little presents to Miss Rachel, with the regular speech 
delivered annually by me as the chief. I follow the plan adopted by 
the Queen in opening Parliament—namely, the plan of saying much 
the, same thing regularly every year. Before it is delivered, my 
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gpeech (like the Queen’s) is looked for as eagerly as if nothing of 
the kind had ever been heard before. When it is delivered, and 
turns out not to be the novelty anticipated, though they grumble 
a little, they look forward hopefully to something newer next year. 
An easy people to govern, in the Parliament and in tho Kitchen— 
that’s the moral of it. 

After breakfast, Mr. Franklin and I had a privato conforonce on 
the subject of the Moonstone—the time having now come for 
removing it from the bank at Frizinghall, and placing it in Miss 
Rachel’s own hands. 

Whether he had been trying to mako love to his cousin again, 
and had got a rebuff—or whether his broken rest, night aftor night, 
was aggravating the queer contradictions and uncertainties In his 
character—I don’t know. But certain it is, that Mr. Franklin 
failed to show himself at his best on the morning of the birthday. 
He was in twenty different minds about the Diamond in os many 
minutes. For my part, I stuck fast by the plain facts as we knew 
them. Nothing had happened to justify us in alarming my lady on 
the subject of the jewel ; and nothing could alter the legal obligation 
that now lay on Mr. Franklin to put it in his cousin’s possession. 
That was my view of the matter ; and, twist and turn it as he might, 
he was forced in tho end to make it his view too. Wo arranged 
that he was to ride over, after lunch, to Frizinghall, and bring the 
Diamond back, with Mr. Godfrey and the two young ladies, in all 
probability, to keep him company on the way homo again. 

This settled, our young gentleman went back to Miss Rachel. 

They consumed the whole morning, and part of the afternoon, in 
the everlasting business of decorating the door, Peuclope standing 
by to mix the colours, as directed ; and my lady, as luncheon time 
drew near, going in and out of the room, with hcr handkerchief to 
her nose (for they used a deal of Mr. Franklin’s vehicle that doy), 
and trying vainly to get the two artists away from their work. It 
was three o'clock before they took off their aprons, and released 
Penelope (much the worse for the vehicle), and cleaned themselves 
of their mess. But they had done what they wanted—they had 
finished the door on the birthday, and proud enough they were of it. 
The griffins, cupids, and so on, were, I must own, most beautiful to 
behold ; though so many in number, so entangled in flowers and 
devices, and so topsy-turvy in their actions and attitudes, that you 
felt them unpleasantly in your head for hours after you had done 
with the pleasure of looking at them. If I add that Penelope 
ended her part of the morning’s work by being sick in the back: 
kitchen, it is in no unfriendly spirit towards the vehicle. No! no! 
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It left off stinking when it dried ; and if Art requires these sort of 
sacrifices—though the gir] is my own daughter—I say, let Art have 
them ! 

Mr. Franklin snatched a morsel from the luncheon-table, and 
rode off to Frizinghall—to escort his cousins, as he told my lady. 
To fetch the Moonstone, as was privately known to himself and to me. 

This being one of the high festivals on which I took my place at 
the side-board, in command of the attendance at table, I had plenty 
to occupy my mind wluile Mr. Franklin was away. Having seen to 
the wine, and reviewed my men and women who were to wait at 
dinner, I retired to collect myself before the company came. A 
whiff of—you know what, and a turn at a certain book which I have 
had occasion to mention in these pages, composed me, body and 
mind. I was aroused from what I am inclined to think must have 
been, not a nap, but a reverie, by the clatter of horses’ hoofs out- 
side; and, going to the door, received a cavalcade comprising Mr. 
Franklin and his three cousins, escorted by one of old Mr. Able- 
white’s grooms. 

Mr. Godfrey struck me, strangely enough, as being like Mr. 
Franklin in this respect—that he did not seem to be in his customary 
spirits. He kindly shook hands with me as usual, and was most 
politely glad to see his old friend Betteredge wearing so well. But 
there was a sort of cloud over him, which | couldn’t at all account 
for; and when I asked how he had found hig father in healtk, he 
answered rather shortly, ‘* Much as usual.”’ However, the two 
Miss Ablewhites were cheerful enough for twenty, which more than 
restored the balance. ‘They were nearly as big as their brother ; 
spanking, yellow-haired, rosy lasses, overflowing with superabundant 
flesh and blood ; bursting from head to foot with health and spirits. 
Tho legs of the pocr horses trembled with carrying them; and when 
they jumped from their saddles (without waiting to be helped), I 
declare they bounced on the ground as if they were made of india- 
rubber. Everything the Miss Ablewhites said began with a large O; 
everything they did was done with a bang; and they giggled and 
screamed, in season and out of season, on the smallest provocation. 
Bouncers—that’s what I call them. 

Under cover of the noise made by the young ladies, I had an 
opportunity of saying a private word to Mr. Franklin in the hall. 

‘‘ Have you got the Diamond safe, sir ?”’ 

He nodded, and tapped the breast-pocket of his coat. 

‘* Have you seen anything of the Indians ?”’ 

‘Not a glimpse.” With that answer, he asked for my Indy, 
and, bearing she was in the small drawing-room, went there straight, 
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The bell rang, before he had been a minute in the room, and Penelope 
was sent to tell Miss Rachel that Mr. Franklin Blake wanted to 
upeak to her. 

Crossing the hall, about half an hour afterwards, I was brought 
to a sudden standstill by an outbreak of screams from the small 
drawing-room. I can't say I was at all alarmed; for I recognised 
in the screams the favourite large O of the Miss Ablewhites. How- 
ever, I went in (on pretence of asking for instructions about the 
dinner) to discover whether anything serious had really happened. 

There stood Miss Rachel at the tablo, like a person fascinated, 
with the Colonel’s unlucky Diamond in her hand. There, on either 
side of her, knelt the two Bouncers, devouring the jewel with their 
eyes, and screaming with ecstasy every time it flashod on them in 
a new light. There, at the opposite side of the table, stood Mr. 
Godfrey, clapping his hands like a large child, and singing out 
softly, ‘‘ Exquisite! exquisite!’’ There sat Mr. Franklin, in a 
chair by the bookcase, tugging at his beard, and looking anxiously 
towards the window. And there, at the window, stood the object 
he was contemplating -—my lady, having the extract from the 
Colonel’s Will in her hand, and keeping her back turned on the 
whole of the company. 

She faced me, when I asked for my instructions; and I saw the 
family frown gathering over her eyes, and the family temper twitch- 
ing at the corners of her mouth. 

‘* Come to my room in half an hour,’' she answered. ‘‘I shall 
have something to say to you then.” 

With those words, she went out. It was plain cnough that she 
was posed by the same difficulty which had posed Mr. Franklin and 
me in our conference at the Shivering Sand. Was the legacy of the 
Moonstone a proof that she had treated her brother with cruel 
injustice ? or was it a proof that he was worse than the worst she 
had ever thought of him? Serious questions those for my lady to 
determine, while her daughter, innocent of all knowledge of the 
Colonel’s character, stood there with the Colonel’s birthday gift in 
her hand. 

Before I could leave the room, in my turn, Miss Rachel, always 
considerate to the old servant who had been in the house when she 
was born, stopped me. ‘‘ Look, Gabriel!” she said, and flashed 
the jewel before my eyes in a ray of sunlight that poured through 
the window. 

Lord bless us! it was a Diamond! As large, or nearly, as 
a plover's egg! The light that streamed from it was like the light 
of the harvest moon. When you looked down into the stone, you 
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looked into a yellow deep that drew your eyes into it so that they 
saw nothing else. It seemed unfathomable; this jewel, that you 
could hold between your finger and thumb, seemed unfathomable as 
the heavens themselves. We set it in the sun, and then shut the 
light out of the room, and it shone awfully out of the depths of its 
own brightness, with a moony gleam, in tho dark. No wonder Miss 
linchel was fascinated: no wonder hcr cousins screamed. The 
Diamond laid such a hold on me that I burst out with as large an 
‘‘Q” as the Bouncers themselves. The only one of us who kept 
lis senses was Mr. Godfrey. He put an arm round each of his 
histers’ waists, and, Jooking compassionately backwards and forwards 
between the Diamond and me, said, ‘‘ Carbon, Betteredge! mere 
carbon, my good friend, after all!” 

His object, I suppose, was to instruct me. All he did, however, 
was to remind me of the dinner. I hobbled off to my army of 
waiters downstairs. As I went out, Mr. Godfrey said, ‘‘ Dear old 
Betteredge, I have the truest regard for hin!” He was embracing 
his sisters, and ogling Miss Rachel, while ho honoured me with 
that testimony of affection. Something like a stock of love to draw 
on there / Mr. Franklin was a perfect savage by comparison with him. 

At the end of half an hour, I presented myself, as directed, in 
my lady’s room. 

What passed between my mistress and me, on this occasion, was, 
in the main, a repetition of what had passed between Mr. Franklin 
and mo at the Shivering Sand—with this difference, that I took care 
to keep my own counsel about the jugglers, seeing that nothing had 
happened to justify me in alarming my lady on this head. When 
I received my dismissal, I could sco that she took the blackest view 
possible of the Colonel’s motives, and that she was bent on getting 
the Moonstone out of her daughter’s possession at the first opportunity. 

On my way back to my own part of tho house, I was encountered 
by Mr. Franklin. Ho wanted to know if I had seen anything of his 
cousin Rachel. I had seen nothing of her. Could I tell him where 
his cousin Godfrey was? I didn’t know; but I began to suspect 
that Cousin Godfrey might not be far away from Cousin Rachel. 
Mr. Franklin’s suspicions apparently took the same turn. He 
tugged hard at his beard, and went ard shut himself up in the 
library, with a bang of the door that had a world of meaning in it. 

I was interrupted no more in the business of preparing for the 
birthday dinner till it was time for me to smarten myself up for 
receiving the company. Just as I had got my white waistcoat on, 
Penelope presented herself at my toilet, on pretence of brushing 
what little hair I have got left, and improving the tie of my white 
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eravat. ‘My girl was in high spirits, and I saw she had something 
to say to me. She gave me a kiss on the top of my bald head, and 
whispered, ‘‘ News for you, father! Miss Rachel has refused him.” 

“© Who's ‘him?’ ” I asked. 

‘“The ladics’ committec-man, father,” says Penelope. ‘A 
nasty sly fellow! I hate him for trying to supplant Mr. Franklin!” 

If I had had breath enough, I should certainly have protested 
against this indecent way of speaking of an eminent philanthropic 
character. But my daughter happened to bo improving the tio of 
my cravat at that moment, and the whole strength of her feelings 
found its way into her fingers. I never was moro nearly strangled 
in my life. 

‘‘T saw him take her away alono into the rose-garden,” says 
Penelope. ‘* And I waited behind the holly to sec how they came 
back. They had gone out arm-in-arm, both laughing. They camo 
back, walking separate, as gravo as grave could be, and looking 
straight away from cach other in a manner which thero was no mis- 
taking. I never was moro delighted, father, in my life! Thero’s 
one woman in the world who can resist Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite, at 
any rato; and, if I was a lady, I should be another! ” 

Here I should have protested again. But my daughtor had got 
the hair-brush by this time, and tho whole strength of her feelings 
had passed into that. If you are bald, you will understand how she 
searified me. If you aro not, skip this bit, and thank God you have 
got something in the way of a defence between your hair-brush and 
your head. 

“Just on the other side of the holly,’ Penclope went on, 
‘‘Mr. Godfrey camo to a stand-still. ‘ You prefer,’ says he, ‘ that 
I should stop here as if nothing had happened?’ Miss Rachel 
turned on him hike lightning. ‘You have accepted my mother’s 
invitation,’ she said ; ‘and you aro here to meet her guests. Unless 
you wish to make a scandal in the house, you will remain, of 
course!’ She went on a few steps, and then seemed to relent 
a little. ‘Let us forget what has passed, Godfrey,’ she said, ‘and 
let us remain cousins still.” She gave him her hand. He kissed 
it, which J should have considered taking a liberty, and then she 
left him. He waited a little by himself, with his head down, and 
his heel grinding a holo slowly in the gravel walk; you never saw 
a man look more put out in your life. ‘ Awkward!’ he said 
between his teeth, when he looked up, and went on to the house 
—‘very awkward!’ If that was his opinion of himself, he was 
quite right. Awkward enough, I’m sure. And the end of it is, 
father, what I told you all along.” cries Penelope, finishing me 
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off with a last scarification, the hottest of all. ‘‘ Mr. Franklin’s 
the man!” 

I got possession of tho hair-brush, and opened my lips to 
administer the reproof which, you will own, my daughter’s language 
and conduct richly deserved. 

Before I could say a word, the crash of carriage-wheels outside 
struck in, and stopped me. .The first of the dinner-company had 
come. Penelope instantly ran off. I put on my coat, and looked 
in the glass. My head was as red as a lobster; but, in other 
respects, I was as nicely dressed for the ccremonies of the evening 
1s aman need be. I got into the hall just in time to announce the 
two first of the guests. You needn’t feel particularly interested 
about them. Only the philanthropist’s father and mother—Mr. and 
Mrs. Ablewhite. 


CHAPTER X. 


One on the top of the other, the rest of the company followed the 
Ablewhites, till we had the whole tale of them complete. Including 
the family, they wero twenty-four in all. It was a noble sight to see, 
when they were settled in their places round the dinner-table, and 
the Rector of Frizinghall (with beautiful elocution) rose and said 
race. 

: There is no need to worry you with a list of the guests. You 
will meet none of them a second timc—in my part of the story, at 
any rate—with the exception of two. 

Those two sat on either side of Miss Rachel, who, as queen of 
the day, was naturally the great attraction of the party. On this 
occasion, she was more particularly the centre-point towards which 
everybody's eyes were directed ; for (to my lady’s secret annoyance) 
she wore her wonderful birthday present, which eclipsed all the rest— 
the Moonstone. It was without any setting when it had been placed 
in her hands ; but that universal genius, Mr. Franklin, had contrived, 
with the help of his neat fingers and a little bit of silver wire, to fix 
it asa brooch in the bosom of her white dress. Everybody wondered 
at the prodigious size and beauty of the Diamond, as a matter of 
course. But the only two of the company who said anything out of 
the common way about it, were those two guests I have mentioned, 
who sat by Miss Rachel on her right hand and her left. 

The guest, on her left was Mr. Candy, our doctor at Frizinghall, 

This was a pleasant, companionable little man, with the draw- 
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back, however, I must own, ot being too fond, in season and out of 
season, of his joke, and cf his plunging in rather a headlong manncr 
into talk with strangers, without waiting to feel his way first. In 
society he was constantly making mistakes, and setting people unin- 
tentionally by the cars togethcr. In his medical practice he was a 
more prudent man; picking up his diserction (as his enemies said) 
by a kind of instinct, and proving to be generally right where more 
carefully conducted doctors turned out to be wrong. What he said 
about the Diamond to Miss Rachel was said, as usual, by way of a 
mystification or joke. He gravely entreated her (in the interests 
of science) to lct him take it home and burn it. ‘‘ We will first 
heat it, Miss Rachel,” says the doctor, ‘‘ to such and such a degree ; 
then we will expose it to a current of air; and, little by littlh—puff! 
—we evaporate tho Diamond, and spare you a world of anxicty about 
the safe keeping of a valuable precious stone!’ My lady, listening 
with rather a careworn expression on her facc, scemed to wish that 
the doctor ;had been in carnest, and that he could have found Miss 
Rachel zealous enough in the cause of science to sacrifice her birth- 
day gift. 

The other guest, who sat on my young lady’s right hand, was an 
eminent public character—being no other than the celebrated Indian 
traveller, Mr. Murthwaite, who, at risk of his life, had penetrated in 
disguise where no Huropean had ever set foot before. 

This was a long, lean, wiry, brown, silent man. He had a weary 
look, and a very steady, attentive eye. It was rumoured that he 
was tired of the humdrum life among the people in our parts, and 
longing to go back and wander off on the tramp again in the wild 
places of the East. Except what he said to Miss Rachel about her 
jewel, I doubt if he spoke six words or drank so much as a single 
glass of wine, all through the dinner. The Moonstone was the only 
object that interested him in the smallest degree. The fame of it 
seemed to have reached him, in some of those perilous Indian places 
where his wanderings had lain. After looking at it silently for so 
long a time that Miss Rachel began to get confused, he said to her 
in his cool immovable way, ‘If you ever go to India, Miss Verinder, 
don’t take your unclo’s birthday gift with you. A Hindoo diamond 
is sometimes part of a Hindoo religion. I know a certain city, and 
a certain temple in that city, where, dressed as you aro now, your 
life would not be worth five minutes’ purchase.”’ Miss Rachel, safe 
in England, was quite delighted to hear of her danger in India. The 
Bouncers were more delighted still; they dropped their knives and 
forks with a crash, and burst out together vehemently, ‘‘O! how 
interesting !"' My lady fidgeted in her chair, and changed the subject. 
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As the dinner got on, I became aware, little Ly little, that this 
festival was not prospering as other like festivals had prospered 
before it. 

Looking back at the birthday now, by the light of what happened 
afterwards, I am half inclined to think that the cursed Diamond must 
have cast a blight on the whole company. I plied them well with 
wine; and being a privileged character, followed the unpopular 
dishes round the table, and whispered to the company confidentially, 
‘¢ Please to change your mind and try it; for I know it will do you 
good.” Nino times out of ten they changed their minds—out of 
regard for their old original Betteredge, they were pleased to say— 
but all to no purposc. There were gaps of silence in the talk, as 
the dinner got on, that made me fecl personally uncomfortable. When 
they did use their tongues again, they used them innocently, in the 
most unfortunate manner and to the worst possible purpose. Mr. 
Candy, the doctor, for instauec, said more unlucky things than I 
ever knew him to say before. ‘Take one sample of the way in which 
he went on, and you will understand what T had to put up with at 
the sideboard, officiating as J was in the character of a man who had 
the prosperity of the festival at heart. 

Ono of our ladics present at dinner was worthy Mrs. Threadgall, 
widow of the late Professor of that name. Talking of her deccased 
husband perpetually, this good lady never mentioned to strangers 
that he was deceased. She thought, 1 suppose, that every able- 
bodied adult in England ought to know as much as that. In one of 
the gaps of silence, somebody mentioned the dry and rather nasty 
subject of human anatomy; whereupon good Mrs. Threadgall 
straightway brought in her late husband as usual, without mention- 
ing that he was dead. Anatomy she described as the Professor’s 
favourite recreation in his lcisure hours. As ill-luck would have it, 
Mr. Candy, sitting opposite (who knew nothing of the deceased gen- 
tleman), heard her. Being the most polite of men, he seized the 
opportunity of assisting the Professor’s anatomical amusements on 
the spot. 

‘They have got some remarkably fine skeletons lately at the 
College of Surgeons,” says Mr. Candy, across the table, in a loud 
cheerful voice. ‘1 strongly recommend the Professor, ma’am, 
when he next has an hour to spare, to pay them a visit.” 

You might have heard a pin fall. The company (out of respect 
to the Professor's incmory) all sat speechless. I was behind Mrs. 
‘Threadgall at the time, plying her confidentially with a glass of hock. 
She dropped her head, and said in a very low voice, ‘‘ My beloved 
husband is no more.” 
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Unlucky Mr. Candy, hearing nothing, and miles away from 
suspecting the truth, went on across the table louder and politer 
than ever. 

‘‘The Professor may not be aware,” says he, ‘‘ that the card of 
a member of the College will admit him, on any day but Sunday, 
between the hours of ten and four.”’ 

Mrs. Threadgall dropped her head right into her tucker, and, in 
a lower voice still, repeated the solemn words, ‘‘ My beloved husband 
ig no more.” 

I winked hard at Mr. Candy across the table. Miss Rachel 
touched his arm. My lady looked unntterable things at him. Quite 
useless! On he went, with a cordiality that there was no stopping 
anyhow. ‘I shall bo delighted,” says he, ‘to send the Professor 
my card, if you will oblige me by mentioning his present address.” 

‘‘His present address, sir, is the yrave,” says Mra. Threadgall, 
suddenly losing her temper, and speaking with an emphasis and 
fury that made the glasses ring again. ‘* The Professor has been 
dead these ten years !” 

‘Oh, good heavens!” says Mr. Candy. Excepting the 
Bouncers, who burst out laughing, such a blank now fell on the 
company, that they might all have been going the way of the 
Professor, and hailing as he did from the direction of the grave. 

So much for Mr. Candy. The rest of them were nearly as pro- 
voking in their different ways as the doctor himself. When they 
ought to have spoken, they didn’t speak; or when they did speak 
they were perpetually at cross purposes. Mr. Godfrey, though so 
eloquent in public, declined to exert himself in private. Whether 
he was sulky, or whethcr he was bashful, after his discomfiture in 
the rose-garden, I can’t say. He kept all his talk for the private 
ear of the lady (a member of our family) who sat next to him. She 
was one of his committce-women—a spiritually-minded person, with 
a fine show of collar-bone and a pretty taste in champagne; liked it 
dry, you understand, and plenty of it. Being close behind these two 
at the sideboard, I can testify, from what I heard pass between 
them, that the company lost a good deal of very improving conversa- 
tion, which I caught up while drawing the corks, and carving the 
mutton, and so forth. What they said about their Charities I didn’t 
hear. When I had time to listen to them, they had got a long way 
beyond their women to be confined, and their women to be rescued, 
and were disputing on serious subjects. Religion (I understand Mr. 
Godfrey to say, between the corks and the carving) meant love. 
And love meant religion. And earth was heaven a little the worse 
for wear. And heaven was earth, done up again to look like new. 
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Earth had some very objectionable people in it; but, to make 
amends for that, all the women in heaven would be members of a 
prodigious committee that never quarrelled, with all the men in 
attendance on them as ministering angels. Beautiful! beautiful! 
But why the mischief did Mr. Godfrey keep it all to his lady and 
himself ? 

Mr. Franklin again—surely, you will say, Mr. Franklin stirred 
the company up into making a pleasant evening of it ? 

Nothing of the sort! He had quite recovered himself, and he 
was in wonderful force and spirits, Penelope having informed him, I 
suspect, of Mr. Godfrey’s reception in the rose-garden. But, talk 
us he might, nine times out of ten he pitched on the wrong subject, 
or he addressed himsclf to the wrong person; the end of it being 
that he offended some, and puzzled all of them. That foreign 
training of his—those French and German and Italian sides of him, 
to which I have already alluded—came out, at my lady's hospitable 
hoard, in a most bewildering manner. 

What do you think, for imstance, of his discussing the lengths to 
which a married woman might let her admiration go for a man who 
was not her husband, and putting it in his clear-headed witty French 
way to the maiden aunt of the Vicar of Frizinghall? What do you 
think, when he shifted to the German side, of his telling the lord of 
the manor, while that great authority on cattle was quoting his ex- 
perience in the breeding of bulls, that experience, properly under- 
stood, counted for nothing, and that the proper way to breed bulls 
was to look deep into your own mind, evolve out of it the idea of a 
perfect bull, and produce him? What do you say, when our county 
member, growing hot, at cheese and salad time, about the spread of 
democracy in England, burst out as follows: ‘‘If we once lose our 
ancient safeguards, Mr. Blake, I beg to ask you, what have we got 
left ?’’—what do you say to Mr. Franklin answering, from the Italian 
point of view: “ We have got three things left, sir—Love, Music, 
and Salad?” He not only terrified the company with such out 
breaks as these, but, when the English side of him turned up in due 
course, he lost lis foreign smoothness ; and, getting on the subject 
of the medical profession, said such downright things in ridicule of 
doctors, that he actually put good-humoured little Mr. Candy in a 
rage. 

: The dispute between them began in Mr. Franklin being led—I 
forget how—to acknowledge that he had latterly slept very badly at 
night. Mr. Candy thereupon told him that his nerves were all out 
of order, and that he ought to go through a course of medicine 
immediately. Mr. Franklin replied that a course of medicine, and a 
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course of groping in the dark,’ meant, in his estimation, one and tho 
same thing. Mr. Candy, hitting back smartly, said that Mr. 
Franklin himself was, constitutionally speaking, groping in the dark 
after sleep, and that nothing but medicine could help him to find it. 
Mr. Franklin, keeping the ball up on his side, said he had often 
heard of the blind leading the blind, and now, for the first time, he 
knew what it meant. In this way, they kept it going briskly, cut 
and thrust, till they both of them got hot—Mr. Candy, in particuiar, 
so completely losing his self-control, in defence of his profession, 
that my lady was obliged to interfere, and forbid the dispute to go 
on. This necessary act of authority put the last extinguisher on the 
spirits of the company. The talk spurted up again here and there, 
for a minute or two at atime; but there was a miserable lack of 
life and sparkle in it. The Devil (or the Diamond) possessed that 
dinner-party ; aud it was a relief to everybody when my mistress 
rose, and gave the ladies the signal to leave the gentlemen over 
their wine. 


1 had just ranged the decanters in a row before old Mr. Able- 
white (who represented the master of the house), when there came 
a sound from the terrace which startled me out of my company 
manners on the instant. Mr. Franklin and I looked at each other ; 
it was the sound of the Indian drum. As I live by bread, here were 
the jugglers returning to us with the return of the Moonstone to the 
house ! 

As they rounded the corner of the terrace, and came in sight, I 
hobbled out to warn them off. But, as ill-luck would have it, the 
two Bouncers were beforehand with me. They whizzed out on to 
the terrace like a couple of skyrockets, wild to see the Indians ex- 
hibit their tricks. The other ladies followed; the gentlemen came 
out on their side. Before you could say, ‘‘Lord bless us!" the 
rogues were making their salaams; and the Bouncers were kissing 
the pretty little boy. 

Mr. Franklin got on one side of Miss Rachel, and I put myself 
behind her. If our suspicions were-right, there she stood, innocent 
of all knowledge of the truth, showing the Indians the Diamond in 
the bosom of her dress ! 

I can't tell you what tricks they performed, or how they did it. 
What with the vexation about the dinner, and what with the provoca- 
tion of the rogues coming back just in the nick of time to seo the 
jewel with their own eyes, I own I lost my head. ‘The first thing 
that I remember noticing was the sudden appearance on the scene of 
the Indian traveller, Mr. Murthwaite. Skirting the half-circle in 
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which the gentlefolks stood or sat, he came quietly behind the jug- 
glers, and spoke to them on a sudden in the language of their own 
country. 

If he had pricked them with a bayonet, I doubt if the Indians 
could have started and turned on him with a more tigerish quickness 
than they did, on hearing the first words that passed his lips. The 
next moment, they were bowing and salaaming to him in their most 
polite and snaky way. After a few words in the unknown tongue 
had passed on either side, Mr. Murthwaite withdrew as quietly as 
he had approached. The chief Indian, who acted as interpreter, 
thereupon wheeled about again towards the gentlefolks. I noticed 
that the fellow’s coffee-coloured face had turned grey since Mr. 
Murthwaite had spoken to him. He bowed to my lady, and informed 
her that the exhibition was over. The Bouncers, indescribably dis- 
appointed, burst out with a loud “O!” directed against Mr. Mur 
thwaite for stopping the performance. The chief Indian laid his 
hand humbly on his breast, and said a second time that the juggling 
was over. The little boy went round with the hat. The ladies 
withdrew to the drawing-room; and the gentlemen (excepting Mr. 
Franklin and Mr. Murthwaite) returned to their wine. I and the 
footman followed the Indians, and saw them safe off the premises. 

Going back by way of the shrubbery, I smelt tobacco, and found 
Mr. Franklin and Mr. Murthwaite (the latter smoking a cheroot) 
walking slowly up and down among the trees. Mr. Franklin beckoned 
to me to join them. 

‘‘ This,” says Mr. Franklin, presenting me to the great traveller, 
‘‘is Gabriel Betteredge, the old servant and friend of our family of 
whom I spoke to you just now. Tell him, if you please, what you 
have just told me.” 

Mr. Murthwaite took his cheroot out of his mouth, and leaned, in 
his weary way, against the trunk of a tree. 

‘Mr. Betteredge,” he began, ‘‘ those three Indians are no more 
jugglers than you and I are.” 

Here was a new surprise! I naturally asked the traveller if he 
had: ever met with the Indians before. 

‘‘ Never,” says Mr. Murthwaite; ‘but I know what Indian 
juggling really is. All you have seen to-night is a very bad and 
clumsy imitation of it. Unless, after long experience, I am utterly 
mistaken, those men are high-caste Brahmins. I charged them with 
being disguised, and you saw how it told on them, clever as the 
Hindoo people are in concealing their feelings. There is a mystery 
about their conduct that I can’t explain. They have doubly sacri- 
fieed their caste—first, in crossing the sea; secondly, in disguising 
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themselves as jugglers. In the land they live in, that is a tremendous 
sacrifice to make. There must be some very serious motive at the 
bottom of it, and some justification of no ordinary kind to plead for 
them, in recovery of their caste, when thoy return to theirown country.”’ 

I was struck dumb. Mr. Murthwaite went on with his chercot. 
Mr. Franklin, after what looked to mo like a little private vecriag 
about between the different sides of his character, broke the silence 
as follows: 

‘‘T feel somo hesitation, Mr. Murthwaite, in troubling you with 
family matters, in which you can have no interest and which I am 
not very willing to speak of out of our own circle. But, after what 
you have said, I feel bound, in the interests of Lady Verinder and 
her daughter, to tell you something which may possibly put the clue 
into your hands. I speak to you in confidence; you will oblige me, 
I am sure, by not forgetting that?” 

With this preface, he told the Indian traveller all that he had 
told me at the Shivering Sand. Even the immovable Mr. Murthwaite 
was so interested in what he heard, that he let his cheroot go out. 

“Now,” says Mr. Franklin, when ho had done, ‘‘ what does 
your experience say ?”’ 

“My experience,” answered the traveller, ‘‘says that you have 
had more narrow escapes of your life, Mr. Franklin Blake, than I 
have had of mine; and that is saying a great deal.” 

It was Mr. Franklin’s turn to be astonished now. 

‘< Ts it really as serious as that ?”’ he asked. 

‘In my opinion it is,’’ answered Mr. Murthwaite. ‘I can’t 
doubt, after what you have told me, that the restoration of the Moon- 
stone to its place on the forehead of the Indian idol, is the motive 
and the justification of that sacrifice of caste which I alluded to just 
now. Those men will wait their opportunity with the patience of 
cats, and will use it with the ferocity of tigers. How you have 
escaped them I can’t imagine,” says the eminent traveller, lighting 
his cheroot again, and staring hard at Mr. l'ranklin. ‘‘ You have 
been carrying the Diamond backwards and forwards, here and in 
London, and you are still a living man! Let us try and account 
for it. It was daylight, both times, I suppose, when you took the 
jewel out of the bank in London ?”’ 

‘‘ Broad daylight,” says Mr. Franklin. 

‘‘ And plenty of people in the streets ?” 

‘* Plenty.” 

‘‘ You settled, of course, to arrive at Lady Verinder’s house at a 
certain time? It’s a lonely country between this and the station, 
Did you keep your appointment ?”’ 
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‘“No. I arrived four hours earlier than my appointment.” 

‘““T beg to congratulate you on that proceeding! When did you 
take the Diamond to the bank at the town here ?” 

‘‘T took it an hour after I had brought it to this house—and three 
hours before anybody was prepared for seeing me in these parts.” 

‘‘T beg to congratulate you again! Did you bring it back here 
alone ?”’ 

‘No. I happened to ride back with my cousins and the groom.” 

‘‘T beg to congratulate you for the third time! If you ever feel 
inclined to travel beyond the civilized limits, Mr. Blake, let me 
know, and I will go with you. You are a lucky man.” 

Here I struck in. This soit of thing didn’t at all square with 
my English ideas. 

‘°You don’t really mean to say, sir,’’ I asked, ‘‘ that they would 
have taken Mr. Franklin’s life, to get their Diamond, if he had given 
them the chance ?”’ 

‘“Do you smoke, Mr. Betteredge ?” says the traveller. 

‘¢ Yeg, sir.” 

‘Do you care much for the ashes left in your pipe, when you 
empty it?” 

‘© No, sir.” 

‘In the country those men came from, they care just as much 
about killing 9 man, as you care about emptying the ashes out of 
your pipe. If a thousand lives stood between them and the getting 
back of their Diamond—and if they thought they could destroy those 
lives without discovery—they would take them all. The sacrifice of 
caste is a serious thing in India, if you like. ‘The sacrifice of life is 
nothing at all.” 

I expressed my opinion, upon this, that they were a set of 
murdering thieves. Mr. Murthwaite expressed his opinion that they 
were a wonderful people. Mr. Franklin, expressing no opinion at 
all, brought us back to the matter in hand. 

‘‘ They have seen the Moonstone on Miss Verinder’s dress,” he 
said. ‘‘ What is to be done ?”’ 

‘¢ What your uncle threatened to do,”’ answered Mr. Murthwaite. 
‘Colonel Herncastle understood the people he had to deal with. 
Send the Diamond to-morrow (under guard of more than one man) 
to be cut up at Amsterdam. Make half a dozen diamonds of it, 
instead of one. There is an end of its sacred identity as The Moon- 
stone—and there is an end of the conspiracy.” 

Mr. Franklin turned to me. 

‘There is no help for it,” he said. ‘We must speak to Lady 
Verinder to-morrow.” 
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‘¢ What about to-night, sir?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Suppose the Indians 
eome back ?” 

Mr. Murthwaite answered me, before Mr. Franklin could speak. 

‘¢The Indians won't risk coming back to-night,” he said. ‘‘ The 
direct way is hardly over the way they take to anything—let alone 
a matter like this, in which the slightest mistake might be fatal to 
their reaching their end.”’ 

‘But suppose the rogues are bolder than you think, sir?” I 
persisted. 

‘‘In that case,’’ says Mr. Murthwaite, ‘“lct the dogs loose. 
Have you got any big dogs in tho yard ?” 

‘©Two, sir. <A mastiff and a bloodhound.” 

‘‘They will do. In the present emergency, Mr. Betteredge, the 
mastiff aud the bloodhound have one great merit—they are not 
likely to be troubled with your scruples about the sanctity of human 
life.” 

The strumming of the piano reached us from the drawing-room, 
as he fired that shot at mc. He threw away his cheroot, and took 
Mr. Franklin’s arm, to go back to the ladies. I noticed that the 
sky was clouding over fast, as 1 followed them to the house. Mr. 
Murthwaite noticed it too. Ie looked round at me, in his dry, 
drolling way, and said : 

‘‘The Indians will want their umbrellas, Mr. Betteredge, to- 
night !” 

It was all very well for him to joke. But I was not an eminent 
traveller—and my way in this world had not led me into playing 
ducks and drakes with my own life, among thieves and murderers in 
the outlandish places of the earth. I went into my own little room, 
and sat down in my chair in a perspiration, and wondered helplessly 
what was to be done next. In this anxious frame of mind, other 
men might have ended by working themselves up into a fever; I 
ended in a different way. I lit my pipe, and took a turn at Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Before I had been at it five minutes, I came to this amazing bit 
—page one hundred and sixty-one—as follows: 

‘‘Fear of Danger is ten thousand times more terrifying than 
Danger itself, when apparent to the Kyes ; and we find the Burthen 
: Anxiety greater, by much, than the Evil which we are anxious 
about.” 

The man who doesn’t believe in Robinson Crusoe, after that, is a 
man with a screw loose in his understanding, or a man lost in the 
mist of his own self-conceit! Argument is thrown away upon him ; 
aud pity is better reserved for some person with a livelier faith. 
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T was far on with my second pipe, and still lost in admiration of 
that wonderfal book, when Penelope (who had been handing round 
the tea) came in with her report from the drawing-room. She had 
left the Bouncers singing a duet—words beginning with a large 
‘*O,” and music to correspond. She had observed that my lady 
made mistakes in her game of whist for the first time in our experi- 
ence of her. She had seen the great traveller asleep in a corner. 
She had overheard Mr. Franklin sharpening his wits on Mr. Godfrey, 
at the expense of Ladies’ Charities in gencral ; and she had noticed 
that Mr. Godfrey hit him back again rather more smartly than 
became a gentleman of hig benevolent character. She had detected 
Miss Rachel, apparently engaged in appeasing Mrs. Threadgall by 
showing her some photographs, and really occupicd in stealing looks 
at Mr. Franklin, which no intelligent lady's maid could misinterpret 
for a single instant. Finally, she had missed Mr. Candy, the doctor, 
who had mysteriously disappeared from the drawing-room, and had 
then mysteriously returned, and entered into conversation with Mr, 
Godfroy. Upon the whole, things were prospering better than the 
experience of the diuncr gave us any right tu expect. If we could 
only hold on for another hour, old Father Time would bring up their 
carriages, and relieve us of them altogether. 

Everything wears off in this world; and even the comforting 
effect of Nobinson Crusoe wore off, after Penelope left me. I got 
fidgety again, and resolved on making a survey of the grounds before 
the rain came. Instcad of taking the footman, whose nose was 
human, and therefore uscless in any emergency, I took the blood- 
hound with me. His nose for a stranger was to be depended on. 
We went all round the premises, and out into the road—and returned 
as wise as we went, having discovered no such thing as a lurking 
human creature anywhere. 

Tho arrival of the carriages was the signal for the arrival of the 
rain. It poured as if it meant to pour all night. With the excep- 
tion of the doctor, whose gig was waiting for him, the rest of the 
company went home snugly, under cover, in close carriages. I told 
Mr. Candy that I was afraid he would get wet through. He told 
me, in return, that he wondered I had arrived at my time of life, 
without knowing that a doctor's skin was waterproof. So he drove 
away in the rain, laughing over his own little joke; and so we got 
rid of our dinner company. 

The next thing to tel] is the story of the night. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


WueEn the last of tho gnests had driven away, I went back into the 
inner hall, and found Samuel at the side-table, presiding over the 
brandy and soda-water. My lady and Miss Rachel came out of the 
drawing-room, followed by the two gentlemen. Mr. Godfrey had 
some brandy and soda-water. Mr. Franklin took nothing. He sat 
down, looking dead tired ; the talking on this birthday occasion had, 
I suppose, been too much for him. 

My lady, turning round to wish them good-night, looked hard at 
the wicked Colonel’s legacy shining in her daughter’s dress. 

‘* Rachel,” she asked, ‘‘ where aro you going to put your Diamond 
to-night ?”’ 

Miss Rachel was in high good spirits, just in that humour for 
talking nonsense, and perversely persisting in it as if it was sense, 
which you may sometimes have observed in young girls, when they 
are highly wrought up, at the end of an exciting day. Tirst, she 
declared she didn’t know whero to put the Diamond. Then she 
said, ‘‘ On her dressing-table, of course, along with her other things.’ 
Then she remembered that the Diamond might take to shining of 
itself, with its awful moony light, in the dark—and that would terrify 
her in the dead of night. ‘Then she bethought herself of an Indian 
cabinet which stood in her sitting-room; and instantly made up her 
mind to put the Indian diamond in the Indian cabinet, for the purpose 
of permitting two beautiful native productions to admire each othor. 
Having let her little flow of nonsense run on as far as that point, 
her mother interposed and stopped her. 

«« My dear! your Indian cabinet has no lock to it,” says my lady. 

‘‘Good Heavens, mamma!’’ cried Miss Rachel, ‘‘is this an 
hotel? Are there thieves in the house ?”’ 

Without taking notice of this fantastic way of talking, my lady 
wished the gentlemen good-night. She next turned to Miss Rachel, 
and kissed her. ‘‘ Why not let me keep the Diamond for you to- 
night?” she asked. 

Miss Rachel received that proposal as she might, ten years since, 
have received s proposal to part her from a new doll. My lady saw 
there was no reasoning with her that night. ‘ Come into my room, 
Rachel, the first thing to-morrow murning,” she said. ‘‘I shall nave 
something to say to you.”” With those last words she left us slowly ; 
thinking her own thoughts, and, to all appearance, not best pleased 
with the way by which they were leading her. 

Miss Rachel was the next to say good-night. She shook hands 
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first with Mr. Godfrey, who was standing at the other end of the 
hall, looking at a picture. Then she turned back to Mr. Franklin, 
still sitting weary and silent in a corner. 

What words passed between them I can't say. But standing 
near the old oak frame which holds our large looking-glass, I saw 
her reflected in it, slyly slipping the locket which Mr. Franklin had 
given to her, out of the bosom of her dress, and showing it to him 
for a moment, with a smile which certainly meant something out of 
the common, before she tripped off to bed. This incident staggered 
me a little in the reliance I had previously felt on my own judgment. 
I began to think that Penelope might be right about the state of her 
young lady’s affections, after all. 

As soon as Miss Rachel left him eyes to see with, Mr. Franklin 
noticed me. His variable humour, shifting about everything, had 
shifted about the Indians already. 

‘“‘ Betteredge,”’ ho said, ‘‘I’mn half inclined to think I took Mr. 
Murthwaite too seriously, when we had that talk in the shrubbery. 
I wonder whether ho has been trying any of his traveller’s tales on 
us? Do you really mean to let the dogs loose?” 

‘Tl relieve them of their collars, sir,’’ I answered, ‘‘ and leave 
them free to take a turn in the night, if they smell] a reason for it.” 

‘All right,” says Mr. Franklin. ‘‘ We'll see what is to be 
done to-morrow. I am not at all disposed to alarm my aunt, Better- 
edge, without a very pressing reason for it. Good-night.”’ 

He looked so worn and pale as he nodded to me, and took his 
candle to go upstairs, that 1 ventured to advise his having a drop of 
brandy-and-watcr, by way of nightcap. Mr. Godfrey, walking towards 
us from the other end of the hall, backed me. He pressed Mr. 
Franklin, in the friendliest manner, to take something, before he 
went to bed. 

I only note these trifling circumstances, because, after all I had 
seen and heard, that day, it pleased me to observe that our two 
gentlemen were on just as good terms as ever. Their warfare of 
words (heard by Penelope in the drawing-room), and their rivalry 
for the best place in Miss Rachel’s good graces, seemed to have 
set no serious difference between them. But there! they were both 
good-tempered, and both men of the world. And there is certainly 
this merit in people of station, that they are not nearly so quarrel- 
some among each other as people of no station at all. 

Mr. Franklin declined the brandy-and-water, and went upstairs 
with Mr. Godfrey, their rooms being next door to each other. On 
the landing, however, either his cousin persuaded him, or he veered 
about and changed his mind as usual. ‘‘ Perhaps I may want it iz 
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the night,” he called down to me. ‘' Send up some brandy-and- 
water into my room.” 

I sent up Samuel with the brandy-and-water ; and then went 
out, and unbuckled the dogs’ collars. They both lost their heads 
with astonishment on being set loose at that time of night, and 
jamped upon me like a couple of puppios! However, the rain soon 
cooled them down again: they lapped a drop of water each, and 
crept back into their kennels. As I went into the house, I noticed 
signs in the sky which betokened a break in tho weather for the 
better. For the present, it still poured heavily, and the ground was 
in a perfect sop. 

Samuel and I went all over the house, and shut up as usual. I 
examined everything myself, and trusted nothing to my deputy on 
this occasion. All was safe and fast, when I rested my old bones in 
bed, between midnight and one in the morning. 

The worries of the day had been a little too much for me, I 
suppose. At any rate, I had a touch of Mr. Franklin's malady that 
night. It was sunrise, before I fell off at last into a sleep. All the 
time I lay awake, the houso was as quict as the grave. Nota sound 
stirred but the splash of the rain, and the sighing of the wind among 
the trees as a broeze sprang up with the morning. 


About half-past seven I woke, and opened my window on a fine 
sunshiny day. The clock had struck eight, and I was just going 
out to chain up the dogs again, when I heard a sudden whisking of 
petticoats on the stairs behind me. 

I turned about, and there was Penelope flying down after me 
like mad. ‘‘Father!’’ she screamed, ‘‘come upstairs, for God's 
sake! The Diamond is gone /” 

‘* Are you out of your mind ?”’ I asked her. 

‘‘Gone!’’ says Penclope. ‘‘ Gone, nobody knows how! Come 
up and see.”’ 

She dragged me after her into our young lady’s sitting-room, 
which opened into her bed-room. There, on the threshold of her 
bed-room door, stood Miss Rachel, almost as white in the face as 
the white dressing-gown that clothed her. There also stood the two 
doors of the India cabinet, wide open. One of the drawers inside 
was pulled out as far as it would go. 

‘‘Look!’’ says Penelope. ‘‘I myself saw Miss Rachel put the 
Diamond into that drawer last night.” 

I went to the cabinet. The drawer was empty. 

‘‘ Ts this true, miss ?”’ I asked. 

With a look that was not like herself, with a voice that was not 
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like her own, Miss Rachel answered, as my daughter had answered : 
‘* The Diamond is gone!” 

Having said those words, she withdrew into her bed-room, and 
shut and locked the door. 

Before we knew which way to turn next, my lady came in, 
hearing my voice in her daughter’s sitting-room, and wondering what 
had happened. The news of the loss of the Diamond seemed to 
petrify her. She went straight to Miss Rachel’s bed-room, and 
insisted on being admitted. Miss Rachel let her in. 

The alarm, running through the house like fire, caught the two 
gentlemen next. 

Mr. Godfrey was the first to come out of his room. All he did 
when he heard what had happened was to hold up his hands in 
a state of bewilderment, which didn’t say much for his natural 
atrength of mind. Mr. Franklin, whose clear head I had confidently 
counted on to advise us, seemed to be as helpless as his cousin when 
he heard the news in his turn. For a wonder, he had had a good 
night’s rest at last; and the unaccustomed luxury of sleep had, as 
he said himself, apparently stupefied him. However, when he had 
swallowed his cup of coffee—which he always took, on the foreign 
plan, some hours before he ate any breakfast—his brains brightened ; 
the clear-headed side of him turned up, and he took the matter in 
hand, resolutely and cleverly, much as follows : 

He first sent for the servants, and told them to leave all the 
lower doors and windows (with the exception of the front door, which 
I had opened) exactly as they had been left when we locked up 
overnight. He next proposed to his cousin and to me to make 
quite sure, before wo took any further steps, that the Diamond had 
not accidentally dropped somewhere out of sight—say at the back 
of the cabinet, or down behind the table on which the cabinet stood. 
Having searched in both places, and found nothing—having also 
questioned Penelope, and discovered from her no more than the 
little she had already told me—Mr. Franklin suggested next extend- 
ing our inquiries to Miss Rachel, and sent Penelope to knock at 
her bed-room door. 

My lady answered the knock, and closed the door behind her. 
The moment after, we heard it locked inside by Miss Rachel. My 
mistress came out among us, looking sorely puzzled and distressed. 
‘¢ The loss of the Diamond seems to have quite overwhelmed Rachel,”’ 
she said, in reply to Mr. Franklin. ‘‘She shrinks, in the strangest 
manner, from speaking of it, even to me. It 1s impossible you can 
see her for the present.” 

Having added to our perplexities by this account of Miss Rachel, 
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my lady, after a little effort, recovered her usual composure, and 
acted with her usual decision. 

‘‘T suppose there is no help for it?” she said, quietly. ‘I 
suppose I have no alternative but to send for the police ? ” 

‘‘ And the first thing for the police to do,” added Mr. Franklin, 
eatching her up, ‘‘is to lay hands on the Indian jugglers who 
performed here last night.” 

My lady and Mr. Godfrey (not knowing what Mr. Franklin and 
I knew) both started, and both looked surprised. 

‘‘] can’t stop to explain myself now,” Mr. Franklin went on. 
‘‘T ean only tell you that the Indians have certainly stolen the 
Diamond. Give me a letter of introduction,” says he, addressing 
my lady, ‘‘ to one of the magistrates at Frizinghall—merely telling 
lim that I represent your interests and wishes, and let me ride off 
with it instantly. Our chance of catching the thieves may depend 
on our not wasting one unnecessary minute.” (Nota bene: Whether 
it was the French side or the Iinglish, the right side of Mr. Franklin 
seemed to be uppermost now. ‘lhe only question was, How long 
would it last ?) 

He put pen, ink, and paper before his aunt, who (ns it appeared 
to me) wrote the letter he wanted a little unwillingly. If it had 
been possible to overlook such an event as the loss of a jewel worth 
twenty thousand pounds, I believe—with my lady’s opinion of her 
late brother, and her distrust of his burthday-gift—it would have 
been privately a relief to her to let the thieves get off with the 
Moonstone scot free. 

I went out with Mr. Franklin to the stables, and took the 
opportunity of asking him how tho Indians (whom I suspected, of 
course, as shrewdly as he did) could possibly have got into the house. 

‘‘One of them might have slipped into the hall, in the confusion, 
when the dinner company were going away,” says Mr Franklin. 
‘‘Tho fellow may have been under the sofa while my aunt and 
Rachel were talking about where the Diamond was to be put for the 
night. He would only have to wait till the house was quiet, and 
there it would be in the cabinct, to be had for the taking.” With 
those words, he called to the groom to open the gate, and galloped off. 

This seemed certainly to be the only rational explanation. But 
how had the thief contrived to make his escape from the house ? 
1 had found the front door locked and bolted, as I had left it at 
night, when I went to open it, after getting up. As for the other 
doors and windows, there they were still, all safe and fast, to speak 
for theinselves. The dogs, too? Suppose the thief had got away 
by dropping from one of the upper windows, how had he escaped 
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the dogs? Had he come provided for them with drugged meat ? 
As the doubt crossed my mind, the dogs themselves came gallopiug 
at me round a corner, rolling each other over on the wet grass, in 
such lively health and spirits that it was with no small difficulty I 
brought them to reason, and chained them up again. The mora 
I turned it over in my mind, the less satisfactory Mr. Franklin's 
explanation appeared to be. 

We had our breakfasts—whatever happens in a house, robbery 
or murder, it doesn’t matter, you must have your breakfast. When 
we had done, my lady sent for me; and I found myself compelled 
to tell her all that I had hitherto concealed, relating to the Indians 
and their plot. Being a woman of a high courage, she soon got 
over the first startling effect of what I had to communicate. Her 
mind seemed to be fur more perturbed about her daughter than about 
the heathen rogues and their conspiracy. ‘‘ You know how odd 
Rachel is, and how differently she behaves sometimes from other 
girls,” my lady said to me. ‘‘ But I have never, in all my experience, 
seen her so strange and so reserved as she is now. The loss of her 
jewel seems almost to have turned her brain. Who would have 
thought that horrible Diamond could have laid such a hold on her 
in so short a time ?”’ 

It was certainly strange. Taking toys and trinkets in general, 
Miss Rachel was nothing like so mad after them as most young 
girls. Yet there she was, still locked up inconsolably in her bed- 
room. Itis but fair to add that she was not the only one of us in 
the house who was thrown out of the regular groove. Mr. Godfrey, 
for instance—though professionally a sort of consoler-general— 
seemed to be at a loss where to look for his own resources. Having 
no company to amuse him, and getting no chance of trying what 
his experience of women in distress could do towards comforting 
Miss Rachel, he wandered hither and thither about the house and 
gardens in an aimless uneasy way. He was in two different minds 
about what it became him to do, after the misfortune that had 
happened to us. Ought he to relieve the family, in their present 
situation, of the responsibility of him as a guest, or ought he to 
stay on the chance that even his humble services might be of some 
use? Hoe decided ultimately that the last course was perhaps the 
most customary and considerate course to take, in such a very 
peculiar case of family distress as this was. Circumstances try the 
metal a man is really made of. Mr. Godfrey, tried by circum- 
stances, showed himself of weaker metal than I had thought him 
to be. As for the women-servants—excepting Rosanna Spearman, 
who kept by herself——they took to whispering together in coruers, 
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and staring at nothing suspiciously, as is the manner of that weaker 
half of the human family, when anything extraordinary happens in 
a house. I myself acknowledge to have been fidgety and ill- 
tempered. The cursed Moonstone had turned us all upside down. 

A little before eleven, Mr. Franklin came back. The resolute 
side of him had, to all appearance, given way, in the interval since 
his departure, under the stress that had been laid on it. He had 
left us at a gallop; he came back to us at a walk. When he went 
away, he was made of iron. When he returned, he was stuffed with 
cotton, as limp as limp could be. 

‘‘ Well,” says my lady, ‘‘ are the police coming ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes,” says Mr. Franklin; ‘ they said they would follow me in 
u fly. Superintendent Seegrave, of your local police force, and two 
of his men. A mere form! The case is hopeless.” 

‘‘ What! have the Indians escaped, sir ?’’ I asked. 

‘The poor ill-used Indians have been most unjustly put in 
prison,” says Mr. Franklin. ‘‘ They are as innocent as the babe 
unborn. My idea that one of them was hidden in the house, has 
ended, like all the rest of my ideas, in smoke. It’s been proved,”’ 
says Mr. Franklin, dwelling with great relish on his own incapacity, 
‘‘to be simply impossible.”’ 

After astonishing us by announcing this totally new turn in the 
matter of the Moonstone, our young gentleman, at his aunt’s request, 
took a seat, and explained himself. 

It appeared that the resolute side of him had held out as far as 
Frizinghall. He had put the whole case plainly before the magis- 
trate, and the magistrate had at once sent for the police. The first 
“nquiries instituted about the Indians showed that they had not so 
much as attempted to leave the town. Further questions addressed 
to the police, proved that all three had been seen returning to Frizing- 
hall with their boy, on the previous night between ten and eleven— 
which (regard being had to hours and distances) also proved that 
they had walked straight back, after performing on our terrace. 
Later still, at midnight, the police, having occasion to search the 
common lodging-house where they lived, had seen them all three 
again, and their little boy with them as usual. Soon after midnight 
I myself had safely shut up the house. Plainer evidence than this, 
in favour of the Indians, there could not well be. The magistrate 
said there was not even a case of suspicion against them so far. But, 
as it was just possible, when the police came to investigate the matter, 
that discoveries affecting the jugglers might be made, he would con- 
trive, by committing them as rogues and vagabonds, to keep them 
at our disposal, under lock and hey, for a week. They had igno- 
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rantly done something (I forget what) in the town, which barely 
prought them within the operation of tho law. Every human insti- 
tution (Justice included) will stretch a little, if you only pull it the 
right way. The worthy magistrate was an old friend of my lady’s— 
and the Indians were ‘‘ committed’ for a week, as soon as the court 
opened that morning. 

Such was Mr. Franklin’s narrative of events at Frizinghall. 
The Indian clue to the mystery of the lost jewel was now, to all 
appearance, a clue that had broken in our hands. If the jugglers 
were innocent, who, in the name of wonder, had taken the Moonstone 
out of Miss Rachel’s drawer ? 

Ten minutes later, to our infinite relief, Superintendent Seegrave 
arrived at the house. He reported passing Mr. Franklin on the 
terrace, sitting in the sun (I suppose with the Itulian side of him 
uppermost) ; and warning the police, as they went by, that the 
investigation was hopeless, before the investigation had begun. 

For a family in our situation, the Superintendent of the Frizing- 
hall police was the most comforting officer you could wish to s2e. 
Mr. Seegrave was tall and portly, and military in his manners. He 
had a fine commanding voice, and a mighty resolute eye, and a grand 
frock-coat which buttoned beautifully up to his leather stock. ‘‘ I’m 
the man you want!” was written all over his face; and he ordered 
his two inferior policemen about with a severity which convinced us 
all that there was no trifling with hin. 

He began by going round the premises, outside and in; the 
result of that investigation proving to him that no thieves had broken 
In upon us from outside, and that the robbery, consequently, must 
have been committed by some person in the house. I leave you to 
imagine the state the servants were in when this official announce- 
ment first reached their ears. The Superintendent decided to begin 
by examining the boudoir; and, that done, to examine the servants 
next. At the same time, he posted one of his men on the staircase 
which led to the servants’ bed-rooms, with instructions to let nobody 
in the house pass him, till further orders. 

At this latter proceeding, the weaker half of the human family 
went distracted on the spot. They bounced out of their corners ; 
whisked up-stairs in a body to Miss Rachel’s room (Rosanna Spearman 
being carried away among them this time); burst in on Superin- 
tendent Seegrave; and all looking equally guilty, summoned him to 
say which of them he suspected, at once. 

Mr. Superintendent proved equal to the occasion—he looked at 
them with his resolute eye, and he cowed them with his military 
Voice. 
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‘‘ Now, then, you women, go down-stairs again, every one of you. 
I won’t have you here. Look!" says Mr. Superintendent, suddenly 
pointing to a little smear of the decorative painting on Miss Rachel's 
door—at the outer edge, just under the lock. ‘* Look what mischief 
the petticoats of some of you have done already. Clear out! clear 
out!’’ Rosanna Spearman, who was nearest to him, and nearest to 
the little smear on the door, set the example of obedience, and 
slipped off instantly to her work. The rest followed her out. The 
Superintendent finished his examination of the room; and, making 
nothing of it, asked me who had first discovered the robbery. My 
daughter had first discovered it. My daughter was sent for. 

Mr. Superintendent proved to be a little too sharp with Penelope 
at starting. ‘‘ Now, young woman, attend to me—and mind you 
speak the truth.’ Penelope fired up instantly. ‘‘I've never been 
taught to tell lies, Mr. Policeman !—and if father can stand there 
and hear me accused of falschood and thieving, and my own bed-room 
shut against me, and my character taken away, which is all a poor 
girl has left, he’s not the good father I take him for!’’ A timely 
word from me put Justico and Penelope on a pleasanter footing 
together. The questions and answers went swimmingly ; and ended 
in nothing worth mentioning. My daughter had seen Miss Rachel 
put the Diamond in the drawer of the cabinet, the last thing at 
night. She had gone in with Miss Rachel’s cup of tea, at eight the 
next morning, and had found the drawer open and empty. Upon 
that, she had alarmed the house—and there was an end of Penelope's 
evidence. 

Mr. Superintendent next asked to see.Miss Rachel herself. 
Penelope mentioned his request through the door. The answer 
reached us by the same road :—‘‘ I have nothing to tell the police- 
man—I can't see anybody.” Our experienced ofticer looked equally 
surprised and offended when he heard that reply. I told him my 
young lady was ill, and begged him to wait a little and see her later. 
We thereupon went down-stairs again, and were met by Mr. Godfrey 
and Mr. Franklin, crossing the hall. 

The two gentlemen, being inmates of the house, were summoned 
to say if they could throw any light onthe matter. Neither of them 
knew anything about it. Had they heard any suspicious noises 
during the previous night ? They had heard nothing but the pattering 
of the rain. Had I, lying awake longer than either of them, heard 
nothing either? N othing { Released from examination, Mr. Franklin 
(still sticking to the helpless view of our difficulty) whispered to me,— 

‘* That man will be of no earthly use to us. Superintendent Seegrave 
is an ass.’ Released in his turn, Mr. Godfrey whispered to me,— 


“‘ Evidently a most competent person. Betteredge, I have the 
preatest faith in him!’ Many men, many opinions, as one of the 
ancients said, before my time. 

Mr. Superintendent's next proceeding took him back to the 
‘‘boudoir” again, with my daughter and me at his heels. His 
object was to discover whether any of the furniture had been moved, 
during the night, out of its customary place—his previous investiga- 
tion in the room having, apparently, not gone quite far enough to 
satisfy his mind on this point. 

While we were still poking about among the chairs and tables, 
the door of the bed-room was suddenly opened. After having denied 
herself to éverybody, Miss Rachel, to our astonishment, walked into 
the midst of us of her own accord. She took up her garden hat 
from a chair, and then went straight to Penelope with this ques- 
tion :— 

‘Mr. Franklin Blake sent you with a message to me this 
morning ?” 

‘¢ Yes, miss.” 

‘« He wished to speak to me, didn’t he? ” 

‘¢- Yes, miss.” 

‘‘ Where is he now?” 

Hearing voices on the terrace below, I looked out of window, aud 
saw the two gentlemen walking up and down together. Answering 
for my daughter, I said, ‘‘ Mr. Franklin is on the terrace, miss.”’ 

Without another word, without heeding Mr. Superintendent, who 
tried to speak to her; pale as death, and wrapped up strangely in 
her own thoughts, she left the room, and went down to her cousins 
on the terrace. 

It showed a want of duo respect, it showed a breach of good 
manners, on my part ; but, for the life of me, I couldn’t help looking 
out of window when Miss Rachel met the gentlemen outside. She 
went up to Mr. Franklin without appearing to notice Mr. Godfrey, 
who thereupon drew back and left them by themselves. What she 
said to Mr. Franklin appeared to be spoken vehemently. It lasted 
but for a short time; and (judging by what I saw of his face from 
the window) seemed to astonish him beyond all power of expression. 
While they were still together, my lady appeared on the terrace. 
Miss Rachel saw her—said a few last words to Mr. Franklin—and 
suddenly went back into the house again, before her mother came up 
with her. My lady, surprised herself, and noticing Mr. Franklin’s 
surprise, spoke to him. Mr. Godfrey joined them, and spoke also. 
Mr. Franklin walked away a little, between the two, telling them what 
had happened I suppose; for they both stopped short, after taking 
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a few steps, like persons struck with amazement. I had just seen as 
much as this, when the door of the sitting-room was opened violently. 
Miss Rachel walked swiftly through to hor bedroom, wild and angry, 
with fierce eyes and flaming cheeks. Mr. Superintendent once more 
attempted to question her. She turned round on him at her bed- 
room door. ‘‘ J have not sent for you!’’ she cried out, vehemently. 
‘‘7T don’t want you. My Diamond is lost. Neither you nor anybody 
else will ever find it!’’ With those words she went in, and locked 
the door in our faces. Penelope, standing nearest to it, heard her 
burst out crying the moment sho was alone again. 

In a rage, one moment ; in tears, the next! What did it mean ? 

I told the Superintendent it meant that Miss Rachel’s tempor 
was upset by the loss of her jewel. Being anxious for the honour of 
the family, it distressed me to see my young lady forget herself— 
even with a police-officer—and I made the best excuse I could, 
accordingly. In my own private mind, I was more puzzled by Miss 
Rachel’s extraordinary language and conduct than words can tell. 
Taking what she had sail at her bedroom door as a guide to guess 
by, I could only conclude that she was mortally offended by our 
sending for the police, and that Mr. Franklin’s astonishment on the 
terrace was caused by her having expressed herself to him (as the 
person chiefly instrumental in fetching the police) to that effect. If 
this guess was right, why—having lost her Diamond—should she 
object to the presence in the house of the very people whose business 
it was to recover it for her? And how, in Heaven’s name, could 
she know that the Moonstone would never bo found again ? 

As things stood, at present, no answer to those questions was to 
be hoped for from anybody in the house. Mr. Franklin appeared to 
think it a point of honour to forbear repeating to a servant—even 
to so old a servant as I was—what Miss Rachel had said to him on 
the terrace. Mr. Godfrey, who, as 2 gentleman and a relative, had 
been probably admitted into Mr. Franklin’s confidence, respected 
that confidence as he was bound to do. My lady, who was also in 
the secret no doubt, and who alone had access to Miss Rachel, owned 
openly that she could make nothing of her. ‘‘You madden me when 
you talk of the Diamond!’’ All her mother’s influence failed to 
extract from her a word more than that. 

Here we were, then, at a dead-lock about Miss Rachel—and at a 
dead-lock about the Moonstone. In the first case, my lady was 
powerless to help us. In the second (as you shall presently judge), 
Mr. Seegrave was fast approaching the condition of a superintendent 
at his wits’ end, 

Having ferreted about all over the “ boudoir,” sae making 
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any discoveries among the furniture, our experienced officer applied 
to me to know, whether the servants in general were or were not 
acquainted with the place in which the Diamond had been put for the 
night. 

? ‘sT knew where it was put, sir,’’ I said, ‘‘ to begin with. Samuel, 
the footman, knew also—for he was present in the hall, when they 
were talking about where the Diamond was to be kept that night. My 
daughter knew, as she has already told you. She or Samuel may 
have mentioned the thing to the other servants—or the other servants 
may have heard the talk for themselves, through the side-door of the 
hall, which might have been open to the back staircase. For all I 
can tell, everybody in the house may have known where the jewel 
was, last night.” 

My answer presenting rather a wide field for Mr. Superintendent's 
suspicions to range over, he tried to narrow it by asking about the 
servants’ characters next. 

I thought directly of Rosanna Spearman. But it was neither my 
place nor my wish to direct suspicion against a poor girl, whose 
honesty had been above all doubt as long as I had known her. The 
matron at the Reformatory had reported her to my lady as a sincerely 
penitent and thoroughly trustworthy girl. It was the Superintendent’s 
business to discover reason for suspecting her first—and then, and 
not till then, it would be my duty to tell him how she came into my 
lady’s service. ‘All our people have excellent characters,” I said. 
** And all have deserved the trust their mistress has placed in them.” 
After that, there was but one thing left for Mr. Seegrave to do— 
namely, to set to work, and tackle the servants’ characters himself. 

One after another, they were cxamined. One after another, they 
proved to have nothing to say—and said it (so far as the women 
were concerned) at great length, and with a very angry sense of the 
embargo laid on their bedrooms. ‘The rest of them being sent back 
to their places down-stairs, Penelope was then summoned, and 
oxamined separately a second time. 

My daughter’s little outbreak of temper in the ‘ boudoir,” and 
her readiness to think herself suspected, appeared to have produced 
an unfavourable impression on Superintendent Seegrave. It seemed 
also to dwell a little on his mind, that she had been the last person 
who saw the Diamond at night. When the second questioning was 
over, my girl came back to me in a frenzy. There was no doubt of" 
it any longer—the police-officer had almost as good as told her she 
was the thief! I could scarcely believe him (taking Mr. Franklin's 
view) to be quite such an ass as that. But, though he said nothing, 
the eye with which be looked at my daughter was not a very pleasand, 
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eye to seo. I laughed it off with poor Penelope, as something too 
ridiculous to be treated seriously—which it certainly was. Secretly, 
I am afraid I was foolish enough to be angry too. It was a little 
trying—it was, indeed. My girl sat down in a corner, with her 
apron over her head, quite broken-hearted. Foolish of her, you 
will say: she might have waited till he openly accused hor. Well, 
being a man of just and equal temper, I admit that. Still Mr. 
Superintendent might have remembered—never mind what he might 
have remembered. The devil take him ! 

The next and last step in the investigation brought matters, as 
they say, to a crisis. The officer had an interview (at which I was 
present) with my lady. After informing her that tho Diamond must 
have been taken by somebody in the house, he requested permission 
for himself and his men to search the servants’ rooms and boxes on 
the spot. My good mistress, like the generous high-bred woman sho 
was, refused to let us be treated like thieves. ‘‘I will never consent 
to make such a return as that,’’ she said, ‘‘for all I owe to the 
faithful servants who are employed in my house.”’ 

Mr. Superintendent made his bow, with a look in my direction, 
which said plainly, ‘‘ Why employ me, if you are to tie my hands jn 
this way?”’ As head of the servants, I felt directly that we were 
bound, in justice to all parties, not to profit by our mistress’s gone- 
rosity. ‘‘ We gratefully thank your ladyship,”’ I said; ‘‘ but we 
ask permission to do what is right in this matter, by giving up our 
keys. When Gabriel Betteredge sets the example,” says I, stopping 
Superintendent Scegrave at the door, ‘‘the rest of the servants will 
follow, I promise you. There are my keys, to begin with!” My 
lady took me by the hand, and thanked me with the tears in her 
eyes. Lord! what would I not have given, at that moment, for the 
privilege of knocking Superintendent Seegrave down ! 

As I had promised for them, the other servants followed my lead, 
sorely against the grain, ut course, but all taking the view that I 
took. ‘Lhe women were a sight to see, while the police-officers were 
rummaging among their things. ‘lhe cook looked as if she could 
grill Mr. Superintendent alive on a furnace, and the other women 
looked as if they could eat him when he was done. 

The search over, and no Diamond or sign of a Diamond being 
found, of course, anywhere, Superintendent Seegrave retired to my 
little room to consider with himself what he was to do next. He and 
his men had now been hours in the house, and had not advanced us 
one inch towards a discovery of how the Moonstone had been taken, 
or of whom we were to suspect as the thief. 

While the police-officer was still pondering in solitude, I was 
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sent for to see Mr. Franklin in the library. To my unutterable 
astonishment, just as my hand was on the door, it was suddenly 
opened from the inside, and out walked Rosanna Spearman! 


After the library had been swept and cleaned in the morning, 
neither first nor second housemaid had any business in that room at 
any later period of the day. I stopped Rosanna Spearman, and 
charged her with a breach of domestic discipline on the spot. 

‘‘ What might you want in the library at this time of day?” 
I inquired. 

‘‘Mr. Franklin Blake dropped one of his rings up-stairs,’’ says 
Rosanna; ‘‘and 1 have been into the library to give it to him.” 
The girl’s face was all in a flush as she made me that answer; and 
she walked away with a toss of her head and a look of self-importance 
which I was quite at a loss to account for. The proceedings in the 
house had doubtless upset all the women-servants more or less; but 
none of them had gone clean out of their natural characters, as 
Rosanna, to all appearance, had now gone out of hers. 

I found Mr. Franklin writing at the library-table. He asked for 
a conveyance to the railway station the moment I entered the room. 
The first sound of his voice informed me that we now had the resolute 
side of him uppermost once more. The man made of cotton had 
disappeared ; and the man made of iron sat before me again. 

‘* Going to London, sir ?’’ I asked. 

‘*‘ Going to telegraph to London,” says Mr. Franklin. ‘I have 
convinced my aunt that we must have a cleverer head than Super- 
intendent Seegrave’s to help us; and I have got her permission to 
despatch a telegram to my father. He knows the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police, and the Commissioner can lay his hand on the right 
man to solve the mystery of the Diamond. Talking of mysteries, 
by-the-bye,” says Mr. Franklin, dropping his voice, ‘‘ I have another 
word to say to you before you go to the stables. Don’t breathe a 
word of it to anybody as yet; but either Rosanna Spearman’s head 
is not quite right, or I am afraid she knows more about the Moon- 
stone than she ought to know.”’ 

I can hardly tell whether I was more startled or distressed at 
hearing him say that. If I had been younger, I might have con- 
fessed as much to Mr. Franklin. But when you are old, you acquire 
one excellent habit. In cases where you don't see your way clearly, 
you hold your tongue. 

‘¢ She came in hero with a ring I dropped in my bedroom,” Mr. 
Franklin went on. ‘‘ When I had thanked her, of course I expected 
her to go. Instead of that, she stood opposite to me at the table, 
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looking at me in the oddest manner—half frightened, and half 
familiar—I couldn’t make it out. ‘This isa strange thing about 
the Diamond, sir,’ she said, in a curiously sudden, headlong way. I 
said, ‘ Yes, it was,’ and wondered what was coming next. Upon my 
honour, Betteredge, I think she must be wrong in the head! She 
said, ‘They will never find the Diamond, sir, will they? No! nor 
the person who took it—I'll answer for that.’ She actually nodded 
and smiled at me! Before I could ask her what she meant, we 
heard your step outside. I suppose she was afraid of your catching 
her here. At any rate, she changed colour, and left the room. 
What on earth does it mean ?” 

I could not bring myself to tell him the girl’s story, even then. 
It would have been almost as good as telling him that she was the 
thief. Besides, even if I had made a clean breast of it, and even 
supposing she was the thief, the reason why she should let out her 
secret to Mr. Franklin, of all the people in the world, would have 
been still as far to seek as ever. 

‘‘I can’t bear the idea of getting the poor girl into a scrape, 
merely because she has a flighty way with her, and talks very 
strangely,’ Mr. Franklin went on. ‘‘ And yet if she had said to the 
Superintendent what she said to me, fool as he is, I’m afraid i 
He stopped there, and left the rest unspoken. 

‘‘The best way, sir,’ I said, ‘‘ will be for me to say two words 
privately to my mistress about it at the first opportunity. My lady 
has a very friendly interest in Rosanna; and the girl may only have 
been forward and foolish, after all. When there’s a mess of any 
kind in a house, sir, the women-servants like to look at the gloomy 
side—it gives the poor wretches a kind of importance in their own 
eyes. It there’s anybody ill, trust the women for prophesying that 
the person will die. If it’s a jewel lost, trust them for prophesying 
that it will never be found again.” 

This view (which, I am bound to say, I thought a probable view 
myself, on reflection) seemed to relieve Mr. Franklin mightily: he 
folded up his telegram, and dismissed the subject. On my way to 
the stables, to order the pony-chaise, I looked in at the servants’ 
hall, where they were at dinner. Rosanna Spearman was not among 
them. On inquiry, I found that she had been suddenly taken ill, 
and had gone up-stairs to her own room to lie down. 

‘¢ Curious! She looked well enough when I saw her last,” I remarked. 

Penelope followed me out. ‘‘ Don’t talk in that way before the 
rest of them, father,’’ she said. ‘‘ You only make them harder on 
Rosanna than ever. The poor thing is breaking her heart about 
Mr. Franklin Blake.” 
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Here was another view of the girl’s conduct. If it was pogsibie 
for Penelope to be right, the explanation of Rosanna’s strange lan- 
guage and behaviour might have been all in this—that she didn’t 
care what she said, so long as she could surprise Mr. Franklin into 
speaking to her. Granting that to be the right reading of the riddle, 
it accounted, perhaps, for her flighty self-conceited manner when she 
passed me in the hall. Though he had only said three words, still 
she had carried her point, and Mr. Franklin had spoken to her. 

I saw the pony harnessed myself. In the infernal network of 
mysteries and uncertainties that now surrounded us, I declare it was 
a relief to observe how well the buckles and straps understood each 
other! When you had seen the pony backed into the shafts of the 
chaise, you had seen something there was no doubt about. And 
that, let me tell you, was becoming a treat of the rarest kind in our 
household. 

Going round with the chaise to the front door, I found not only 
Mr. Franklin, but Mr. Godfrey and Superintendent Seegrave also 
waiting for me on the steps. 

Mr. Superintendent’s reflections (after failing to find the Diamond 
in the servants’ rooms or boxes) had led him, it appeared, to an 
entirely new conclusion. Still sticking to his first text, namely, that 
somebody in the house had stolen the jewel, our experienced officer 
was now of opinion that the thief (he was wise enough not to name 
poor Penelope, whatever he might privately think of her!) had been 
acting in concert with the Indians; and he accordingly proposed 
shifting his inquiries to the jugglers in the prison at Frizinghall. 
Nearing of this new move, Mr. Franklin had volunteered to take the 
Superintendent back to the town, from which he could telegraph to 
London as easily as from our station. Mr. Godfrey, still devoutly 
believing in Mr. Seegrave, and greatly interested in witnessing the 
examination of the Indians, had begged leave to accompany the 
officer to Frizinghall. One of the two inferior policemen was to he 
left at the house, in case anything happened. The other was to go 
back with the Superintendent to the town. So the four places in the 
pony-chaise were just filled. 

Before he took the reins to drive off, Mr. Franklin walked me 
away a few steps out of hearing of the others. 

‘¢T will wait to telegraph to London,” he said, ‘till I see what 
comes of our examination of the Indians. My own conviction is, 
that this muddle-headed local police-officer is as much in the dark as 
ever, and is simply trying to gain time. The idea of any of the 
servants being in league with the Indians is a preposterous absurdity, 
in my opinion. Keep about the house, Betteredge, till I come back, 
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and try what you can make of Rosanna Spearman. I don't ask you 
to do anything degrading,to your own self-respect, or anything cruel 
towards the girl. I only ask you to exercise your observation moro 
earefully than usual. We will make as light of it as we can before my 
aunt—but this is a more important matter than you may suppose.” 

‘‘ It’s a matter of twenty thousand pounds, sir,” I said, thinking 
of the value of the Diamond. 

‘It's a matter of quieting Rachel’s mind,” answered Mr. Franklin 
gravely. ‘‘I am very uneasy about her.” 

He left me suddenly, as if he desired to cut short any further 
talk between us. I thought I understood why. Further talk might 
have let me into the secret of what Miss Rachel had said to him on 
the terrace. 

So they drove away to Frizinghall. I was ready enough, in tho 
girl’s own interest, to havo a little talk with Rosanna in private. 
But the needful opportunity failed to present itself. She only came 
down-siairs again at tea-time. When she did appear, she was flighty 
end excited, had what they call an hysterical attack, took a dose of 
sal-volatile by my lady’s order, and was sent back to her bed. 

The day wore on to its end drearily and miserably enough, I can 
tell you. Miss Rachel still kept her room, declaring that she was 
too ill to come down to dinner that day. My lady was in such low 
spirits about her daughter, that I could not bring myself to make 
her additionally anxious, by reporting what Rosanna Spearman had 
said to Mr. Franklin. Penelope persisted in believing that she was 
to be forthwith tried, sentenced, and transported for theft. The 
other women took to their Bibles and hymn-books, and looked as 
sour as verjuice over their reading—a result, which I have observed, 
in my sphere of life, to follow generally on the performance of act+ 
of piety at unaccustomed periods of the day. As for me, I hadn't 
even heart enough to open my [tobinson Crusoe. I went out into 
the yard, and, being hard up for a little cheerful society, set my 
chair by the kennels, and talked to the dogs. 

Half an hour before dinner-time, the two gentlemen came back 
from Frizinghall, having arranged with Superintendent Seograve. 
that he was to return to us the next day. ‘They had called on M:. 
Marthwaite, the Indian traveller, at his present residence, near the 
town. At Mr. Franklin’s request, he had kindly given them the 
benefit of his knowledge of the language, in dealing with those 
two, out of the three Indians, who knew nothing of English. The 
examination, conducted carefully, and at great length, had ended in 
nothing ; not the shadow of a reason being discovered for suspecting 
the jugglers of having tampered with any of our servants. On reaching 
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that conclusion, Mr. Franklin had sent his telegraphic message to 
London, and there the matter now rested till to-morrow came. 

So much for the history of the day that followed the birthday. 
Not a glimmer of light had broken in on us, so far. A day or two 
after, however, the darkness lifted a little. How, and with what 
result, you shall presently see. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue Thursday night passed, and nothing happened. With the 
Friday morning came two pieces of news. 

Item the first: the baker’s man declared he had met Rosanna 
Spearman, on the previous afternoon, with a thick veil on, walking 
towards Frizinghall by the footpath way over the moor. It seemed 
strange that anybody should be mistaken about Rosanna, whoso 
shoulder marked her out pretty plainly, poor thing—but mistaken 
the man must have been; for Rosanna, as you know, had been all 
the Thursday afternoon ill up-stairs in her room. 

Item the second came through the postman. Worthy Mr. Candy 
had said one more of his many unlucky things, when he drove off in 
the rain on the birthday night, and told me that a doctor’s skin was 
waterproof. In spite of his skin, the wet had got through him. He 
had caught a chill that night, and was now down with a fever. The 
last accounts, brought by the postman, represented him to be light- 
headed—talking nonsense as ghibly, poor man, in his delirium as he 
often talked it in his sober senses. We were all sorry for the little 
doctor ; but Mr. I'ranklin appeared to regret his illness, chiefly on 
Miss Rachel’s account. ‘From what he said to my lady, while I was 
in the room at breakfast-time, he appeared to think that Miss 
Rachel—if the suspense about the Moonstone was not soon set at 
rest—might stand in urgent need of the best medical advice at our 
disposal. 

Breakfast had not been over long, when a telegram from Mr. 
Blake, the elder, arrived, in answer to his son. It informed us that 
he had laid hands (by help of his friend, the Commissioner) on the 
right man to help us. The name of him was Sergeant Cuff; and 
the arrival of him from London might be expected by the morning 
train. 

At reading the name of the new police-officer, Mr. Franklin gave 
a start. It seems that he had heard some curious anecdotes about 
Sergeant Cuff, from his father’s lawyer, during his stay in London. 
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I begin fo hope we are seeing the end of our anxieties already,” 
he said. ‘‘If half the stories I have heard are true, when it comes 
to unravelling a mystery, there isn’t the equal in England of 
Sergeant Cuff!” 

We all got excited and impatient as the time drew near for the 
appearance of this renowned and capable character. Superintendent 
Seegrave, returning to us at his appointed time, and hearing that the 
Sergeant was expected, instantly shut himself up in a room, with 
pen, ink, and p ee to make notes of the Report which would be 
certainly expected from him. I should have liked to have gone to 
the station myself, to fetch the Sergeant. But my lady’s carriage 
and horses were not to be thought of, even for the celebrated Cuff; 
and the pony-chaise was required later for Mr. Godfrey. He deeply 
regretted being obliged to leave his aunt at such an anxious time; 
and he kindly put off the hour of his departure till as late as the 
last train, for the purpose of hearing what the clever London police- 
officer thought of the case. But on Friday night he must be in 
town, having a Ladies’ Charity, in difficulties, waiting to consult 
him on Saturday morning. 

When the time came for the Sergeant’s arrival, I went down to 
the vate to look out for him. 

A fly from the railway drove up as I reached the lodge; and out 
got a grizzled, elderly man, 80 miserably lean that he looked as if 
he had not got an ounce of flesh on his bones in any part of him. 
He was dressed all in decent black, with a white cravat round his 
neck. His face was as sharp as a hatchet, and the skin of it was as 
yellow and dry and withered as an autunin leaf. His eyes, of a 
steely light grey, had a very disconcerting trick, when they en- 
countered your eyes, of looking as if they expected something more 
from you than you were aware of yourself. His walk was soft; his 
voice was melancholy ; his long lanky finyers were hooked like claws. 
He might have been a parson, or an undertaker—or anything else 
you like, except what he really was. A more complete opposite to 
Superintendent Seegrave than Sergeant Cuff, and a less comforting 
officer to look at, for a family in distress, I defy you to discover, 
search where you may. 

‘Ts this Lady Verinder’s ?” he asked. 

‘* Yes, sir.’ 

‘‘T am Sergeant Cult : 

‘¢This way, sir, if you please.”’ 

On our road to the house, I mentioned my name and position in 
the family, to satisfy him that he might speak to me about tho 
business on which my lady was to employ him. Nota word did he 
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say about the business, however, for all that. He admired the 
grounds, and remarked that he felt the sea air very brisk and 
refreshing. I privately wondered, on my side, how the celebrate 
Cuff had got his reputation. We reached the house, in the tempet 
of two strange dogs, coupled up together for the first time in their 
lives by the same chain. 

Asking for my lady, and hearing that she was in one of the con- 
servatories, we went round to the gardens at the back, and sent a 
servant to seek her. While we were waiting, Sergeant Cuff looked 
through the evergreen arch on our left, spied out our rosery, and 
walked straight in, with the first appearance of anything like interest 
that he had shown yet. To the gardener’s astonishment, and to my 
disgust, this celebrated policeman proved to be quite a mine of 
Jearning on the trumpery subject of rose-gardens. 

“ Ah, you've got the right exposure here to the south and sou’- 
west,” says the Sergeant, with a wag of his grizzled head, and a 
streak of pleasure in his melancholy voice. ‘This is the shape for 
a rosery—nothing like a circle set in a square. Yes, yes; with 
walks between all the beds. But they oughtn’t to be gravel walks 
like these. Grass, Mr. Gardener—grass walks between your roses ; 
gravel’s too hard forthem. That’sa sweet pretty bed of white roses 
and blush roses, They always utix well together, don’t they? 
Ilere’s the white inusk rose, Mr. Betteredge—our old English rose 
holding up its head along with the best and the newest of them. 
Pretty dear!” says the Sergeant, fondling the Musk Rose with ]is 
lanky fingers, and speaking to it as if he was speaking to a child. 

This was a nice sort of man to recover Miss Rachel’s Diamond, 
and to find out the thief who stole it! 

‘You seem to be fond of roses, Sergeant?” I remarked. 

“T haven't much time to be fond of anything,” says Sergeant 
Cuff. “ But when I have a moment’s fondness to bestow, most ties, 
Mr. Betteredge, the roses get it. I began my life among them in my 
father’s nursery garden, and I shall end my life among them, if | 
can. Yes. One of these days (please God) I shall retire from 
catching thieves, and try my hand at growing roses. There will be 
grass walks, Mr. Gardener, between my beds,” says the Sergeant, 
on whose mind the gravel paths of our rosery seemed to dwell 
unpleasantly, 

“Tt seems an odd taste, sir,” 1 ventured to say, “for 3 man in 
your line of life.” 

“Tf you will look about you (which most people won't do),” says 
Sergeant Cuff, “‘ you will see that the nature of a man’s tastes is, 
most times, as opposite as possible to the nature of a man’s business. 
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Show me any two things more opposite one from the other than a 
rose and a thief; and I’ll correct my tastes accordingly—if 1t is’ut 
too late at my time of life. You find the damask rose a goodish 
stock for most of the tender sorts, don’t you, Mr. Gardener? Ah! 
I thought so. Here’s a lady coming. Is it Lady Verinder ?”’ 

He had seen her before either I or the gardener had seen her— 
though we knew which way to look, and he didn’t. I began to think 
him rather a quicker man than he appeared to be at first sight. 

The Sergeant’s appearance, or the Sergeant’s errand—one or 
both—seemed to cause my lady some little embarrassment. Sho 
was, for the first time in all my experience of her, at a loss what to 
say at an interview with a stranger. Sergeant Cuff put her at ease 
directly. He asked if any other person had been employed about 
the robbery before we sent for him; and hearing that another person 
had been called in, and was now in the houso, begged leave to speak 
to him before anything else was done. 

My lady led the way back. Before he followed her, the Sergeant 
relieved his mind on the subject of the gravel walks by a parting 
word to the gardener. ‘‘ Get her ladyship to try grass,’’ he said, 
with a sour look at the paths. ‘‘ No gravel! no gravel !”’ 

Why Superintendent Seegrave should have appeared to be several 
sizes smaller than life, on being presented to Sergeant Cuff, I can't 
undertake to explain. I can only state the fact. They retired to- 
gether; and remained a weary long time shut up from all mortal 
intrusion. When they came out, Mr. Superintendent was excited. 
and Mr. Sergeant was yawning. 

‘‘The Sergeant wishes to see Miss Verinder’s sitting-room,” 
says Mr. Seegrave, addressing me with great pomp and cagerness. 
‘‘ The Sergeant may have some questions to ask. Attend the Ser- 
geant, if you please ! ’’ 

While I was being ordered about in this way, I looked at the 
great Cuff. The great Cuff, on his side, looked at Superintendent 
Seegrave in that quictly expecting way which I have already noticed. 
I can’t adirm that he was on the watch for his brother officer’s 
speedy appearance in the character of an Ass—I can only say that 
I strongiy suspected it. 

I led the way up-stairs. The Sergeant went softly all over the 
Indian cabinet and all round the ‘“boudoir;” asking questions 
(occasionally only of Mr. Superintendent, and continually of me), 
the drift of which I believe to have been equally unintelligible to 
both of us. In due time, his course brought him to the door, and 
pat him face to face with the decorative painting that you know of. 

e laid one lean inquiring finger on the small smear, just under the 
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lock, which Superintendent Seegrave had already noticed, when he 
reproved the women-servants for all crowding together into the 
roum. 

‘* That’s a pity,’’ says Sergeant Cuff. ‘‘ How did it happen ?” 

He put the question tome. I answered that the women-servants 
had crowded into the room on the previous morning, and that some 
of their petticoats had done the mischief. ‘‘ Superintendent See- 
grave ordered them out, sir,’’ I added, ‘‘ before they did any more 
harm.” 

‘‘ Right!” says Mr. Superintendent in his military way. “I 
ordered them out. The petticoats did it, Sergeant—the petticoats 
did it.” 

‘‘ Did you notice which petticoat did it?” asked Sergeant Cuff, 
still addressing himself, not to his brother-officer, but to me. 

‘¢ No, sir.”’ 

He turned to Superintendent Seegrave upon that, and said, ‘‘ You 
noticed, I suppose ?”’ 

Mr. Superintendent looked a little taken aback; but he made 
the best of it. ‘‘I can’t charge my memory, Sergeant,” he said, ‘‘a 
mere trifle—a mere trifle.” 

Sergeant Cuff looked at Mr. Seegrave as he had looked at thu 
gravel walks in the rosery, and gave us, in his melancholy way, the 
first taste of his quality which we had had yet. 

‘‘I made a private inquiry last week, Mr. Superintendent,” he 
said. ‘* At one end of the inquiry there was a murder, and at the 
other end there was a spot of ink on a tablecloth that nobody could 
account for. In all my experience along the dirtiest ways of this 
dirty little world, I have never met with such a thing as a trifle yet. 
Before we go a step further in this business we must see the petticoat 
that made tho smear, and we must know for certain when that paint 
was wet.” 

Mr. Superintendent—taking his set-down rather sulkily—asked 
if he should summon the women. Sergeant Cuff, after considering 
& minute, sighed, and shook his head. 

‘‘ No,” be said, ‘‘ we'll take the matter of the paint first. It's a 
question of Yes or No with the paint—which is short. It’s a ques- 
tion of petticoats with the women—which is long. What o'clock 
was it when the servants were in this room yesterday morning ? 
Eleven o’clock—eh ? Is there anybody in the house who knows 
whether that paint was wet or dry, at eleven yesterday morning ?”’ 

‘s Her ladyship’s nephew, Mr. Franklin Blake, knows,” I said. 

‘Ts the gentleman in the house ?”’ 

Mr. Franklin was as close at hand as could be—waiting for his 
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first chance of being introduced to the great Cuff. In half a minute 
he was in the room, and was giving his evidence as follows : 

‘That door, Sergeant,” he said, ‘‘has been painted by Miss 
Verinder, under my inspection, with my help, and in a vehiclo of 
my own composition. The vehiclo dries whatever colours may be 
used with it, in twelve hours.”’ 

‘‘Do you remember when the smeared bit was done, sir?” 
asked the Sergeant. 

‘‘ Perfectly,’ answered Mr. Franklin. ‘' That was the last 
morsel of the door to be finished. We wanted to get it done, on 
Wednesday last—and I myself completed it by three in the after- 
noon, or soon after.” 

‘To-day is Friday,’’ said Sergeant Cuff, addressing himself to 
Superintendent Seegrave. ‘‘ Let us reckon back, sir. At three on 
the Wednesday afternoon, that bit of the painting was completed. 
The vehicle dried it in twelve hours—that is to say, dried it by three 
o'clock on Thursday morning. At eleven on Thursday morning you 
held your inquiry here. Take three from eleven, and cight remains. 
That paint had been eiyht hours dry, Mr. Superintendent, when you 
supposed that the women-servants’ petticoats smeared it.’’ 

First knock-down blow for Mr. Seegrave! If he had not sus- 
pected poor Penelope, I should have pitied him. 

Having settled the question of the paint, Sergeant Cuff, from 
that moment, gave his brother officer up as a bad job—and addressed 
himself to Mr. Franklin, as the more promising assistant of the two. 

‘‘ It’s quite on the cards, sir,” he said, ‘that you have put the 
clue into our hands.” 

As the words passed his lips, the bedroom door opened, and 
Miss Rachel came out among us suddenly. 

She addressed herself to the Sergeant, without appearing to notice 
(or to heed) that he was a perfect stranger to her. 

‘*Did you say,’ she asked, pointing to Mr. Franklin, ‘that he 
had put the clue into your hands ?”’ 

(‘‘ This is Miss Verinder,”’ I whispered, behind the Sergeant.) 

‘That gentleman, miss,” says the Sergeant—with his steely- 
grey eyes carefully studying my young lady’s face—‘ has possibly 
put the clue into our hands.” 

She turned for one moment, and tried to look at Mr. Franklin. 
I say, tried, for she suddenly looked away again before their eyes 
met. There seemed to be some strange disturbance in her mind. 
She coloured up, and then she turned pale again. With the paleness, 
there came a new Jook into her face—a look which it startled ms 
lo see 
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‘‘ Having answered your question, miss,” says the Sergeant, ‘I 
beg leave to make an inquiry in my turn. There is a smear on the 
painting of your door, here. Do you happen to know when it was 
done ? or who did it?” 

Instead of making any reply, Miss Rachel went on with her 
questions, as if he had not spoken, or as if she had not heard him. 

‘‘ Are you another police officer?’ she asked. 

‘‘T am Sergeant Cuff, miss, of the Detective Police.” 

‘Do you think a young lady’s advice worth having ? ”’ 

‘‘T shall be glad to hear it, miss.” 

‘Do your duty by yourself—and don’t allow Mr. Franklin Blake 
to help you!” 

She said those words so spitefully, so savagely, with such an 
extraordinary outbreak of ill-will towards Mr. Franklin, in her voice 
and in her look, that—though I had known her from a baby, though 
I loved and honoured her next to my lady herself—I was ashamed 
of Miss Rachel for the first time in my life. 

Sergeant Cuff’s immovable eyes never stirred from off her face. 
‘‘ Thank you, miss,’’ he said. ‘‘Do you happen to know anything 
about the smear? Might you have done it by accident yourself ?” 

‘‘T know nothing about the smear.” 

With that answer, she turned away, and shut herself up again in 
her bedroom. This time, I heard her—as Penelope had heard her 
before—burst out crying as soon as she was alone again. 

I couldn’t bring myself to look at the Sergeant—I looked at Mr. 
Franklin, who stood nearest to me. He secmed to be even more 
sorely distressed at what had passed than I was. 

‘‘T told you I was uneasy about her,’ he said. ‘‘ And now 


you see why.” 
‘‘ Miss Verinder appears to be a little out of temper about the 
loss of her Diamond,’’ remarked the Sergeant. ‘‘It’s a valuable 


jewel. Natural enough! natural enough ! ”’ 

Here was the excuse that I had made for her (when she forgot 
herself before Superintendent Seegrave, on the previous day) being 
made for her over again, by a man who couldn’t have had my interest 
in making it—for he was a perfect stranger! A kind of cold shudder 
ran through me, which I couldn’t account for at the time. I know, 
now, that I must have got my first suspicion, at that moment, of a 
new light (and a horrid light) having suddenly fallen on the case, in 
the mind of Sergeant Cuff—purely and entirely in consequence of 
what he had seen in Miss Rachel, and heard from Miss Rachel, at 
that first interview between them. 

‘‘ A young lady’s tongue is a privileged member, sir,” says the 
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Sergeant to Mr. Franklin. “ Let us forget what has passed, and go 
straight on with this business. Thanks to you, we know when the 
paint was dry. The next thing to discover is when the paint was 
last seen without that smear. You have got a head on your 
shoulders—and you understand what I mean.” 

Mr. Franklin composed himself, and came back with an effort 
from Miss Rachel to the matter in hand. 

“T think I do understand,” he said. “The more we narrow the 
question of time, the more we also narrow the field of inquiry.” 

“That's it, sir,” said the Sergeant. ‘‘ Did you notice your work 
here, on the Wednesday afternoon, after you had done it?” 

Mr. Franklin shook his head, and answered, “I can’t say I did.” 

“Did you ?” inquired Sergeant Cuff, turning to me. 

“T can’t say I did either, sir.” 

‘Who was the last person in the room, the last thing on Wed- 
nesday night?” 

‘*‘ Miss Rachel, I suppose, sir.” 

Mr. Franklin struck in there, ‘ Or possibly your daughter, 
Betteredge.” Ie turned to Sergeant Cuff, and explained that my 
dauzhter was Miss Verinder’s maid. 

“Mr. Betteredge, ask your daughter to step up. Stop!” says 
the Sergeant, taking me away to the window, out of earshot, 
“Your Superintendent here,” he went on, in a whisper, “ has made 
a pretty full report to me of the manner in which he has managed 
this case. Among other things, he has, by his own confession, set 
the servants’ backs up. It’s very important to smooth them down 
again. Tell your daughter, and tell the rest of them, these two 
things, with my compliments: First, that I have no evidence before 
me, yet, that the Diamond has been stolen; I only know that the 
Diamond has been lost. Second, that my business here with the 
servants 1s simply to ask them to lay their heads together and help 
me to find it.” 

My experience of the women-servants, when Superintendent 
Seegrave laid his embargo on their rooms, came in handy here. 

‘May I make so bold, Sergeant, as to tell the women a third 
thing?” I asked. ‘“ Are they free (with your compliments) to fidget 
up and downstairs, and whisk in aud out of their bedrooms, if the fit 
takes them ?” 

‘‘ Perfectly free,” said the Sergeant. 

“ That will smooth them down, sir,” I remarked, “from the cook 
to the scullion.” 

‘“‘ Go, and do it at once, Mr. Betteredge.” 

I did it in less than five minutes. There was only one difficulty 
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when I came to the bit about the bedrooms. It took a pretty stiff 
exertion of my authority, as chief, to prevent the whole of the female 
household from following me and Penelope up-stairs, in the character of 
volunteer witnesses in a burning fever of anxiety to help Sergeant Cuff. 

The Sergeant seemed to approve of Penelope. He became a 
trifle less dreary; and he looked much as he had looked when he 
noticed the white musk rose in the flower-garden. Here is my 
daughter’s evidence, an drawn off from her by the Sergeant. She 
gave it, I think, very prettily—but, there! she is my child all over: 
nothing of her mother in her; Lord bless you, nothing of her 
mother in her! 

Penelope examined: Took a lively interest in the painting on the 
door, having helped to mix the colours. Noticed the bit of work 
under the lock, because it was the last bit done. Had seen it, some 
hours afterwards, without a smear. Had left it, as late as twelve at 
night, without a smear, Had, at that hour, wished her young lady 
good night in the bedroom; had heard the clock strike in the 
‘boudoir ;’’ had her hand at the time on the handle of the painted 
door; knew the paint was wet (having helped to mix the colours, as 
aforesaid) ; took particular pains not to touch it; could swear that 
she held up the skirts of her dress, and that there was no smear on 
the paint then; could not swear that her dress mightn’t have 
touched it accidentally in going out; remembered the dress she had 
on, becauso it was new, a present from Miss Rachel; her father 
remembered, and could speak to it, too; could, and would, and did 
fetch it; dress recognised by her father as the dress she wore that 
night; skirts examined, a long job from the size of them; not the 
ghost of a paint-stain discovered anywhere. End of Penelopo’s 
evidence—and very pretty and convincing, too. Signed, Gabriel 
Betteredge. 

The Sergeant's next proceeding was to question me about any 
large dogs in the house who might have got into the room, and done 
the mischief with a whisk of their tails. Hearing that this was im- 
possible, he next sent for a magnifying-glass, and tried how the 
smear looked, seen that way. No skin-mark (as of a human hand) 
printed off on the paint. All the signs visible—signs which told that 
the paint had been smeared by some loose article of somebody’s dress 
touching it in going by. That somebody (putting together Penelope's 
evidence and Mr. Franklin's evidence) must have been in the room, 
and done the mischief, between midnight and three o'clock on the 
Thursday morning. 

Having brought his investigation to this point, Sergeant Caff 
discovered that such a person as Superintendent Seegrave was still 
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Soft in the room, upon which he summed up the proceedings for his 
brother-officer’s benefit, as follows : 

‘This trifle of yours, Mr. Superintendent,” says the Sergeant, 
pointing to the place on the door, ‘‘ has grown a little in importance 
since you noticed it last. At the present stage of the inquiry there 
are, as I take it, three discoveries to make, starting from that smear. 
Find out (first) whether there is any article of dress in this house 
with the smear of the paint on it. IT'ind out (second) who that dress 
belongs to. Find out (third) how the person can account for having 
been in this room, and smeared the paint, between midnight and 
threo in the morning. If the person can’t satisfy you, you haven’t 
far to look for the hand that has got the Diamond. I'll work this 
by myself, if you please, and detain you no longer from your regular 
business in the town. You have got one of your men here, I seo. 
Leave him here at my disposal, in case I want him—and allow mo 
to wish you good morning.” 

Superintendent Seegrave's respect for the Sergeant was great; 
but his respect for himsclf was greater still. Hut hard by tho cele- 
brated Cuff, he hit back smartly, to the best of his ability, on leaving 
the room. 

‘‘T bave abstained from expressing any opinion, so far,” says 
Mr. Superintendent, with his military voice still in good working 
order. ‘‘T havo now only one remark to offer, on leaving this case 
in your hands. Thero ts such a thing, Sergeant, as making a 
mountain out of a molehill. Good morning.” 

‘< There is also such a thing as making nothing out of a molehill, 
in consequence of your head being too high to see it.” Having re- 
turned his brother-officer’s compliments in those terms, Sergeant 
Cuff wheeled about, and walked away to the window by himself. 

Mr. Franklin and I waited to see what was coming next. The 
Sergeant stood at the window with his hands in his pockets, looking 
out, and whistling the tune of ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer’’ softly to 
himself. Later in the proceedings, I discovered that he only forgot 
his manners so far as to whistle, when his mind was hard at work, 
seeing its way inch by inch to its own private ends, on which ocea- 
sions ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer” evidently helped and encouraged 
him. I suppose it fitted in somehow with his character. It re- 
minded him, you see, of his favourite roses, and, as he whistled it it 
was the most melancholy tune going. 

Turning from the window, after a minute or two, the Sergeant 
walked into the middle of the room, and stopped there, deep in 
thought, with his cyes on Miss Rachel’s bed-room door. After a 
little he roused himself, nodded his head, as much as to say, ‘“‘ That 
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will do!” and, addressing me, asked for ten minutes’ conversation 
with my mistress, at her ladyship’s earliest convenience. 

Leaving the room with this message, I heard Mr. Franklin ask 
the Sergeant a question, and stopped to hear the answer also at the 
threshold of the door. 

‘‘Can you guess yet,” inquired Mr. Franklin, ‘‘ who has stolen 
the Diamond ?”’ 

‘« Nobody has stolen the Diamond,” answered Sergeant Cuff. 

We both started at that extraordinary view of the case, and both 
earnestly begged him to tell us what ho meant. 

‘* Wait a little,” said the Sergeant. ‘* The pieces of the puzzle 
are not all put together yet.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1 round my lady in her own sitting-room. She started and looked 
annoyed when I mentioned that Sergeant Cuff wished to speak to her. 

‘‘ Must I seo him?” she asked. ‘‘Can’t you represent me, 
Gabriel ?”’ 

I felt at a loss to understand this, and showed it plainly, I 
suppose, in my face. My lady was so good as to explain herself. 

‘‘T am afraid my nerves are a little shaken,” she said. ‘* There 
is something in that police-ofliccr from London which I recoil from— 
T don’t knowwhy. I have a presontiment that ho is bringing trouble 
and misery with him into the house. Very foolish, and very unlike 
me—but so it is.” 

I hardly knew what lo say to this. Tho more J saw of Sorgeant 
Cuff, tho better I liked him. My lady rallied a little after having 
opened her heart to me—being, naturally, a woman of a high courage, 
as I have already told you. 

‘If I must see him, I must,” she said. ‘‘ But I can’t prevail on 
myself to see him alone. Bring him in, Gabriel, and stay here as 
long as he stays.”’ 

This was the first attack of the megrims that I remembered in 
my mistress since the time when she was a young girl. I went back 
to the ‘‘ boudoir.”’” Mr. Franklin strolled out into the garden, and 
joined Mr. Godfrey, whose time for departure was now drawing near. 
Sergeant Cuff and I went straight to my mistress’s room. 

I declare my lady turned a shade paler at the sight of him! She 
commanded herself, however, in other respects, and asked the 
Sergeant if he had any objection to my being present. She was so 
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good «3 to add, that I was her trusted adviser, as well as her old 
scrvant, and that in anything which related to the household I was 
the person whom it might be most profitable to consult. The Sergeant 
politely answered that he would take my presence as a favour, having 
something to say about the servants in gencral, and having found my 
experience in that quarter already of some use to him. My lady 
yointed to two chairs, and we set in for our conference immediately. 

‘‘T have already formed an opinion on this case,” says Sergeant 
Cuff, ‘‘ which I beg your ladyship’s permission to keep to myself for 
the present. My business now is to mention what I have discovered 
up-stairs in Miss Verinder’s sitting-room, and what I have decided 
(with your ladyship’s leave) on doing next.” 

He then went into the matter of the smear on the paint, and 
stated the conclusions he drew from it—just as he had stated them 
(only with greater respect of language) to Superintendont Scegrave. 
‘*One thing,” he said, in conclusion, ‘tis certain. The Diamond is 
missing out of the drawer in the cabinct. Another thing is next to 
certain. The marks from the smear on the door must bo on some 
article of dress belonging to somebody in this house. Wo must 
discover that article of dress before we go a step further.” 

‘“‘And that discovery,” remarked my mistress, ‘implies, I 
presume, the discovery of the thicf ?” 

‘‘T beg your ladyship’s pardon—I don’t say the Diamond is 
stolen. I only say, at present, that the Diamond 18 missing. ‘The 
discovery of the stained dress may lead the way to finding it.” 

Her ladyship looked at me. ‘‘Do you understand this?” she 
paid. 

‘‘ Sergeant Cuff understands it, my lady,’’ I answered. 

‘* How do you propose to discover tho stained dress ?”’ inquired 
my mistress, addressing herself once more to the Sergeant, ‘ My 
good servants, who have been with me for years, have, I am ashamed 
to say, had their boxes and rooms searched already by the other 
officer. I can’t and won't permit them to bo insulted in that way a 
second time! ”’ 

(There was a mistress to serve! There was a woman in ten 
thousand, if you like!) 

‘‘ That is the very point I was about to put to your ladyship,” 
said the Sergeant. ‘‘ The other officer has done a world of harm to 
this inquiry, by letting the servants see that he suspected them. If 
I give them cause to think themselves suspected a second time, 
there’s no knowing what obstacles they may not throw in my way— 
the women especially. At the same time, their boxes must be 
searched again—for this plain reason, that the first investigation 
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only looked for the Diamond, and that the second investigation must 
look for the stained dress. I quite agree with you, my lady, that 
the servants’ feelings ought to be consulted. But Iam equally clear 
that the servants’ wardrobes ought to be searched.”’ 

This looked very like a dead-lock. My lady said sv, in choicer 
language than mine. 

‘‘T have got a plan to meet the difficulty,’ said Sergeant Cuff, 
‘‘if your ladyship will consent to it. I propose explaining the case 
to the servants.” 

‘* The women will think themselves suspected directly," I said, 
interrupting him. 

‘The women won't, Mr. Betteredge,” answered the Sergeant, 
‘if I can tell them I am going to examine the wardrobes of every- 
body—from her ladyship downwards—who slept in the house on 
Wednesday night. It’s a mere formality,” he added, with a side 
look at my mistress ; ‘* but tho servants will accept it as even dealing 
between them and their betters ; and, instead of hindering the investi- 
gation, they will make a point of honour of assisting it.” 

I saw the truth of that. My lady, after her first surprise was 
over, saw the truth of it also. 

‘‘'You are certain the investigation is necessary ?”’ she said. 

‘“‘It's the shortest way that I can see, my lady, to the end we 
have in view.” 

My mistress rose to ring the bell for her maid. ‘‘ You shall 
speak to the servants,’ she said, ‘‘ with the keys of my wardrobe in 
your hand.” 

Sergeant Cuff stopped her by a very unexpected question. 

‘‘ Hadn't we better make sure first,’’ he asked, ‘‘ that the other 
ladies and gentlemen in the house will consent, too?” 

‘‘ The only other lady in the house is Miss Verinder,’’ answered 
my mistress, with a look of surprise. ‘‘ The only gentlemen are my 
nephews, Mr. Blake and Mr. Ablewhite. There is not the least 
fear of a refusal from any of the three.” 

I reminded my lady here that Mr. Godfrey was going away. Ags 
I said the words, Mr. Godfrey himself knocked at the door to say 
good-by, and was followed in by Mr. Franklin, who was going with 
him to the station. My lady explained the difficulty. Mr. Godfrey 
settled it directly. He called to Samuel, through the window, to 
take his portmanteau up-stairs again, and he then put the key him- 
solf into Sergeant Cuff’s hand. ‘‘ My luggage can follow me to 
London,’’ he said, ‘‘ when the inquiry is over.” The Sergeant 
received the key with a becoming apology. ‘‘I am sorry to put you 
to any inconvenience, sir, for a mere formality; but the example of 
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sheir betters will do wonders in reconciling the servants to this 
inquiry.” Mr. Godfrey, after taking leave of my lady, in a most 
sympathising manner, left a farewell message for Miss Rachol, the 
terms of which made it clear to my mind that he had not taken No 
for an answer, and that he meant to put the marriage question to 
her once more, at the next opportunity. Mr. Franklin, on following 
his cousin out, informed the Sergeant that all his clothes were 
open to examination, and that nothing he possessed was kept under 
lock and key. Sergeant Cuff made his best acknowledgments. His 
views, you will observe, had been met with the utmost readiness by 
my lady, by Mr. Godfrey, and by Mr. Franklin. There was only 
Miss Rachel now wanting to follow their lead, before wo called the 
servants together, and began the search for the stained dress. 

My lady’s unaccountable objection to the Sergeant seemed to 
make our conference more distasteful to her than ever, a8 soon as we 
were left alone again. ‘If I send you down Miss Verinder’s keys,”’ 
she said to him, ‘‘I presume I shall have done all you want of me 
fcr the present ? ”’ 

‘IT beg your ladyship’s pardon,” said Sergeant Cuff. ‘‘ Before 
we begin, I should like, if convenient, to have the washing-book. 
The stained article of dress may bo an article of linen. If the 
search leads to nothing, I want to be able to account next for all the 
linen in the house, and for all the linen sent to the wash. If thero is 
an article missing, there will bo at least a presumption that it has got 
the paint-stain on it, and that it has been purposely male away 
with, yesterday or to-day, by the person owning it. Superintendent 
Seegrave,’ added the Sergeant, turning to me, ‘ pointed the atten- 
tion of the women-servants to the smear, when they all ci:owded into 
the room on Thursday morning. That may turn out, Mr. Better- 
edge, to have been one more of Superintendent Secgrave’s many 
mistakes.”’ 

My lady desired me to ring the bell, and order the washing-book. 
She remained with us until it was produced, in case Sergeant Cuff 
had any further request to make of her after looking at it. 

The washing-book was brought in by Rosanna Spearman. The 
girl had come down to breakfast that morning miserably pale and 
haggard, but sufficiently recovered from her illness of the previous 
day to do her usual work. Sergeant Cuff looked attentively at our 
second housemaid—at her face, when she came in; at her crooked 
shoulder, when she went out. 

‘‘ Have you anything more to say to me?” asked my lady, stall 
as eager as ever to be out of the Sergeant’s society. 

The great Ouff opened the washing-book, understood it perfectly 
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in half a minute, and shut it up again. ‘‘I venture to trouble your 
ladyship with one last question,” he said. ‘‘ Has the young woman 
who brought us this book been in your employment as long as the 
other servants ? ” 

‘© Why do you ask ?” said my lady. 

‘The last time I saw her,’”’ answered the Sergeant, ‘‘ she was in 
prison for theft.” 

After that, there was no help for it, but to tell him the truth. 
My mistress dwelt strongly on Rosanna’s good conduct in her service, 
and on the high opinion entertained of her by the matron at the re- 
formatory. ‘‘ You don’t suspect her, I hope ?”’ my lady added, in 
conclusion, very carnestly. 

‘I have already told your Jadyship that I don’t suspect any 
person in the house of thieving—up to the present time.” 

After that answer, my lady rose to go up-stairs, and ask for Miss 
Rachel’s keys. Tho Sergeant was beforehand with me in opening 
the door for her. He made a very low bow. My lady shuddered as 
she passed him. 

We waited, and waited, and no keys appeared. Sergeant Cuff 
made no remark to me. He turned his melancholy face to the 
window ; he put his lanky hands into his pockets; and he whistled 
‘¢ The Last Rose of Summer ”’ softly to himself. 

At last, Samuel came in, not with the keys, but with a morsel of 
paper for me. I got at my spectacles, with some fumbling and 
difficulty, feeling the Sergeant’s dismal eyes fixed on me all the 
time. There were two or three lincs on the paper, written in pencil 
by my lady. They informed me that Miss Rachel flatly refused to 
have her wardrobe examined. Asked for her reasons, she had burst 
out crying. Asked again, she had said: ‘‘I won’t, because I won't. 
I must yield to force if you use it, but I will yield to nothing else.” 
I understood my lady’s disinclination to face Sergeant Cuff with such 
an answer from her daughter as that. If I had not been too old for 
the amiable weaknesses of youth, I believe I should have blushed 
at the notion of facing him myself. 

‘* Any news of Miss Verinder’s keys ?’’ asked the Sergeant. 

‘* My young lady refuses to have her wardrobe examined.”’ 

‘Ah! ” said the Sergeant. 

His voice was not quite in such a perfect state of discipline as 
his face. When he said ‘‘ Ah!” he said it in the tone of a man 
who had heard something which he expected to hear. He half 
angered and half frightened me—why, I couldn’t tell, but he did it. 

‘Must the search be given up ?’’ I asked. 

‘¢'Yes,” said the Sergeant, ‘‘the search must be given up, 
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because your young lady refuses to submit to it like the rest. Wo 
must examine all the wardrobes in the house or none. Send Mr. 
Ablewhite’s portmanteau to London by the next train, and return 
the washing-book, with my compliments and thanks, to the young 
woman who brought it in.” 

He laid the washing-book on the table, and, taking out his pen- 
knife, began to trim his nails. 

‘** You don’t scem to be much disappointed,” I said. 

“No,” said Sergeant Cuff; ‘I am not much disappointed.” 

I tried to make him explain himself. 

‘‘ Why should Miss Rachel put an obstacle in your way ?” I 
inquired. ‘‘Isn’t it her interest to help you ?” 

‘‘ Wait a little, Mr. Betteredge—wait a little.” 

Cleverer heads than mine might have secon his drift. Or ao 
person less fond of Miss Rachel than 1 was, might havo seen his 
drift. My lady’s horror of him might (as I have since thought) 
have meant that she saw his drift (as the scripture says) ‘in a glass 
darkly.” I didn’t see it yet—that’s all I know. 

‘* What’s to be done next ?’’ I asked. 

Sergeant Cuff finished the nail on which he was then at work, 
looked at it for a moment with a melancholy interest, and put up his 
pen-knife. 

‘*Come out into the garden,’’ ho said, ‘and let’s have a look at 
the roses.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tse nearest way to the garden, on going out of my lady’s sitting- 
room, was by the shrubbery path, which you already know of. For 
the sake of your better understanding of what is now to come, I may 
add to this, that the shrubbery path way Mr. Franklin’s favourite 
walk. When he was out in the grounds, and when we fuiled to find 
him anywhere else, we generally found him here. 

I am afraid I must own that Iam rather an obstinate old man. 
The more firmly Sergeant Cuff kept his thoughts shut up from me, 
the more firmly I persisted in trying to look in at them. As we 
turned into the shrubbery path, I attempted to circumvent him in 
another way. 

‘‘ As things are now,’ I said, ‘if I was in your place, I should 
be at my wits’ end.”’ 

‘If you were in my place,” answered the Sergeant, ‘‘ you would 
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have formed an opinion—and, as things are now, any doubt yon 
might previously have felt about your own conclusions would be 
completely set at rest. Never mind for the present what those 
conclusions are, Mr. Betteredge. I haven’t brought you out here 
to draw ine like a badger; I have brought you out here to ask for 
some information. You might have given it to me no doubt, in the 
house, instead of out of it. But doors and listeners have a knack of 
getting together; and, in my line of life, we cultivate a healthy taste 
for the open air.” 

Who was to circumvent this man? I gave in—and waited as 
patiently as I could to hear what was coming next. 

‘‘ We won’t enter into your young lady’s motives,” the Sergeant 
went on; ‘‘ we will only say it’s a pity she declines to assist me, 
because, by so doing, she makes this investigation more difficult than 
it might otherwise have been. We must now try to solve the mystery 
of the smear on the door—which, you may take my word for it, 
means the mystery of the Diamond also—in some other way. I 
have decided to see the servants, and to search their thoughts and 
actions, Mr. Betteredge, instead of searching their wardrobes. 
Before I begin, however, I want to ask you a question or two. You 
are an observant man—did you notice anything strange in any of the 
servants (making due allowance, of course, for fright and fluster), 
n{ter the loss of the Diamond was found out? Any particular quarrel 
sunong them ? Any one of them not in his or her usual spirits ? 
Unexpectedly out of temper, for instance ? or unexpectedly taken ill?” 

I had just time to think of Rosanna Spearman’s sudden illness at 
yesterday's dinner—but not time to make any answer—when I saw 
Sergeant Cuff’s eyes suddenly turn aside towards the shrubbery ; 
and I heard him say softly to himself, ‘‘ Hullo!” 

‘* What’s the matter ?”’ I asked. 

‘“A touch of the rheumatics in my back,” said the Sergeant, in 
a loud voice, as if he wanted some third person to hear us. ‘‘ We 
shall have a change in the weather before long.” 

A few steps further brought us to the corner of the house. 
Turning off sharp to the right, we entered on the terrace, and went 
down, by the steps in the middle, into the garden below. Sergeant 
Cuff stopped there, in the open space, where we could see round us 
on every side. 

‘* About that young person, Rosanna Spearman?” he said. ‘It 
isn’t very likely, with her personal appearance, that she has got a 
lover. But, for the girl’s own sake, 1 must ask you at once whether 
she has provided herself with a sweetheart, poor wretch. like tho 
rest of them ?”’ \ 
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What on earth did he mean, under present circumstances, by 
putting such a question to me as that? I stared at him, instead of 
answering him. 

‘‘T saw Rosanna Spearman hiding in the shrubbery as we went 
by,” said the Sergeant. 

‘“‘ When you said ‘ Hullo’ ?” 

‘‘ Yes—when I said ‘Hullo!’ If there’s a sweetheart in the 
case, the hiding doesn’t much matter. If there isn’t—as things are 
in this house—the hiding is a highly suspicious circumstance, and it 
will be my painful duty to act on it accordingly.” 

What, in God’s name,’ was I to say to him? I knew the 
shrubbery was Mr. Franklin’s favourite walk; I know he would 
most likely turn that way when he camo back from the station; I 
knew that Penelope had over and over again caught her fellow- 
servant hanging about there, and had always declared to me that 
Rosanna’s object was to attract Mr. Franklin’s attention. If my 
daughter was right, she might well have been lying in wait for Mr, 
Franklin’s return when the Sergeant noticed her. I was put between 
the two difficulties of mentioning Penelope’s fanciful notion as if it 
was mine, or of leaving an unfortunate creature to suffer the con- 
sequences, the very serious consequences, of exciting the suspicion 
of Sergeant Cuff. Out of pure pity for the girl—on my soul and my 
character, out of pure pity for the girl—l gave the Sergeant tho 
necessary explanations, and told lim that Rosanna had been mad 
enough to sct her heart on Mr. Franklin Blake. 

Sergeant Cuff never Jaughed. On the few occasions when any- 
thing amused him, he curled up a little at the corners of the lips, 
nothing more. He curled up now. 

‘‘Hadn’t you better say she’s mad enough to be an ugly girl and 
only a servant ?” he asked. ‘‘ The falling in love with a gentleman 
of Mr. Franklin Blake’s manners and appearance doesn't seem to me 
to be the maddest part of her conduct by any means. However, I’m 
glad the thing is clearcd up: it relieves one’s mind to have things 
cleared up. Yes, I'll keep it a secret, Mr. Betteredge. I like to be 
tender to human infirmity—though I don’t get many chances ot 
exercising that virtue in my line of life. You think Mr. Franklin 
Blake hasn’t got a suspicion of the girl’s fancy for him? Ah! he 
would have found it out fast enough if she had been nice-looking. 
The ugly women have a bad time of it in this world; let's hope it 
will be made up to them in another. You have got a nice garden 
here, and a well-kept lawn. See for yourself how much better the 
flowers look with grass about them instead of gravel. No, thank 
you. I won't take arose. It goes to my heart to break them off 
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the stem. Just as it goes to your heart, you knew, when there's 
something wrong in the servants’ hall. Did you notice anything 
you'couldn’t account for in any of the servants when the loss of the 
Diamond was first found out ?” 

I had got on very fairly well with Sergeant Cuff so far. But the 
slyness with which he slipped in that last question put me on my 
guard. In plain English, I didn’t at all relish the notion of helping 
his inquiries, when those inquirics took him (in the capacity of snake 
in the grass) among my fellow-servants. 

‘‘T noticed nothing,” I said, ‘ except that we all lost our heads 
together, myself included.” 

‘‘Oh,”’ says the Sergeunt, ‘ that’s all you have to tell me, 1s it?” 

I answerod, with (as I flattered mysclf) an unmoved countenance, 
** That is all.” 

Sergeant Cuff’s dismal eycs looked me hard in the face. 

‘‘Mr. Bettercdgc,” he said, ‘have you any objection to oblige 
me by shaking hands? I have taken an extraordinary liking to you.”’ 

(Why he should have chosen the cxact moment when I was 
deceiving him to give me that proof of his good opinion, is beyond 
all comprehension! I felt a little proud—lI really did feel a little 
proud of having been onc too many at last for the celebrated Cuff!) 

We went back to the houso; the Sergeant requesting that I 
would give him a room to himself, and then send in the servants 
(the indoor servants only), one aftcr another, in the order of their 
rank, from first to last. 

I showed Sergeant Cuff into my own room, and then called the 
servants together in tho hall. Rosanna Spearman appeared among 
them, much as usual. She was as quick in her way as the Sergeant 
in his, and I suspect she had heard what he said to me about the 
servants in general, just before he discovercd her. There she was, 
at any rate, looking as if she had never heard of such a place as the 
shrubbery in her life. 

I sent them in, one by one, as desired. The cook was the first 
to onter the Court of Justice, otherwise my room. She remained 
but a short time. Report, on coming out: ‘Sergeant Cuff is 
depressed in his spirits; but Sergeant Cuff is a perfect gentleman.” 
My lady’s own maid followed. Jtemained much longer. Report, 
on coming out: ‘If Sergeant Cuil doesn’t believe a respectable 
woman, he might keep his opinion to himself, at any rate!” 
Penelope went next. Remained only a moment or two. Report, 
on coming out: ‘Sergeant Cuff is much to be pitied. He must 
have been crossed in love, father, when he was a young mau.”’ The 
first housemaid followed Penelope. Remained, like my lady’s maid, 
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a long time. Report, on coming out: ‘‘I didn’t enter her ladyship's 
service, Mr. Betteredge, to be doubted to my face by a low police- 
officer!’ Rosanna Spearman went next. Remained longer than 
any of them. No report on coming out—dead silence, and lips as 
pale as ashes. Samuel, the footman, followed Rosanna. Remained 
© minute or two. Report, on coming out: ‘* Whoever blacks 
Sergeant Cuff’s boots ought to be ashamed of himself.’ Nancy, 
the kitchenmaid, went last. Remained a minute or two. Report, 
on coming out: ‘‘ Sergeant Cuff has a heart; he doesn’t cut jokes, 
Mr. Betteredge, with a poor hard-working gil.” 

Going into the Court of Justice, when it was all over, to hear if 
there were any further commands for me, I found the Sergeant at 
his old trick—looking out of window, and whistling ‘‘ The Last 
Rose of Summer ”’ to himself. 

‘* Any discoveries, sir ?’’ I inquired. 

‘‘ Tf Rosanna Spearman asks leave to go out,” said the Sergeant, 
‘‘Jet the poor thing go ; but let me know first.” 

I might as well havo held my tongue about Rosanna and Mr. 
Franklin! It was plain enough; the unfortunate girl had fallen 
under Sergeant Cutf’s suspicions, in spite of all I could do to 
prevent it. 

‘€T hope you don’t think Rosanna is concerned in the loss of the 
Diamond ?’’ I ventured to say. 

The corners of tho Sergeant’s melancholy mouth curled up, and 
he looked hard in my face, just as he had looked in the garden. 

‘JT think I had better not tell you, Mr. Betteredge,” he said. 
‘You might lose your head, you know, for the second time.”’ 

I began to doubt whether I had been one too many for the 
celebrated Cuff, after all! It was rather a relief to me that we 
were interrupted here by a knock at tho door, and a message from 
the cook. Rosanna Spearman had asked to go out, for the usual 
reason, that her head was bad, and she wanted a breath of fresh air. 
At a sign from the Sergeant, I said, Yes. ‘‘ Which is the servants’ 
way out ?”’ he asked, when the messenger had gone. I showed 
him the servants’ way out. ‘* Lock the door of your room,” says 
the Sergeant ; ‘‘ and if anybody asks for me, say I’m in there, com- 
posing my mind.” He curled up again at the corners of the lips, 
and disappeared. 

Left alone, under those circumstances, a devouring curiosity 
pushed me on to make some discoveries for myself. 

It was plain that Sergeant Cuff’s suspicions of Rosanna had 
been roused by something that he had found out at his examination 
of the servants in my room. Now, the only two servants (excepting 
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Rosanna herself) who had remained under examination for any 
length of time, were my lady’s own maid and the first housemaid, 
those two being also the women who had taken the lead in per- 
secuting their unfortunate fellow-servant from the first. Reaching 
these conclusions, I looked in on them, casually as it might be, in 
the servants’ hall, and, finding tea going forward, instantly invited 
myself to that meal. (For, nota bene, a drop cf tea is to a woman’s 
tongue what a drop of oil is to a wasting lamp.) 

My reliance on the tea-pot, as an ally, did not go unrewarded. 
In less than half an hour I knew as much as the Sergeant himself. 

My lady’s maid and the housemaid had, it appeared, neither of 
them believed in Rosanna’s illness of the previous day. These two 
devils—I ask your pardon; but how else can you describe a couple 
of spiteful women ?—had stolen up-stairs, at intervals during the 
Thursday afternoon; had tried Rosanna’s door, and found it locked : 
had knocked, and not been answered ; had listened, and not heard 
a sound inside. When the girl had come down to tea, and had been 
sent up, still out of sorts, to bed again, the two devils aforesaid had 
tried her door once more, and found it locked; had looked at the 
keyhole, and found it stopped up; had seen a light under the door 
at midnight, and had heard the crackling of a fire (a fire in a 
servant's bed-room in the month of June!) at four in the morning. 
All this they had told Sergeant Cuff, who, in return for their anxiety 
to enlighten him, had eyed them with sour and guspicious looks, 
and had shown them plainly that he didn’t believe either one or the 
other. Hence, the unfavourable reports of him which these two 
women had brought out with them from the examination. Hence, 
also (without reckoning the influence of the tea-pot), their readiness 
to let their tongues run to any length on the subject of the Sergeant's 
ungracious behaviour to them. 

Having had some experience of the great Cuff’s roundabout ways, 
and having last seen him evidently bent on following Rosanna 
privately when she went out for her walk, it seemed clear to me 
that he had thought it unadvisable to let the lady’s maid and the 
housemaid know how materially they had helped him. They were 
just the sort of women, if he had treated their evidence as trust- 
worthy, to have been puffed up by it, and to have said or done eome- 
thing which would have put Rosanna Spearman on her guard. 

I walked out in the fine summer afternoon, very sorry for the 
poor girl, and very uneasy in my mind at the turn things had taken. 
Drifting towards the shrubbery, some time later, there I met Mr. 
Franklin. After returning from seeing his cousin off at the station, 
he had been with my lady, holding a long conversation with her. 
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She had told him of Miss Rachel’s unaccountable rofusal to lot hor 
wardrobe be examined; and had put him in such low spirits about 
my young lady, that he seemed to shrink from speaking on the 
subject. The family temper appeared in his face that evening, for 
the first time in my experience of him. 

‘‘ Well, Betteredge,” he said, ‘*how does the atmosphere of 
mystery and suspicion in which we are all living now, agree with 
you? Do you remember that morning when I first came here with 
the Moonstone ? I wish to God we had thrown it into the quickeand ! "’ 

After breaking out in that way, he abstained from speaking again 
until he had composed himself. We walked silently, side by side, 
for a minute or two, and then he askod me what had become of 
Sergeant Cuff. It was impossible to put Mr. Franklin off with the 
excuse of the Sergeant being in my room, composing his mind. I 
told him exactly what had happened, mentioning particularly what 
my lady’s maid and the housemaid had said about Rosanna Spearman. 

Mr. Franklin’s clear head saw the turn the Sergeant's suspicions 
had taken, in the twinkling of an eye. 

‘“‘Didn’t you tell me this morning,” he said, ‘‘ that one of the 
tradespeople declared he had met Rosanna yesterday, on the foot- 
way to Frizinghall, when we supposed her to be ill in her room?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘Tf my aunt’s maid and the other woman have spoken the truth, 
you may depend upon it the tradesman dud meet her. ‘he girl's 
attack of illness was a blind to deceive us. She had some guilty 
reason for going to the town secretly. The paint-stained dross is a 
dress of hers ; and the fire heard crackling in her room at four in the 
morning was a fire lit to destroy it. Hosanna Spearman has stolen 
the Diamond. I'll go in directly, and tell my aunt the turn things 
have taken.” 

‘“Not just yet, if you please, sir,” said a melancholy voice 
behind us. 

We both turned about, and found ourselves face to face with 
Sergeant Cuff. 

‘Why not just yet?” asked Mr. Franklin. 

‘‘ Because, sir, if you tell her ladyship, her ladyship will tell 
Miss Verinder.”’ 

‘Suppose she does. What then?” Mr. Franklin said those 
words with a sudden heat and vehemence, as if the Sergeant had 
mortally offended him. 

‘Do you think it’s wise, sir,” said Sergeant Cuff, quietly, ‘‘ to 
put such a question as that to me—at such a time as this?” 

There was a moment's silence between them: Mr. Franklin 
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walked close up to the Sergeant. The two looked each other straight 
in the face. Mr. Franklin spoke first, dropping his voice as suddenly 
as he had raised it. 

‘¢ T suppose you know, Mr. Cuff,” he said, ‘‘ that you are treading 
on delicate ground ?”’ 

‘Tt isn’t the first time, by a good many hundreds, that I find 
myself treading on delicate ground,’ answered the other, as im- 
movable as ever. 

‘ST am to understand that you forbid me to tell my aunt what 
has happened ?”’ 

‘You are to understand, if you please, sir, that I throw up the 
ease, if you tell Lady Verinder, or tell anybody, what has happened, 
until I give you leave.” 

That settled it. Mr. Franklin had no choice but to submit. He 
turned away in anger—and left us. 

I had stood there listening to them, all in a tremble; not know- 
ing whom to suspect, or what to think next. In the midst of my 
confusion, two things, however, were plain to me. First, that my 
young lady was, in somo unaccountable manner, at the bottom of the 
sharp speeches that had passed betwcen them. Second, that they 
thoroughly understood cach other, without having previously ex- 
changed a word of explanation on either side. 

‘“Mr. Betteredge,”’ says the Sergeant, ‘‘ you havo done a very 
foolish thing in my absence. You have done a little detective busi- 
ness on your own account. For the future, perhaps you will be so 
obliging as to do your detective business along with me.” 

He took me by the arm, and walked me away with him along the 
road by which he had come. I dare say I had deserved his reproof— 
but I was not going to help him to set traps for Rosanna Spearman, 
for all that. ‘Thief or no thief, legal or not legal, I don’t care—I 
pitied her. 

‘6 What do you want of me?” I asked, shaking him off, and 
stopping short. 

‘Only a little information about the country round here, 
the Sergeant. 

I couldn’t well object to improve Sergeant Cuff in his geography. 

‘(Is there any path, in that direction, leading to the sea-beach 
from this house?” asked the Sergeant. He pointed, as he spoke, 
to the fir-plantation which led to the Shivering Sand. 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘ there 3 is a path.” 

- Show it to me.’ 

Side by side, in the grey of the summer evening, Bergeant Cuff 
aid I set forth for the Shivering Sand. 


sald 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Tae Sergeant remained silent, thinking his own thoughts, till we 
entered the plantation of firs which led to the quicksand. There he 
roused himself, like a man whose mind was made up, and spoke to 
me again. 

‘“Mr. Bettercdge,” ho said, ‘‘as you have honoured me by 
taking an oar in my boat, and as you may, I think, bo of some 
assistance to mo before the evening is out, 1 seo no use in our 
mystifying one another any longer, and I proposo to set you an 
example of plain speak*ag on my side. You are detcrmined to give 
me no information to the prejudice of Rosanna Spearman, because 
she has been a good girl to you, and because you pity her heartily. 
Those humane considerations do you a world of credit, but they 
happen in this instance to be humano considerations clean thrown 
away. Rosanna Spearman is nct in the slightest danger of getting 
into trouble—no, not if I fix ler with being concerned in the dis- 
appearance of the Diamond, on cvidence which is as plain as the 
nose on your face !”’ 

‘Do you mean that my Iady won’t prosecute ?”’ I asked. 

“T mean that your lady can’t prosecute,” said the Sergeant. 
‘‘ Rosanna Spearman is simply an instrument in the hands of another 
person, and Rosanna Spearman will bo held harmless for that other 
person’s sako.”’ 

He spoke like a man in earnest—there was no denying that. 
Still, I felt something stirring uncasily against him in my mind. 
‘‘Can’t you give that other person a name ?’’ I said. 

‘Can't you, Mr. Bettercdge ?”’ 

“No.” 

Sergeant Cuff stood stock still, and surveyed me with a look of 
melancholy interest. 

‘It’s always a pleasuro to me to be tender towards human 
infirmity,” he said. ‘I feel particularly tender at the present 
moment, Mr. Betteredge, towards you. And you, with the same 
excellent motive, feel particularly tender towards Rosanna Spearman, 
don't you? Do you happen to know whether she has had a new 
outfit of linen lately ?” 

What he meant by slipping in this extraordinary question 
unawares, I was at a total loss to imagine. Seeing no possible 
injury to Rosanna if I owned the truth, I answered that the girl had 

'to us rather sparely provided with linen, and that my lady, in 
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recompence for her good conduct (I laid a stress on her good conduct), 
had given her a new outfit not a fortnight since. 

‘¢This is a miserable world,” says the Sergeant. ‘‘ Human life, 
Mr. Betteredge, is a sort of target—misfortune is always firing at it, 
and always hitting the mark. But for that outfit, we should have 
discovered a new nightgown or petticoat among Rosanna’s things, 
and have nailed her in that way. You're not at a loss to follow me, 
are you? You have examined the servants yourself, and you know 
what discoveries two of them made outside Rosanna’s door. Surely 
you know what the girl was about yesterday, after she was taken ill? 
You can't guess? Oh dear me, it’s as plain as that strip of light 
there, at the end of the trees. At cleven, on Thursday morning, 
Superintendent Secgrave (who is a mass of human infirmity) points 
out to all the women servants the smear on the door. Rosanna has 
her own reasons for suspecting her own things; she takes the first 
opportunity of getting to her room, finds the paint-stain on her night- 
gown, or petticoat, or what not, shams ill and slips away to the 
town, gets the materials for making a new petticoat or nightgown, 
makes it alone in her room on the Thursday night, lights a fire (not 
to destroy it; two of her fellow-servants are prying outside her door, 
and she kncews better than to make a smell of burning, and to have 
a lot of tinder to get rid of)—lights a fire, I say, to dry and iron the 
pubstitute dress after wringing it out, keeps the stained dress hidden 
(probably on her), and is at this moment occupied in making away 
with it, in some convenient place, on that lonely bit of beach ahead 
of us. I have traced her this evening to your fishing village, and to 
one particular cottage, which we may possibly have to visit, before 
we go back. She stopped in the cottage for some time, and she 
came out with (as I believe) something hidden under her cloak. A 
cloak (on a woman’s back) is an emblem of charity—it covers a 
multitude of sins. I saw her set off northwards along the coast, 
after leaving the cottage. Is your sea-shore here considered a fine 
specimen of marine landscape, Mr. Betteredge ?” 

I answered, ‘‘ Yes,” as shortly as might be. 

‘‘ Tastes differ,” says Sergeant Cuff. ‘Looking at it from my 
point of view, I never saw a marine landscape that I admired less. 
If you happen to be following another person along your sea-coast, 
and if that person happens to look round, there isn’t a scrap of cover 
to hide you anywhere. I had to choose between taking Rosanna in 
custody on suspicion, or leaving her, for the time being, with her 
little game in her own hands. For reasons which I won't trouble 
you with, I decided on making any sacrifice rather than give the 
elarm as soon as to-night to a certain person who shall be nameless 
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between us. I came back to the house to ask you to take me to the 
north-end of the beach by another way. Sand—in respect of ita 
printing off people's footsteps—is one of the best detective officers I 
know. If we don’t meet with Rosanna Spearman by coming round 
on her in this way, the sand may tell us what she has been at, if the 
light only lasts long enough. Here 7s the sand. If you will excuse 
my suggesting it—suppose you hold your tongue, and let me go first?” 

If there is such a thing known at the doctor's shop as a detective- 
fever, that disease had now got fast hold of your humble servant. 
Sergeant Cuff went on between the hillocks of sand, down to the 
beach. I followed him (with my heart in my mouth); and waited at 
a little distance for what was to happen next. 

As it turned out, I found myself standing nearly in the same 
place where Rosanna Spearman and I had been talking together 
when Mr. Franklin suddenly appeared before us, on arriving at our 
house from London. While my eyes were watching the Sergeant, 
my mind wandered away in spite of me to what had passed, on that 
former occasion, between Rosanna and me. I declare I almost felt 
the poor thing slip hee hand again into mine, and give it a little 
grateful squeeze to thank me for speaking kindly to her. I declare 
I almost heard her voice telling mo again that the Shivering Sand 
seemed to draw her to it against her own will, whenever she went 
out—almost saw her fuce brighten again, as it brightencd when she 
first set eyes upon Mr. Franklin coming briskly out on us from 
among the hillocks. My spirits fell lower and lower us I thought of 
these things—and the view of the lonesome little bay, when I looked 
about to rouse myself, only served to wake me feel more uneasy still. 

The last of the evening light was fading away; and over all the 
desolate place there hung a still and awful calm. ‘The heave of the 
main ocean on the great sand-bank out in the bay, was a leavo that 
made no sound. The inner sea lay lost and dim, without a breath 
of wind to stirit. Watches of nasty ooze floated, yellow-white, on 
the dead snrface of the water. Scum and slime shone faintly in 
certain places, where the last of the light still caught them on the 
two great spits of rock jutting out, north and south, into the sea. 
It was now the time of the turn of the tide: and even as I stood 
there waiting, the broad brown face of the quicksand began to dimple 
and quiver—the only moving thing in all the horrid place. 

I saw the Sergeant start as the shiver of the sand caught his 
eye. After looking at it for a minute or so, he turned and came 
back to me. 

‘‘ A treacherous place, Mr. Betteredze,"’ he said; ‘and no signs 
of Rosanna Spearman anywhere on the beach, look where you may.” 
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He took me down lower on the shore, and I saw for myself that 
his footsteps and mine were the only footsteps printed off on the 
sand. 

‘‘ How does the fishing village bear, standing where we are now?” 
asked Sergeant Cuff. 

‘‘ Cobb’s Hole,” I answered (that being the name of the place), 
‘¢ bears as near as may be, due south.” 

‘‘T saw the girl this evening, walking northward along the shore, 
from Cobb's Hole,” said the Sergeant. ‘‘ Consequently, she must 
have been walking towards this place. Is Cobb’s Hole on the other 
side of that point of land there? And can we get to it—now it’s low 
water—by the beach ?”’ 

I answered, ‘‘ Yes,” to both those questions. 

‘Tf you'll excuse my suggesting it, we'll step out briskly,” said 
the Sergeant. ‘I want to find the place where she left the shore, 
before it gets dark.” 

We had walked, I should say, a couple of hundred yards towards 
Cobb’s Hole, when Sergeant Cuff suddenly went down on his knees 
on the beach, to all appearance seized with a sudden frenzy for 
saying his prayers. 

‘‘There’s something to be said for your marine landscape here, 
after all,” remarked the Sergeant. ‘‘ Here are a woman's footsteps, 
Mr. Betteredge! Let us call them Rosanna’s footsteps, until we 
find evidence to the contrary that wo can't resist. Very confused 
footsteps, you will please to observe—purposely confused, I should 
say. Ah, poor soul, she understands the detective virtues of sand 
as well as Ido! But hasn’t she been in rather too great a hurry 
to tread cut the marks thoroughly ? I think she has. Here's one 
footstep going from Cobb’s Hole; and here is another going back 
to it. Isn’t that the toe of her shoe pointing straight to the water’s 
edge? And don’t I see two heel-marks further down the beach, 
close at the water’s edge also? I don’t want to hurt yeur feelings, 
but I’m afraid Rosanna is sly. It looks as if she had determined 
to get to that place you and i have just come from, without leaving 
any marks on the sand to trace her by. Shall we say that she 
walked through the water from this point till she got to that ledge 
of rocks behind us, and came back the same way, and then took 
to the beach again where those two hecl-marks are still left. Yes, 
we'll say that. It seems to fit in with my notion that she had 
something under her cloak, when she left the cottage. No! not 
something to destroy—for, in that case, where would have been the 
need cf all these precautions to prevent my tracing the place at 
which her walk ended? Something to hide is, I think, the better 
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s of the two. Perhaps, if we go on to the cottage, we may find 
out what that something is ?”’ 

At this proposal, my dctective-fever suddenly cooled. ‘* You 
don’t want me,” I said. ‘ What good can I do?” 

‘“‘The longer 1 know you, Mr. Bettoredge,” said the Sergeant, 
‘‘the more virtues I discover. Modesty—oh dear me, how rare 
modesty is in this world! and how much of that rarity you possess ! 
If I go alone to the cottage, the people's tongues will be tied at the 
first question I put to them. If f£ go with you, I go introduced by 
a justly respected neighbour, and a flow of conversation is the neces- 
sary result. 1t strikes mo in that light ; how does it striko you ?” 

Not having an answer of the needful smartuess as ready as 
I could have wished, I tricd to gain time by asking hin what cottage 
he wanted to go to. 

On the Sergeant describing tho place, I recognised it as a cottage 
inhabited by a fisherman named Yolland, with his wife and two 
grown-up children, a son and a daughter. If you will look back, 
you will find that, in first presenting Rosanna Spearman to your 
notice, I have described her as occasionally varying her walk to the 
Shivering Sand, vy a visit to some friends of hers at Cobb’s Hole. 
Those friends were the Yollands—respectablo, worthy pcople, a 
credit to the neighbourhood. Rosanna’s acquaintance witn then 
had begun by means of the daughter, who was atHicted with a mis. 
shapen foot, aud who was known in our parts by the name of 
Limping Lucy. The two deformed girls had, I suppose, a kind 
of fellow-feeling for cach other. Any way, tho Yollands and Rosanna 
always appeared to get on together, at the few chances they had of 
meeting, in a pleasant and fricudly manner. ‘The fact of Sergeant 
Cuff having traced the girl to their cottage, set the matter of my 
helping his inquirics in quite a new light. Rosanna had merely 
gone where she was in the habit of going; and to show that she had 
been in company with tho fisherman and his family was as good 
as to prove that she had becn innocently occupied, so fur, at any 
rate. It would be doing the girl a service, therefore, instead of an 
injary, if I allowed myself to be convinced by Scrgeant Cuif’s logic. 
I professed mysclf convinced by it accordingly. 

We went on to Cobb’s Hole, seeing the fuotsteps on the sand, 
as long as the light lasted. 

On reaching the cottage, the fisherman and his son proved to 
be out in the boat ; and Limping Lucy, always weak and weary, was 
resting on her bed up-stairs. Good Mrs. Yolland received us alone 
in her kitchen. When she heard that Sergeant Cuff was a celebrated 
sharacter in London, she clapped a bottle of Dutch gin and a couple 
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of clean pipes on the table, and stared as if she could never see 
enough of him. 

I sat quict in a corner, waiting to hear how the Sergeant would 
find his way to the subject of Rosanna Spearman. His usual round- 
about manner of going to work proved, on this occasion, to be more 
roundabout than ever. Jiow he managed it is more than I could 
tell at the time, and more than I can tell now. But this js certain, 
he began with the Royal Family, the Primitive Methodists, and the 
price of fish; and he got from that (in his dismal, underground way) 
to the loss of the Moonstone, the spitefulness of our first housemaid, 
and the hard behaviour of the women-servants generally towards 
Rosanna Spearman. Having reached his subject in this fashion, 
he described himself as making his inquiries about the lost Diamond, 
partly with a view to find it, and partly for the purpose of clearing 
Rosanna from the unjust suspicions of her enemies in the house. 
In about a quarter of an hour from the time when we entered the 
kitchen, good Mrs. Yolland was persuaded that she was talking to 
Rosanna’s best friend, and was pressing Sergeant Cuff to comfort 
his stomach and revive his spirits out of the Dutch bottle. 

Being firmly persuaded that the Sergeant was wasting his breath 
to no purpose on Mrs. Yolland, I sat enjoying the talk between them, 
much as 1 havo sat, in my time, enjoying a stage play. The great 
Cuff showed a wonderful patience ; trying his luck drearily this way 
and that way, and firing shot after shot, as it were, at random, on 
the chance of hitting the mark. Hverything to Rosanna’s credit, 
nothing to Rosanna’s prejudice—that was how it ended, try as he 
might ; with Mrs. Yolland talking nineteen to the dozen, and placing 
the most entire confidence in him. His last effort was made, when 
we had looked at our watches, and had got on our legs previous to 
taking leave. 

‘TI shall now wish you good-night, ma’am,” says the Sergeant. 
‘‘And I shall only say, at parting, that Rosanna Spearman has 
a sincere well-wisher. in myself, your obedient servant. But, oh 
dear me! she will never get on in her present place; and my advice 
to her is—leave it.”’ 

‘‘Bless your heart alive! she is going to leave it!” cries 
Mrs. Yolland. (Nota bene—I translate Mrs. Yolland out of the 
Yorkshire language into the English language. When I tell you 
that the all-accomplished Cuff was every now and then puzzled to 
understand her until I helped him, you will draw your own con- 
clusions as to what your state of mind would be if I reported her in 
her native tongue.) 

Rosanna Spearman going to leave us! I pricked up my ears at 
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that. It seemed strange, to say the Icast of it, that she should have 
given no warning, in the first place, to my lady orto me. A ccrtain 
doubt came up in my mind whether Sergeant Cuff’s last random 
shot might not have hit the mark. I began to question whether my 
share in the procecdings was quite as harmless a one as I had thought 
it. It might be all in tho way of the Sergeant’s business to mystify 
an honest woman by wrapping her round in a network of lics; but 
it was my duty to have remembered, as a good Protestant, that the 
father of lies is the Devil—and that mischief and tho Devil are 
never far apart. Beginning to smell mischief in the air, I tried to 
take Sergeant Cuff out. He sat down again instantly, and askod 
for a little drop of comfort out of the Dutch bottle. Mrs. Yolland 
sat down opposite to him, and gave him his nip. I went on to the 
door, excessively uncomfortable, and said I thought I must bid them 
good-night—and yet I didn’t go. 

‘So she means to leave?” says the Sergeant. ‘ What is sho 
to do when she deos leave? Sad, sad! The poor creature has got 
no friends in the world, except you and me.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, but ske has though!”’ says Mrs. Yolland. ‘‘ Sho came in 
here, as I told you, ‘his evening; and, after sitting and talking a 
little with my girl Lucy and me, she asked to go upstairs by herself, 
into Lucy’s room. It’s the only room in our place where there’s 
pen and ink. ‘I want to write a letter to a friend,’ she says, ‘and 
I can’t do it for the prying and peeping of the servants up at tho 
house.’ Who the letter was written to I can’t tell you: if must 
have been a mortal long one, judging by tho time she stopped up- 
stairs over it. I offered her a postage-stamp when she came down. 
She hadn't got the letter in her hand, and she didn’t accept the 
stamp. A little close, poor soul (as you know), about herself and 
her doings. But a friend she has got somewhere, I can tell you; 
and to that friend, you may depend upon it, she will go.” 

‘ S800n ?” asked the Sergeant. 

‘¢ Ag soon as she can,’ says Mrs. Yolland. 

Here I stepped in again from the door. As chief of my lady's 
establishment, I couldn’t allow this sort of loose talk about a servant 
of ours going, or not going, to proceed any longer in my presence, 
without noticing it. 

‘‘You must be mistaken about Rosanna Spearman,’’ I said. 
‘‘Tf she had been going to leave her present situation, slle would 
have mentioned it, in the first place, to me.” 

‘¢ Mistaken ?’’ cries Mrs. Yolland. ‘‘ Why, only an hour ago 
she bought some things she wanted for travelling—~of my own self, 
Mr. Betteredge, in this very room. And that reminds me,” says 
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the wearisome woman, suddenly beginning to feel in her pocket, 
‘* of something I have got it on my mind to say about Rosanna and 
her money. Are you either of you likely to sce her when you go 
back to the house ?”’ 

‘‘T’ll take a message to the poor thing, with the greatest 
pleasure,” answered Sergeant Cuff, before I could put in a word 
edgewise. 

Mrs. Yolland produced out of her pocket, a few shillings and 
sixpences, and counted them out with a most particular and ex- 
asperating carefulncss in the palm of her hand. She offered the 
moncy to the Serecant, looking mighty loth to part with it all the 
while. 

“Might Lask you to give this back to Rosanna, with my love 
and respects ?”’ says Mrs. Yolland. ‘‘ She insisted on paying me 
for the one or two things she took a fancy to this evening—and 
money's welcome cnough in our house, I don’t deny it. Still, I’m 
not easy in my mind about taking the poor thing’s little savings. 
And to tell you the truth, I don't think my man would hke to hear 
that I had taken Rosanna Spearman’s money, when he comes back 
to-morrow morning from his work. Please say she’s heartily welcome 
to the things she bought of me—as a gift. And don’t leave the 
money on the table,” says Mrs. Yolland, putting it down suddenly 
before the Sergeant, as if if burut her fingers—‘“‘ don’t, there’s a 
good man! Tor times are hard, and flesh is weak; and I might 
feel tempted to put it back in my pocket again.” 

‘‘Come along!’ I said, ‘I ean’t wait any longer: I must go 
back to the house.”’ 

‘* Vl] follow you directly,” says Sergeant Cuff. 

For the second time, 1 went to the door; and, for the sccond 
time, try as I might, I couldn’t cross the threshold. 

‘It's a delicate matter, ma’am,’ I heard the Sergeant say, 
‘giving money back. You charged her cheap for the things, 
I'm sure?” 

“‘Cheap!’’ savs Mrs. Yolland. ‘‘ Come and judge for yourself.” 

She took up the candle and Iced the Sergeant to a corner of the 
kitchen. or tho life of me, I couldn't help following them. 
Shaken down in tho corner was a heap of odds and ends (mostly old 
motal), which the fisherman had picked up at different times from 
wrecked ships, and which he hadn’t found a market for yet, to his 
own mind. Mrs. Yolland dived into this rubbish, and brought up 
an old japanned tin case, with a cover to it, and a hasp to hang it 
up by—the sort of thing they use, on board ship, for keeping their 
mape and charts, and such-like, from the wet. 
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‘‘There!” says she. ‘‘ When Rosanna came in this evening, 
she bought the fellow to that. ‘It will just do,’ she says, to put 
my cuffs and collars in, and keep them from being crumpled in my 
box.’ One and ninepence, Mr. Cuff. As I live by bread, not a 
halfpenny more !”’ 

‘‘Dirt cheap !’”’ says the Sergeant, with a heavy sigh. 

He weighed the case in his hand. I thought I heard a note or 
two of ‘The Last Rose of Summer’ as he looked at it. There 
was no doubt now! He had mado another discovery to the pre- 
judice of Rosanna Spearman, in tho placo of all othcrs where I 
thought her character was safest, and all through mo! I leave you 
to imagine what I felt, and how sincerely I reponted having been 
the medium of introduction between Mrs. Yolland and Sergeant Cuff. 

‘That will do,” I said. ‘‘ We really must go.” 

Without paying the least attention to me, Mrs. Yolland took 
another dive into the rubbish, and came up out of it, this time, with 
a dog-chain. 

‘‘ Weigh it in your hand, sir,”’ she said to the Sergeant. ‘‘ We 
had three of these ; and Rosanna has taken two of them. ‘ What 
can you want, my dear, with a couple of dog’s chains ?’ says I. 
‘If I join them together they'll go round my box nicely,’ says she. 
‘ Rope’s cheapesi,’ says I. ‘ Chain’s surest,’ says she. ‘ Who ever 
heard of a box corded with chain,’ says I. ‘Oh, Mrs. Yolland, 
don't make objections!’ says she; ‘let me have my chains!’ A 
strange girl, Mr. Cuff—good as gold, and kindor than a sister to 
my Lucy—but always a little strange. There! I humoured her. 
Three and sixpence. On the word of an honest woman, three and 
sixpence, Mr. Cuff!”’ 

‘‘ Hach ?”’ says the Sergeant. 

‘‘ Both together!’’ says Mrs. Yolland. ‘Three and sixpence 
for the two.” 

‘‘Given away, ma’am,” says the Sergeant, shaking his head. 
‘* Clean given away!” 

‘‘ There’s the money.” says Mrs. Yolland, getting back sideways 
to the little heap of silver on the table, as if it drew her in spite of 
herself. ‘‘The tin case and the dog chains were all she bought, 
and all she teck away. One and ninepence and threo and sixpence 
—total, five and three. With my love and respects—and I can’t 
find it in my conscience to take a poor girl’s savings, when she may 
want them herself.” 

‘‘T can’t find it in my conscience, ma'am, to give the money 
back,” says Sergeant Cuff. ‘‘ You have as good as made her a 
_ present of the things—yon have indeed.” 


‘‘ Ig that your sincere opinion, sir?” says Mrs. Yolland brighten- 
ing up wonderfully. 

‘‘There can't be a doubt about it,” answered the Sergeant. 
* Ask Mr. Betteredge.” 

It was no use asking me. All they got out of me was, ‘‘ Good 
night.” 

a Bother the moncy!” says Mrs. Yolland. With those words, 
she appeared to lose all command over herself; and, making a 
sudden snatch at the heap of silver, put it back, holus-bolus, in her 
pocket. ‘‘It upsets one’s temper, it does, to see it lying there, and 
nobody taking it,” cries this unreasonable woman, sitting down with 
a thump, and looking at Sergeant Cuff, as much as to say, ‘‘ It’s in 
my pocket again now—get it out if you can!” 

This time, I not only went to the door, but went fairly out os 
the road back. Explain it how you may, I felt as if one or both of 
them had mortally offended me. Before I had taken three steps 
down the village, I heard the Sergeant behind me. 

‘¢ Thank you for your introduction, Mr. Betteredge,” he said. 
‘* 1] am indebted to the fisherman’s wife for an entirely new sensation. 
Mrs. Yolland has puzzled me.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to have given him a sharp answer, 
for no better reason than this—that I was out of temper with him, 
because I was out of temper with myself. But when he owned to 
being puzzled, a comforting doubt crossed my mind whether any 
great harm had been done aftcr all. I waited in discreet silence to 
hear more. 

‘‘ Yes,’ says the Sergeant, as if he was actually reading my 
thoughts in the dark. ‘‘ Instead of putting me on the scent, it may 
console you to know, Mr. Betteredge (with your interest in Rcsanna), 
that you have been the means of throwing me off. What the girl 
has done, to-night, is clear enough, of course. She has joined the 
two chains, and has fastened them to the hasp in the tin case. She 
has sunk the case, in tho water or in the quicksand. She has made 
the loose end of tho chain fast to some place under tho rocks, known 
only to herself. And she will leave the case secure at its anchorage 
till the present proceedings have come to an end; after which she 
can privately pull it up again out of its hiding-place, at her own 
leisure and convenience. All perfectly plain, so far. But,” says 
the Sergeant, with the first tone of impatience in his voice that I 
had heard yet, ‘‘ the mystery is—what the devil has she hidden in 
the tin case ?”’ 

I thought to myself, ‘‘ The Moonstone!” But I only said t> 
Sergonnt Cuff, *‘Can’t you guess?" 
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‘¢ Tt’s not the Diamond,” says the Sergeant. ‘ ‘The whole experi- 
ence of my life is at fault, if Rosanna Spearman has got the Diamond.” 

On hearing those words, the infernal detective-fever began, I 
suppose, to buru in me again. At any rate, I forgot mysclf in the 
interest of guessing this new riddle. I said rashly, ‘‘ The stained 
dress!” 

Sergeant Cuff stopped short in tho dark, and laid his hand on 
my arm. 

‘Ts anything thrown into that quicksand of yours, cver thrown 
up on the surface again ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘Never,’ I answered. ‘‘ Light or heavy, whatever goes into 
the Shivering Sand is sucked down, and scen no more.” 

‘‘ Does Rosanna Spearman know that ?” 

‘She knows it as well as I do.” 

‘“ Then,” says the Sergeant, ‘“‘ what on carth has she got to du 
but to tic up a bit of stone in the stained dress, and throw it into 
the quicksand? ‘There isn’t the shadow of a reason why she should 
have hidden it—and yet she must have hidden it. Query,” says the 
Sergeant, walking on again, ‘‘is the paint-stained dress a petticoat 
or a night-gown ? or is it something else which there is a reason for 
preserving at any risk? Mr. Betteredge, if nothing occurs to pre- 
vent it, I must go to Frizinghall to-morrow, and discover what she 
bought in the town, when she privately got the matcrials for making 
the substitute dress. It’s a risk to Icave the house, as things are 
now—but it’s a worse risk still to stir another step in this matter in 
the dark. Excuse my being a little out of temper; I’m degraded in 
my own estimation—lI have let Rosanna Spearman puzzle me.” 

When we got back, the servants were at supper. Ths first 
person we saw in the outer yard was the policeman whom Superin- 
tendent Seegrave had left at the Sergeant's disposal. ‘The Sergeant 
asked if Rosanna Spearman had returned. Yes. When? Nearly 
en hour since. What had she donc? She had gone up-stairs to 
tako off her bonnet and cloak—and she was now at supper quictly 
with the rest. 

Without making any remark, Sergeant Cuff walked on, sinking 
lower and lower in his own estimation, to the back of the house. 
Missing the entrance in the dark, he went on (in spite of my calling 
to him) till he was stopped by a wicket-gate which led into the garden. 
When I joined him to bring him back by the right way, I found that 
he was looking up attentively at one particular window, on the bed- 
room floor, at the back of the house. 

Looking up, in my turn, I discovered that the object of his con- 
templation was the window of Miss Rachel’s room, and that lights 
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were passing backwards and forwards there as if something tnusual 
Was going on. 

‘‘TIgn’t that Miss Verinder’s room ?’’ asked Sergeant Cuff. 

I replied that it was, and invited him to go in with me to supper. 
The Sergeant remained in his place, and said something about 
enjoying the smell of the garden at night. I left him to his enjoy- 
ment. Just as I was turning in at the door, I heard ‘‘ The Last 
Rose of Summer” at the wicket-gate. Sergeant Cuff had made 
another discovcry ! And my young lady’s window was at the bottom 
of it this time ! 

The latter reflection took me back again to the Sergeant, with a 
polite intimation that I could not find it in my heart to leave him bv 
himself. ‘‘Is there anything you don’t understand up there?” I 
added, pointing to Miss Rachel’s window. 

Judging by his voicc, Sergeant Cuff had suddenly risen again to 
the right place in his own estimation. ‘‘ You are great people for 
betting in Yorkshire, are you not?” he asked. 

‘¢ Well?” I said. ‘‘ Suppose we are?” 

‘‘Tf I was a Yorkshireman,” proceeded the Sergeant, taking my 
arm, ‘“‘I would lay you an even sovereign, Mr. Betteredge, that your 
young lady has suddenly resolved to leave the house. If I won on 
that event, I should offer to lay another sovereign, that the idea has 
occurred to hor within the last hour.” 

The first of the Sergeant's guesses startled me. The second 
mixed itself up somehow in my head with the report we had heard 
from the policeman, that Rosanna Spearman had returned from the 
sands within the last hour. ‘T’he two together had a curious effect 
on me as we went in to supper. I shook off Sergeant Cuff’s arm, 
and, forgetting my manners, pushed by him through the door to 
make my own inquiries for myself. 

Samuel, the footman, was the first person I met in the passage. 

‘* Her ladyship is waiting to see you and Sergeant Cuff,” ho said, 
before I could put any questions to him. 

*¢ How long has she been waiting?” asked the Sergeant's voice 
behind me. 

‘< For the last hour, sir.” 

There it was again! Rosanna had come back ; Miss Rachel had 
taken seme resolution out of the common; and my lady had been 
waiting to see the Sergeant—all within the Jast hour! It was not 
pleasant to find these very different persons and things linking them- 
selvos together in this way. I went on upstairs, without looking at 
Sergeant Cuff, or speaking to him. My hand took a sudden fit of 
trembling as I lifted it to knock at my mistress’s door. 
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‘¢‘I shouldn’t be surprised,’ whispered tho Sergeant over my 
shoulder, ‘‘if a scandal was to burst up in the house to-night. 
Don’t be alarmed! I have put the muzzle on worse family difficulties 
than this, in my time.” 

As ho said the words, I heard my mistress's voico calling to us 
to come in. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


We found my lady with no light in the rovin but the reading-lamp. 
he shade was screwed down so as to overshadow her face. Instead 
of looking up at us in her usual straightforward way, sho sat close 
at the table, and kept licr eves fixed obstinately on an open book. 

‘‘Oflicer,” she said, ‘‘1s it important to the inquiry you are 
conducting, to know beforehand if any person now in this house 
wishes to leave it ?”’ 

‘¢ Most important, my lady.”’ 

‘J have to tell you, then, thal Miss Verinder proposes going to 
stay with her auat, Mrs. Ablewhite, of fiizinghall. She has arranged 
to leave us the first thing to-morrow morning.”’ 

Sergeant Culf looked at me. I made a step forward to speak to 
my mistress—and, feeling my heart fail me (if I must own it), took 
a step back again, and said nothing, 

‘May I ask your ladyship when Miss Verindcr informed you that 
she was going to her aunt’s ?”” inquired the Sergeant. 

‘¢ About an hour since,” answered my mistress. 

Sergeant Cuff looked at mec ouce more. ‘They say old people’a 
hearts are not very casily moved. /y heart couldn’t bave thumped 
much harder than it did now, if I had been tive-and-twenty again ! 

‘‘T have no claim, my lady,’’ says the Sergeant, ‘‘ to control 
Miss Verinder’s actions. All I can ask you to do is to put off her 
departure, if possible, till later in the day. I must go to Frizinghall 
myself to-morrow morning—and I shall be back by two o'clock, if 
not before. If Miss Verinder can be kept here till that time, I 
should wish to say two words to her—unexpectedly—before she 

des.” 

My lady directed me to give the coachman her orders, that the 
enrriage was not to come for Miss Rachel until two o'clock. ‘‘ Have 
you more to say ?”” she asked of the Sergeant, when this had been 
done. 

‘‘ Only one thing, your Iadyship. If Miss Verinder is surprised 
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at this change in the arrangements, please not to mention Me as 
being the cause of putting off her journey. 

My mistress lifted her head suddenly from her book as if she 
was going to say something—chccked herself by a great effort—and, 
looking back again at tho open page, dismissed us with a sign of 
her hand. 

‘¢That’s a wonderful woman,” said Sergeant Cuff, when we 
were out in the hall again. ‘‘ But for her self-control, the mystery 
that puzzles you, Mr. Betteredge, would havo been at an end 
to-night.” 

At those words, the truth rushed at last into my stupid old head. 
For the moment, I suppose I must have gone clean out of my senses. 
I seized the Sergeant by the collar of his coat, and pinned him 
against the wall. 

‘‘Damn you!” I cricd out, ‘‘thcre’s something wrong about 
Miss Rachel—and you have been hiding it from me all this time! ” 

Sergeant Cuff looked up at me—flat against the wall—without 
stirring a hand, or moving a muscle of his melancholy face. 

‘‘ Ah,” he said, ‘‘ you’ve guessed it at last.’’ 

My hand dropped from his collar, and my head sunk on my 
breast. Please to remember, as some excuse for my breaking out 
as I did, that I had served the family for fifty ycars. Miss Rachel 
had climbed upon my knees, and pulled my whiskers, many and 
many a time when she was a child. Miss Rachel, with all her 
faults, had been, to my mind, the dearest and prettiest and best 
young mistress that ever an old servant waited on, and loved. I 
begged Sergeant Cuff’s pardon, but I am afraid I did it with watery 
eyes, and not in a very becoming way. 

‘‘Don’t distress yourself, Mr. Betteredge,” says the Sergeant, 
with more kindness than I had any right to expect from him. ‘In 
my line of life, if we were quick at taking offence, we shouldn't be 
worth salt to our porridge. If it’s any comfort to you, collar me 
again. You don’t in the least know how to doit; but I'll overlook 
your awkwardness in consideration of your feclings.” 

He curled up at tho corners of his lips, and, in his own dreary 
way, seemed to think he had delivered himself of a very good joke. 
I led him into my own little sitting-room, and closed the door. 

‘« Tell me the truth, Sergeant,” I said. ‘ What do you suspect ? 
It’s no kindness to hide it from me now.” 

‘‘T don’t suspect,” said Sergeant Cuff. ‘‘I know.” 

My unlucky temper began to get the better of me again. 

‘Do you mean to tell me, in plain English,” I said, “that Miss 
Rachel has stolen her own Diamond ?’ 
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6 You,” says the Sergeant; ‘‘ that is what I mean to tell you, in 
so many words. Miss Verinder has been in secret possession of the 
Moonstone from first to last; and she has taken Rosanna Spearman 
into her confidence, because she has calculated on our suspecting 
Rosanna Spearman of the theft. There is the whole case in a nut- 
shell. Collar me again, Mr. Bettcredge. If it’s any vent to your 
feelings, collar me again.”’ 

God help me! my feelings were not to be relieved in that way. 
‘Give me your reasons!’’ ‘That was all I could say to him. 

‘‘You shall hear my reasons to-morrow,’ said the Sergeant. 
‘© If Miss Verinder refuses to put off her visit to her aunt (which 
you will find Miss Verinder will do), I shall be obliged to lay the 
whole case before your mistress to-morrow. And, as [ don’t know 
what may come of it, I shall request you to be present, and to hear 
what passes on both sides. Let the matter rest for to-night. No, 
Mr. Betteredge, you don’t get a word more on the subject of the 
Moonstone out of me. There is your table spread for supper. That’s 
one of the many human infirmities which I always treat tenderly. 
If you will ring the bell, ll say giace. ‘For what we are going to 
recelve 

“T wish you a good appetite to it, Sergeant,” I said. ‘ My 
appetite is gone. I'll wait and see you served, and then I'll ask 
you to excuse me, if I go away, and try to get the better of this by 
myself.” 

I saw him served with the best of everything—and I shouldn't 
have been sorry if the best of everything had choked him. The 
head gardencr (Mr. Begbic) came in at the samo time, with his 
weekly account. The Sergeant got on the subject of roses and the 
merits of grass walks and gravel walks immediately. I left the two 
together, and went out with a heavy heart. This was the first 
trouble I remember for many a long year which wasn’t to be blown 
off by a whiff of tobacco, and which was even beyond the reach of 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Being restless and miserable, and having no particular room to 
go to, I took a turn on the terrace, and thought it over in peace and 
quietness by myself. It doesn’t much matter what my thoughts 
were, I felt wretchedly old, and worn out, and unfit for my place— 
and began to wonder, for the first time in my life, when it would 
please God to take me. With all this, I held firm, notwithstanding, 
to my belief in Miss Rachel. If Sergeant Cuff had been Solomon 
in all his glory, and had told me that my young lady had mixed 
herself up in a mean and guilty plot, I should have had but one 
answer for Solomon, wise as he was, ‘‘ You don’t know her; andI da.” 
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My meditations were interrupted by Samuel. Ae brought me a 
written message from my mistress. 

Going into the house to get a light to read it by, Samuel re- 
marked that there seemed a change coming in the weather. My 
troubled mind had prevented me from noticing it before. But, now 
my attention was roused, I heard the dogs uneasy, and the wind 
moaning low. Looking up at the sky, I saw the rack of clouds 
getting blacker and blacker, and hurrying faster and faster over a 
watery moon. Wild weather coming—Samuel was right, wild 
weather coming. 

The message from my lady informed me, that the magistrate at 
Frizinghall had written to remind her about the three Indians, 
Early in the coming week, the rogucs must needs be released, and 
left free to follow their own devices. Ifwe had any more questions 
to ask them, there was no time to lose. Maving forgotten to mention 
this, when she had last sccn Sergeant Cuff, my mistress now desired 
me to supply the omission. Lhe Indians had gone clean out of my 
head (as they have, no doubt, gone clean out of yours). I didn’t see 
much use in sturing that subject agai. However, I obeyed my 
orders on the spot, as a matter of course. 

I found Sergeant Caff and the gardener, with a bottle of Scotch 
whisky between ilem, head over ears in an argument on the growing 
of roses. ‘The Sergeant was so deeply interested that he held up his 
hand, and signed to me not to interrupt the discussion, when I came 
in. As far as I could understand it, the question between them was, 
whether the white moss rose did, or did not, require to be budded on 
the dog rose to make it grow well. Mr. Begbio said, Yes; and 
Sergeant Cuff said, No. They appealcd to me, as hotly as a couple 
of boys. Knowing nothing whatever about the growing of roses, I 
steered a middle course—just as her Majesty's judges do, when the 
scales of justice bother them by hanging even to a hair. <‘* Gentle- 
men,” I remarked, ‘there 1s much to be said on both sides.” In 
the temporary lull produced by that impartial sentence, I laid my 
lady’s written message on the table, under the cyes of Sergeant Cuff. 

I had got by this time, as nearly as might be, to hate the Ser- 
geant. But truth compels me to acknowledge that, in respect of 
rendiness of mind, ho was a wonderful man. 

In half a minute after he had read the message, he had looked 
back into his memory for Superintendent Seegrave’s report; had 
picked out that part of it in which tho Indians were concerned ; and 
was ready with his answer. A certain great traveller, who under- 
stood the Indians and their language, had figured in Mr. Seegrave’s 
report, hadn't he? Very well. Did I know the gentleman’s name 
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and address? Very well again. Would I write them on the back 
of my lady’s message? Much obliged tome. Sergeant Cuff would 
look that gentleman up, when he went to Frizinghall in the morning. 

‘‘Do you expect anything to come of it?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Superin- 
tendent Seegrave found the Indians as innocent as the babe unborn.” 

‘‘ Superintendent Seegrave has been proved wrong, np to this 
time, in all his conclusions,” answered the Sergeant. ‘‘It may be 
worth while to find out to-morrow whether Superintendent Seograve 
was wrong about the Indians as well.” With that he turned to Mr. 
Begbie, and took up the argument again cxactly at the place where 
it had left off. ‘‘ This question between us is a question of soils and 
seasons, and patience and pains, Mr. Gardencr. Now let me put it to 
you from another point of view. You take your white moss rose : 

By that time, [ had closed the door on them, and was out of 
hearing of the rest of the dispute. 

In the passage, J met Penelopo hanging about, and asked what 
she was waiting for. 

She was waiting for her young lady’s bell, when her young lady 
chose to call her back to go on with the packing for the next day’s 
journey. Further inquiry revealed to me, that Miss Rachel had 
given it as a reason for wanting to go to her aunt at Frizinghall, 
that the house was unendurable to her, and that sho could bear the 
odious presence of a policeman under the same roof with herself no 
longer. On being informed, balf an hour since, that her departure 
would be delayed till two im the afternoon, she had flown into a violent 
passion. My lady, preseut at tho time, had severcly rebuked her, 
and then (having apparently something to say, which was reserved 
for her daughter’s private ear) had sent Penclope out of the room. 
My girl was in wretchedly low spirits about the changed state of 
things in the house. ‘‘ Nothing goes right, father; nothing is like 
what it used to be. I feel as if some dreadful misfortune was hanging 
over us all.” 

That was my fecling too. But I put a good face on it, before my 
daughter. Miss Rachel’s bell rang while we were talking. Penelope 
ran up the back stairs to go on with the packing. I went by the 
other way to the hall, to sec what the glass said about the change in 
the weather. 

Just as I approached the swing-door leading into the hall from 
the servants’ offices, it was violently opened from the other side; 
and Rosanna Spearman ran by me, with a miserable look of pain in 
her face, and one of her hands pressed hard over her heart, as if the 
pang was in that quarter. ‘‘ What’s the matter, my girl?” I asked, 
stopping her. ‘‘Are you ill?” ‘For God's sake, don't speak to 
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ine,” she answered, and twisted herself out of my hands, and ran on 
towards the servants’ staircase. I called to the cook (who was within 
hearing) to look after the poor girl. Two other persons proved to 
be within hearing, as well as the cook. Sergeant Cuff darted softly 
out of my room, and asked what was the matter. I answered 
‘‘Nothing.” Mr. Franklin, on the other side, pulled open the 
swing-door, and beckoning mo into the hall, inquired if I had seen 
anything of Rosanna Spearman. 

‘‘She has just passed me, sir, with a very disturbed face, and in 
a very odd manner.’ 

‘‘T am afraid I am innocently the cause of that disturbance, 
Betteredge.”’ 

‘You, sir!” 

‘‘T can’t explain it,” says Mr. Franklin; ‘‘but, if the girl is 
concerned in the loss of the Diamond, I do really believe she was on 
the point of confessing everything—to me, of all the people in the 
world—not two minutes since.” 

Looking towards the swing-door, as he said those last words, ! 
fancied I saw it opened a little way from the inner side. 

Was there anybody listening? The door fell to, before I could 
get to it. Looking through, the moment after, I thought I saw the 
tails of Sergeant Cuff’s respectable black coat disappearing round the 
corner of the passage. He knew, as well as I did, that he could 
expect no more help from me, now that I had discovered the turn 
which his investigations were really taking. Under those circum- 
stances, it was quite in his character to help himself, and to do it by 
the underground way. 

Not fecling sure that I had really seen the Sergeant—and not 
desiring to make needless mischief, where, Heaven knows, there was 
mischief enough going on already—lI told Mr. Franklin that I thought 
one of the dogs had got into the house—and then begged him to 
describe what had happened between Rosanna and himself. 

‘‘Were you passing through the hall, sir?” I asked. ‘Did 
you meet her accidentally, when she spoke to you?” 

Mr. Franklin pointed to the billiard-table. 

‘‘T was knocking the balls about,” he said, ‘‘ and trying to get 
this miserable business of the Diamond out of my mind. I happened 
to look up—and there stood Rosanna Spearman at the side of me, 
like a ghost! Her stealing on me in that way was so strange, that 
I hardly knew what to do at first. Seeing a very anxious expression 
in her face, I asked her if she wished to speak to me. She answered, 
‘Yes, if I dare.’ Knowing what suspicion attached to her, I could 
only put one construction on such language as that. I confess 
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made me uncomfortable. I had no wish to invito the girl's oon- 
fidence. At the same time, in tho difficulties that now beset us, I 
could hardly feel justified in refusing to listen to her, if she was 
really bent on speaking to me. It was an awkward position; and I 
dare say I got out of it awkwardly cnough. I said to her, ‘I don't 
quite understand you. Is thero anything you want me to do?’ 
Mind, Betteredge, I didn’t speak unkindly! The poor girl can't 
help being ugly—I felt that, at the time. The cue was still in my 
haud, and I went on knocking the balls about, to take off the 
awkwardness of tho thing. As it turned out, I only made matters 
worse still. I’m afraid I mortified her without meaning it! She 
suddenly turned away. ‘ He looks at tho billiard balls,’ I heard her 
say. ‘Anything rather than look at me!’ Before I could stop her, 
she had left the hall. I am not quite casy about it, Betteredge. 
Would you mind telling Rosanna that I meant no unkindness ? 
I have been a little hard on her, perhaps, in my own thoughts—I 
have almost hoped that the loss of the Diamond might be traced to 
her. Not from any ill-will to the poor girl: but He stopped 
there, and going back to tho billiard-table, began to knock the balls 
about once more. 

After what had passed between the Sergeant and me, I knew 
what it was that he had left unspoken as well as he knew it 
himself. 

Nothing but the tracing of the Moonstone to our second house- 
maid could now raise Miss Rachel above the infamous suspicion that 
resicd on her in the mind of Sergeant Cuff. It was no longer a 
question of quieting my young lady’s nervous excitoment; it was a 
question of proving her innocence. If Rosanna had done nothing to 
compromise herself, the hope which Mr. Franklin confessed to having 
felt would have been hard enough on her in all conscience. But this 
was not the case. She had pretended to be ill, and had gone 
secretly to Frizinghall. She had been up all night, making some- 
thing or destroying something, in private. And she had been at the 
Shivering Sand, that evening, under circumstances which were highly 
suspicious, to say the least of them. For all these reasons (sorry as 
I was for Rosanna) I could not but think that Mr. Franklin’s way of 
looking at the matter was neither unnatural nor unreasonable, in 
Mr. Franklin’s position. I said a word to him to that effect. 

‘Yes, yes!” he said in return. ‘‘ But there is just a chance— 
@ very poor one, certainly—that Rosanna’s conduct may admit of 
some explanation which we don't see at present. I hate hurting a 
woman’s feelings, Betteredge! Tell the poor creature what I told 
yuu to tell her. And if she wants to speak to me—I don’t care 
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whether I get into a scrape or not—send her to me in the library.” 
With those kind words he laid down the cue and left me. 

Inguiry at the servants’ offices informed me that Rosanna had 
retired to her own room. She had declined all offers of assistance 
with thanks, and had only asked to be left to rest in quiet. Here, 
therefore, was an end of any confession on her part (supposing she 
really had a confession to make) for that night. I reported the 
result to Mr. Franklin, who, thereupon, left the library, and went up 
to bed. 

I was putting the lights out, and making the windows fast, when 
Samuel camo in with news of the two guests whom I had left in my 
room. 

The argument about the white moss rose had apparently come to 
an end at Jast. ‘Tho gardener had gone home, and Sergeant Cuff 
was nowhere to be found in the lower regions of the house. 

I looked into my room. Quite true—nothing was to be discovered 
there but a eouple of empty tumblers and a strong smell of hot grog. 
Had the Sergeant gone of his own accord to the bed-chamber that 
was prepared for him? I went up-stairs to see. 

After reaching the second landing, I thought I heard a sound of 
quiet and regular breathing on my left-hand side. My left-hand 
side led to the corridor which communicated with Miss Rachel's 
room. I looked in, and there, coiled up on three chairs placed 
right across the passage—there, with a red handkerchief tied round 
his grizzled head, and his respectable black coat rolled up for a 
pillow, lay and slept Sergeant Cuff! 

He woke, instantly and quietly, like a dog, the momert I 
approached him. 

‘‘Good night, Mr. Betteredge,’’ he said. ‘‘ And mind, if you 
ever take to growing roses, the white moss rose is all the better for 
not being budded on the dog-rose, whatever the gardencr may say to 
the contrary !”’ 

‘¢'What are you doing here?”’ ITasked. ‘‘ Why are you not in 
your proper bed ?”’ 

‘¢T am not in my proper bed,” answered the Sergeant, ‘‘ because 
I am one of the many peoplo in this miserable world who can’t earn 
their money honestly and easily at the same time. There was a co- 
incidence, this evening, between the period of Rosanna Spearman's 
return from the Sands and the period when Miss Verinder stated her 
resolution to leave the house. Whatever Rosanna may have hidden, 
it’s clear to my mind that your young lady couldn’t go away until she 
knew that it was hidden. The two must have communicated privately 
once already to-night. If they try tc communicate again, when the 
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house is quiet, I want to be in the way, and stop it. Don’t blame 
me for upsetting your sleeping arrangements, Mr. Betteredge—blame 
the Diamond.”’ 

‘I wish to God the Diamond had never found its way into this 
house!’ I broke out. 

Sergeant Cuff looked with a rucful face at the three chairs on 
which he had condemned himself to pass the night. 

‘** So do I,” he said, gravely. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


NoruinG happened in the night ; and (I am happy to add) no attempt 
at communication. between Miss Rachel and Rosanna rewarded the 
vigilance of Sergeant Cuff. 

I had expected tho Sergeant to set off for Frizinghall the first 
thing in the morning. He waited about, however, as if he had 
something else to do first. I left him to his own devices ; and going 
into the grounds shortly after, met Mr. Franklin on his favourite walk 
by the shrubbery side. 

Bofore we had exchanged two words, the Sergeant unexpectedly 
joined us. He made up to Mr. Franklin, who received him, I must 
own, haughtily enough. ‘‘ Have you anything to say to me ?’’ was 
all the return he got for politely wishing Mr. Franklin good morning. 

‘“T have something to say to you, sir,” answered the Sergeant, 
‘¢on the subject of tho inquiry I am conducting here. You detected 
the turn that inquiry was really taking, yesterday. Naturally enough, 
in your position, you are shocked and distressed. Naturally enough, 
also, you visit your own angry senso of your own family scandal 
upon Me.” 

‘What do you want ?”’ Mr. Franklin broke in, sharply enough, 

‘‘T want to remind you, sir, that I have at any rate, thus far, 
not been proved to be wrong. Bearing that in mind, be pleased to 
remember, at the same time, that I am an officer of the law acting 
here under the sanction of the mistress of the house. Under these 
circumstances, is it, or is it not, your duty as a good citizen, to 
assist me with any special information which you may happen to 
possess ?”’ 

‘‘T possess no special information,” says Mr. Franklin. 

Sergeant Cuff put that answer by him, as if no answer had been 

e. 

‘‘You may save my time, sir, from being wasted on an inquiry 
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at a distance,” he went on, ‘‘if you choose to understand me and 
speak out.” 

‘¢T don’t understand you,” answered Mr. Franklin ; ‘‘and I have 
nothing to say.”’ 

‘‘One of the female servants (I won't mention names) spoke to 
you privately, sir, last night.” 

Once more Mr. Franklin cut him short ; once more Mr. Franklin 
answered, ‘‘I have nothing to say.” 

Standing by in silence, I thought of the movement in the swing- 
door on the previous evening, and of the coat-tails which I had seen 
disappearing down tho passage. Sergeant Cuff had, no doubt, just 
heard enough, before I interrupted him, to make him suspect that 
Rosanna had relieved her mind by confessing something to Mr. 
Vranklin Blake. 

This notion had barely struck me—when who should appear at 
the end of the shrubbery walk but Rosanna Spearman in her own 
proper person! She was followed by Penelopc, who was evidently 
trying to make her retrace her steps to the house. Seeing that 
Mr. Franklin was not alone, Rosanna came to a standstill, evidently 
in great perplexity what to do next. Penelopo waited behind her. 
Mr. Franklin saw the girls as soon as I saw them. The Sergeant, 
with his devilish cunning, took on not to have noticed them at all. 
All this happened in an instant. Before either Mr. Franklin or I 
could say a word, Sergeant Cuff struck in smoothly, with an appear- 
ance of continuing the previous conversation. 

‘You needn't be afraid of harming the girl, sir,” he said to 
Mr. Franklin, speaking 1n a loud voice, so that Rosanna might hear 
him. ‘On the contrary, I recommend you to honour me with your 
confidence, if you feel any interest in Rosanna Spearman.” 

Mr. Franklin instantly took on not to have noticed the girls 
either. He answered, speaking loudly on his side: 

‘¢T take no interest whatever in Rosanna Spearman.” 

I looked towards the end of the walk. All I saw at the distance 
was that Rosanna suddenly turned round, the moment Mr. Franklin 
had spoken. Instead of resisting Penclope, as she had done the 
moment before, she now let my daughter take her by the arm and 
lead her back to the house. 

The breakfast-bell rang as the two girls disappeared—and even 
Sergeant Cuff was now obliged to give it up as a bad job! He said 
to me quietly, ‘“‘I shall go to Frizinghall, Mr. Betteredge; and I 
shall be back before two.” He went his way without a word more— 
and for some few hours we were well rid of him. 

‘You must make it right with Rosanna,’ Mr. Frankiin said to 
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me, when we were alone. ‘I scem to be fated to say or do some- 
thing awkward, before that unlucky girl. You must have seen your- 
self that Sergeant Cuff laid a trap for both of us. If he could con- 
fuse me, or irritate her into breaking out, either she or I might hava 
said something which would answer his purpose. On the spur of 
the moment, I saw no better way out of it than the way I took. It 
stopped the girl from saying anything, and it showed the Sergeant 
that I saw through him. Ile was evidently listening, DBetteredge, 
when I was speaking to you last night.” 

He had done worse than listen, as I privately thought to myself. 
He had remembered my telling him that the girl was im love with 
Mr. Franklin ; and he had calculated on that, when he appealed to 
Mr. I’ranklin’s interest in Rosanna—in Rosanna’s hearing. 

‘‘As to listeniug, sir,” I remarked (keeping the other point to 
myself), ‘we shall all be rowing in tho same boat, if this sort of 
thing goes on much longer. Prying, aud peeping, and listening are 
the natural occupations of people situated as we are. In another 
day or two, Mr. Franklin, we shall all be struck dumb together— 
for this reason, that we shall all bo listening to surprise each other's 
secrets, and all know it. Excuse my breaking out, sir. The horrid 
mystery hanging over us in this house gets into my head like liquor, 
and makes me wild. I won’t forget what you have told me. I'll 
take the first opportunity of making it right with Rosanna Spearman.” 

‘*'You haven’t said anything to her yet about last night, have 
you?” Mr, Franklin asked. 

‘© No, sir.” 

‘‘Then say nothing now. I had better not invite the girl's 
confidence, with the Sergeant on the look-out to surprise us together. 
My conduct is not very consistent, Betteredge—is it? I see no 
way out of this business, which isn’t dreadful to think of, unless the 
Diamond is traced to Rosauna. And yet 1 can’t, and won’t, help 
Sergeant Cuff to find the girl out.” 

Unreasonable enough, no doubt. But it was my state of mind 
as well. I thoroughly understood him. If you will, for once in 
your life, remember that you are mortal, perhaps you will thoroughly 
understand him too. 


The state of things, indoors and out, while Sergeant Cuff was on 
his way to Frizinghall, was briefly this : 

Miss Rachel waited for the time when the carriage was to take 
her to her aunt’s, still obstinately shut up in her ownroom. My 
lady and Mr. Franklin breakfasted together. After breakfast, Mr. 
Franklin took one of his sudden resolutions, and went out precipi- 
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tately to quiet his mind by a long walk. I was the only person who 
saw him go; and he told me he should be back before the Sergeant 
returned. ‘The change in the weather, foreshadowed overnight, 
had come. Heavy rain had been followed, soon after dawn, by high 
wind. It was blowing fresh as the day got on. But though the 
clouds threatened more than once, the rain still held off. It was 
not a bad day for a walk, if you were young and strong, and could 
breast the great gusts of wind which came sweeping in from the sea. 

I attended my lady after breakfast, and assisted her in the 
settlement of our household accounts. She only once alluded to the 
matter of the Moonstone, and that was in the way of forbidding any 
present mention of it between us. ‘* Wait till that man comes back,” 
she said, meaning the Sergeant. ‘‘ We must speak of it then: we 
are not obliged to speak of it now.” 

After leaving my mistress, I found Penelope waiting for me in 
my room. 

‘IT wish, father, you would come and speak to Rosanna,” she 
said. ‘Iam very uncasy about her.” 

I suspected what was the matter readily enough. But it is a 
maxim of mino that men (being superior creatures) are bound to im- 
prove women—if they can. When a woman wants me to do any- 
thing (my daughter, or not, it doesn’t matter), I always insist on 
knowing why. The oftener you make them rummage their own 
minds for a reason, the more manageable you will find them in all 
the relations of life. It isn’t their fault (poor wretches!) that they 
act first, and think afterwards; it’s the fault of the fools who 
humour them. 

Penelope’s reason why, on this occasion, may be given in her 
own words. ‘‘I am afraid, father,” she said, ‘‘Mr. Franklin has 
hurt Rosanna cruelly, without intending it.” 

‘‘ What took Rosanna into the shrubbery walk?” I asked. 

‘‘ Her own madness,” says Penelope; ‘<I can call it nothing 
else. She was bent on speaking to Mr. Franklin, this morning, come 
what might of it. I did my best to stop her; you saw that. If I 
ae only have got her away before she heard those dreadful 
words “ 

“There! there!” I said, ‘‘don’t lose your head. I can't 
call to mind that anything happened to alarm Rosanna.” 

‘‘ Nothing to alarm her, father. But Mr. Franklin said he took 
no interest whatever in her—and, oh, he said it in such a cruel 
voice |” 

‘‘ He said it to stop the Sergeant’s mouth,’ I answered. 

‘I told her that,” says Penelope. ‘‘ But you see, father (though 
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Mr. Franklin isn’t to blame), he’s been mortifying and disappointing 
her for weeks and weeks past; and now this comes on the top of it 
all! She has no right, of course, to expect him to take any interest 
in ker. It’s quite monstrous that she should forget herself and her 
station in that way. But she seems to have lost pride, and proper 
feeling, and everything. She frightened me, father, when Mr. 
Franklin said those words. ‘They seemed to turn her into stone. 
A sudden quiet came over her, and she has gone about her work, 
ever since, like a woman in a dream.” 

I began to feel a little uneasy. ‘There was something in the 
way Penelope put it which silenced my superior sense. I called to 
mind, now my thoughts were dirocted that way, what had passed 
between Mr. Franklin and Rosanna overnight. She looked cut to 
the heart on that occasion; and now, as ill-luck would have it, she 
had been unavoidably stung again, poor soul, on the tender place. 
Sad! sad!—all the more sad because the girl had no reason to 
justify her, and no right to feel it. 

I had promised Mr. Franklin to speak to Rosanna, and this 
seemed the fittest time for keeping my word. 

We found the girl sweeping the corridor outside the bedrooms, 
pale and composed, and neat as ever in her modest print dress. I 
noticed a curious dimness and dulness in her eyes—not as if she 
had been crying, but as if she had been looking at something too 
long. Possibly, it was a misty something raised by her own thoughts. 
There was certainly no object about her to look at which she had 
not seen already hundreds on hundreds of times. 

‘*Cheer up, Rosanna!’’ I said. ‘You mustn't fret over your 
own fancies. I have got something to say to you from Mr. Franklin.”’ 

I thereupon put the matter in the right view before her, in the 
friendliest and most comforting words I could find. My principles, 
in regard to the other sex, are, ay you may have noticed, very severe. 
But somehow or other, when I como face to face with the women, 
my practice (I own) is not conformable. 

‘Mr. Franklin is very kind and considerate. Please to thank 
him.”’ That was all the answer sie made me. 

My daughter had already noticed that Rosanna went about her 
work like a woman in a dream. I now added to this observation, 
‘that she algo listened and spoke like a woman inadream. I doubted 
if her mind was in a fit condition to take in what I had said to her. 

‘Are you quite sure, Rosanna, that you understand me?” I 
asked. 

‘* Quite sure.” 

She echoed me, not like a living woman, but like a creature 
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moved by machinery. She went on sweeping all the time. I took 
away the broom as gently and as kindly as I could. 

‘¢ Come, come, my girl!’”’ I said, ‘‘ this is not like yourself. You 
have got something on your mind. I’m your friend—and I'l stand 
your friend, even if you have done wrong. Make a clean breast of 
it, Rosanna—make a clean breast of it !”’ 

The time had been, when my speaking to her in that way would 
have brought the tears into her eyes. I could see no change in 
them now. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ 1’ll make a clean breast of it.” 

‘To my lady ?” I asked. 

eNoe’ 

“To Mr. Franklin ?” 

“Yes; to Mr. Franklin.”’ 

I hardly knew what to say to that. She was in no condition to 
understand the caution against speaking to him in private, which 
Mr. Franklin had directed me to give her. Feeling my way, little 
by little, I only told her Mr. Franklin had gone out for a walk. 

‘‘Tt doesn’t matter,’ she answered. ‘‘I shan’t trouble Mr. 
Franklin, to-day.” 

‘Why not speak to my lady ?’’I said. ‘‘ The way to relieve 
your mind is to speak to the merciful and Christian mistress who has 
always been kind to you.” 

She looked at me for a moment with a grave and steady atten- 
tion, as if she was fixing what I said in her mind. Then ehe took 
the broom out of my hands; and moved off with it slowly, a little 
way down the corridor. 

‘‘No,” she said, going on with her sweeping, and speaking to 
herself; ‘‘I know a better way of relieving my mind than that.” 

‘* What is it?” 

‘* Please to let me go on with my work.” 

Penelope followed her, and offered to help her. 

She answered, ‘“‘No. I want to do my work. Thank you, 
Penelope.” She looked round at me. ‘‘ Thank you, Mr. Betteredge.” 

There was no moving her—there was nothing more to be said. 
I signed to Penelope to come away with me. We left her, as we 
had found her, sweeping the corridor, like a woman in a dream. 

‘¢This is a matter for the doctor to look into,’ I said. ‘It’s 
beyond me.” 

My daughter reminded me of Mr. Candy’s illness, owing (as you 
may remember) to the chill he had caught on the night of the dinner- 

y. His assistant—a certain Mr. Ezra Jennings—was at our 

isposal, to be sure. But nobody knew much about him in our 
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parts. He had been engaged by Mr. Candy, under rather peculiar 
circumstances ; and, right or wrong, we none of us liked him or 
trusted him. There were other doctors at Frizinghall. But they 
were strangers to our house; and Penelope doubted, in Rosanna’s 
present state, whether strangers might not do her more harm than good. 

I thought of speaking to my lady. But, remembering the heavy 
weight of anxiety which she already had on her mind, I hesitated to 
add to all the other vexations this new trouble. Still, thero was x 
necessity for do:ng scemething. The girl’s stute was, to my thinking, 
downright alarming—and my mistress ought to bo informed of it. 
Unwilling cnough, I went to her sitting-room. No one was there. 
My lady was shut up with Miss Rachel. It was impossible for me 
to see her till sho came out again. 

I waited in vain till the clock on the front staircaso struck the 
quarter to two. Five minutes afterwards, I heard my name called, 
from the drive outside the house. I knew the voice directly. 
Sergeant Cuff had returned from Frizinghall. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Gorna down to the front door, | met the Sergeant on the steps. 

It went against tho grain with me, after what had passed between 
us, to show him that I felt any sort of interest in his proceedings. 
In spite of myself, however, I felt an interest that there was no 
resisting. My sense of dignity sank from under me, and out came 
the words: ‘‘ What news from Frizinghall?” 

‘‘T have seen the Indians,” answered Sergeant Cuff. ‘ And I 
have found out what Rosanna bought privately in the town, on 
Thursday last. The Indians will be set free on Wednesday in next 
week. There isn’t a doubt on my mind, and there isn’t a doubt on 
Mr. Murthwaite’s mind, that they came to this place to steal the 
Moonstone. Their calculations were all thrown out, of course, by 
what happened in the house on Wednesday night; and they have no 
more to do with the actual loss of the jewel than you have. But 
I can tell you one thing, Mr. Betteredge—if we don’t find the 
Moonstone, they will. You have not heard the last of the three 
jugglers yet.” 

Mr. Franklin came back from his walk as the Sergeant said 
those startling words. Governing his curiosity better than I had 
governed mine, he passed us without a word, and went on into the 
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As for me, having already dropped my dignity, I determined to 
have the whole benefit of the sacrifice. ‘So much for the Indians ” 
I said. “ What about Rosanna next?” 

Sergeant Cuff shook his head. 

“The mystery in that quarter is thicker than ever,” he said. 
‘“‘T have traced her to a shop at Frizinghall, kept by a linendraper 
named Maltby. She bought nothing whatever at any of the other 
drapers’ shops, or at any iilliners’ or tailors’ shops; and she 
bought nothing at Maltby’s but a picce of long cloth. She was very 
particular in choosing a certain quality. As to quantity, she bought 
enough to make a nightgown.” 

“ Whose nightgown?” I asked. 

“Her own, to be sure. Between twelve and three, on the 
Thursday morning, she must have slipped down to your young lady’s 
room, to settle the hiding of the Moonstone while all the rest of you 
were in bed. In going back to her own room, her nightgown must 
have brushed the wet paint on the door. She couldn’t wash out the 
stain; and she couldn’t safely destroy the nightgown without first 
providing another like it, to make the inventory of her linen complete.”’ 

“ What proves that it was Rosanna’s nightgown ?” I objected. 

“The material she bought for making the substitute dress,” 
answered the Sergeant. “If it had been Miss Verinder’s night- 
gown, she would have had to buy lace, and frilling, and Lord knows 
what besides; and she wouldn’t have had time to make it in one 
night. Plain long cloth means a plain servant’s nightgown. No, 
no, Mr. Betteredge—all that is clear enough. The pinch of the 
question is—why, after having provided the substitute dress, does 
she hide the smeared nightgown, instead of destroying it? If the 
girl won’t speak out, there is only one way of settling the difficulty. 
The hiding-place at the Shivermg Sand must be searched—and the 
. true state of the case will be discovered there.” 

“‘ tfow are you to find the place ?” I inquired. 

“Tam sorry to disappoint you,” said the Sergeant—“ but that’s 
a secret which I mean to keep to myself.” 

(Not to irritate your curiosity, as he irritated mine, I may here 
inform you that he had come back from Frizinghall provided with 
a search-warrant. His experience in such matters told him that 
Rosanna was in all probability carrying about her a memorandum 
of the hiding-place, to guide her, in case she returned to it, under 
changed zircumstances and after a lapse of time. Possessed of this 
memorandum, the Sergeant would be furnished with all that he 
could desire. ) 

‘“‘Now, Mr. Betteredge,” he went on, ‘‘ suppose we drop specula- 
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tion, and get to business. I told Joyce to have an eye on Rosanna. 
Where is Joyce ?” 

Joyce was the Frizinghall policeman, who had been left by 
Superintendent Seegrave at Sergeant Cuff’s disposal. The clock 
struck two, as he put the question; and, punctual to the moment, 
the carriage came round to take Miss Rachel to her aunt's. 

‘One thing at a time,” said the Sergeant, stopping me as I was 
about to send in search of Joyco. ‘I must attend to Miss Verinder 
first.’’ 

As the rain was still threatening, it was the close carriage that 
had been appointed to take Miss Rachel to Frizinghall. Sergeant 
Cuff beckoned Samuel to come down to him from the rumble behind. 

‘‘'You will seo a friend of mine waiting among the trees, on this 
side of the lodge gate,” he said. ‘* My friend, without stopping the 
carriage, will get up into the rumble with you. You have nothing 
to do but to hold your tongue, and shut your eyes. Otherwise, you 
will get into trouble.” 

With that advice, he sent the footman back to his place. What 
Samuel thought I don’t know. It was plain, to my mind, that Miss 
Rachel was to be privately kept in view from the time when she left 
our house—if she did leave it. A watch set on my young lady! 
A spy behind her in the rumble of her mother's carriage! I could 
have cut my own tongue out for having forgotten myself so far as to 
speak to Sergeant Cuff. 

The first person to come out of the house was my lady. She 
stood aside, on the top step, posting herself there to see what 
happened. Not a word did she say, either to the Sergeant or to me. 
With her lips closed, and hor arms folded in the light garden cloak 
which she had wrapped round her on coming into the air, there she 
stood, as still as a statuc, waiting for her daughter to appear. 

In a minute more, Miss Rachel came downstairs—very nicely 
dressed in some soft yellow stuff, that set off her dark complexion, 
and clipped her tight (in the form of a jacket) round the waist. She 
had a smart little straw hat on her head, with a white veil twisted 
round it. She had primrose-coloured gloves that fitted her hands 
hike a second skin. Her beautiful black hair looked as smooth as 
satin under her hat. Her little ears were like rosy shells—they had 
® pearl dangling from each of them. She came swiftly out to us, 
as straight as a lily on its stem, and as lithe and supple in every 
movement she made as a young cat. Nothing that I could discover 
was altered in her pretty face, but her eyes and her lips. Her eyes 
were brighter and fiercer than I liked to see; and her lips had so 
completely lost their colour and their smile that I hardly knew them 
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again. She kissed her mother in a hasty and sudden manner on 
the cheek. She said, ‘‘ Try to forgive me, mamma’’—and then 
as down her veil over her face so vehemently that she tore it. 
n another moment she had run down the steps, and lad rushed 
into the carriage as if it was a hiding-place. 

Sergeant Cuff was just as quick on his side. He put Samnel 
back, and stood before Miss Rachel, with the open carriage-door in 
his hand, at the instant when she settled herself in her place. 

‘What do you want ?”’ says Miss Richel, from behind her veil. 

“‘T want to say one word to you, miss,” answered the Sergeant, 
‘‘before you go. I can’t presume to stop your paying a visit to 
your aunt. I can only venture to say that your leaving us, as things 
aro now, puts an obstacle in the way of my recovering your Diamond. 
Please to understand that ; and now decide for yourself whether you 
go or stay.” 

Miss Rachel never even answered him. ‘‘ Drive on, James! ” 
she called out to the coachman. 

Without another word, the Sergeant shut the carriage-door. 
Just as he closed it, Mr. Franklin came running down the steps. 
‘“Good-by, Rachel,” he said, holding out his hand. 

‘Drive on!” cried Miss Rachel, louder than ever, and taking 
no more notice of Mr. Franklin than she had taken of Sergeant Cuff. 

Mr. Franklin stepped back thunderstruck, as well he might be. 
The coachman, not knowing what to do, looked towards my lady, 
still standing immovable on the top step. My lady, with anger and 
sorrow and shame all struggling together in her face, made him 
a sign to start the horses, and then turned back hastily into the 
house. Mr. Franklin, recovering the use of his specch, called after 
her, as the carriage drove off, ‘‘ Aunt! you were quite right. Accept 
my thanks for all your kindness—and let me go.” 

My lady turned as though to speak to him. Then, as if dis- 
trusting herself, waved her hand kindly. ‘‘ Let me sec you, before 
you leave us, Franklin,’ she said, in a broken voice—and went on 
to her own room. 

‘‘Do me a last favour, Betteredge,” says Mr. Franklin, turning 
to me, with the tears in his eyes. ‘‘ Get me away to the train as 
soon as you can! ”’ 

He too went his way into the house. Jor the moment, Miss 
Rachel had completely unmanned him. Judge from that, how fond 
he must have been of her ! | 

Sergeant Cuff and I were left face to face, at the bottom of the 
steps. The Sergeant stood with his face set towards a gap in the 
trees, commanding a view of one of the windings of the drive whieh 
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led from the house. He had his hands in his pockets, and he was 
softly whistling ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer ’”’ to himself. 

‘‘'There’s a timo for everything,’ I said, savagely onough. 
‘‘ This isn’t a time for whistling.” 

At that moment, the carriage appeared in the distance, through 
the gap, on its way to tho lodge-gate. Thero was another man, 
besides Samuel, plainly visible in the rumble behind. 

‘‘ All right!” said the Sergeant to himself. Ho turned round 
tome. ‘It’s uo time for whistling, Mr. Bettcredge, as you say. 
It’s time to take this business in hand, now, without sparing any- 
body. We'll begin with Rosanna Spearman. Where is Joyce ?” 

We both called for Joyee, and received no answer. I sent one 
of the stable-boys to look for him. 

‘ You heard what I said to Miss Verinder ?”’ remarked the 
Sergeant, while we were waiting. ‘And you saw how she received 
it? I tell her plainly that her leaving us will be an obstacle in the 
way of my recovering her Diamond—and she Icaves, in the fuce of 
that statement! Your young lady has got a traveling companion 
in her mother’s carriage, Mr. Betteredge—and the namo of it is, 
the Moonstone.”’ 

I said nothing. I only held on liko death to my belief in Miss 
Rachel. 

The stable-boy came back, followed—very unwillingly, as it 
appeared to me—by Joyce. 

‘Where is Rosanna Spearman ?” asked Sergeant Cuff. 

“T can’t account for it, sir,’ Joyce began; “und 1 am very 
sorry. But somehow or other 

‘“ Before I went to Frizinghall,” said the Sergeant, cutting him 
short, ‘I told you to keep your eyes on Rosanna Spearman, without 
allowing her to discover that she was being watched. Do you mean 
to tell me that you have let her give you the slip ?” 

‘‘T am afraid, sir,” says Joyce, beginning to tremble, “ that I 
was perhaps a little too careful not to let her discover me. There 
are such a many passages in the lower parts of this house -——’’ 

‘¢ How long is it since you missed her ?” 

‘¢ Nigh on an hour since, sir.” 

‘You can go back to your regular business at Frizinghall,” said 
the Sergeant, speaking just as composedly as ever, in his usual 
quiet and dreary way. ‘‘I don’t think your talents are at all in our 
line, Mr. Joyce. Your present form of employment is a trifle 
beyond you. Good morning.”’ 

The man slunk off. I find it very difficult to describe how I 
was affected by the discovery that Rosanna Spearman was missing. 
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I seemed to be in fifty different minds about it, all at the same time. 
In that state, I stood staring at Sergeant Cuf_—and my powers of 
language quite failed me. 

‘No, Mr. Betteredge,”’ said the Sergeant, as if he had dis+ 
covered the uppermost thought in me, and was picking it out to be 
answered, before all the rest. ‘‘ Your young friend, Rosanna, won’t 
slip through my fingers so easy as you think. As long asI know 
where Miss Verinder is, I have the means at my disposal of tracing 
Miss Verinder’s accomplice. I prevented them from communicating 
last night. Very good. They will get together at Frizinghall, 
instead of getting together here. ‘The present inquiry must be 
simply shifted (rather sooner than I had anticipated) from this house, 
to the house at which Miss Verinder is visiting. In the meantime, 
I’m afraid I must trouble you to call the servants together again.” 

I went round with him to the servants’ hall. It is very dis- 
graceful, but it is not the less true, that I had another attack of the 
detective-fever, when he said those last words. I forgot that I hated 
Sergeant Cuff. I scized him confidentially by tho arm. I said, 
‘‘For goodness’ sake, tell us what you are going to do with the 
servants now?” 

The great Cuff stood stockstill, and addressed himself in a kind 
of melancholy rapture to the empty air. 

‘Tf this man,” said the Sergeant ee meaning me), 
‘only understood the growing of roses, he would be the most com- 
pletely porfect charactcr on tho faco of creation!’ After that 
strong expression of fecling, he sighed, and put his arm through 
mine. ‘‘ This is how it stands,” hoe said, dropping down again to 
business. ‘* Rosanna has done one of two things. She has either 
gone direct to Frizinghall (before I can get there), or she has gone 
first to visit her hiding-place at the Shivering Sand. ‘The first thing 
to find out is, which of the servants saw the last of her before she 
left the house.”’ 

On instituting this inquiry, it turned out that the last person 
who had set eyes on Rosanna was Nancy, the kitchenmaid. 

Nancy had seen her slip out with a letter in her hand, and stop 
the butcher’s man who had just been delivering some meat at the 
back door. Nancy had heard her ask the man to post the letter 
when he got back to Frizinghall. The man had looked at the ad- 
dress, and had said it was a round-about way of delivering a letter, 
directed to Cobb’s Hole, to post it at Frizinghall—and that, more- 
over, on a Saturday, which would prevent the letter from getting to 
its destination until Monday morning. Rosanna had answered that 
the delivery of the letter being delayed till Monday was of no im- 
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portance. The only thing she wished to be sure of was that tho 
man would do what she told him. The man had promised to do it, 
and had driven away. Nancy had been called back to her work in 
the kitchen. And no other person had secn anything afterwards of 
Rosanna Spearman. 

‘¢ Well?” I asked, when we were alone again. 

‘< Well,” says the Sorgeant. ‘I must go to Frizinghall.”’ 

‘‘ About the letter, sir ?”’ 

‘‘Yes. The memorandum of the hiding-place is in that letter. 
I must see the address at the post-office. If it is the address J 
suspect, I shall pay our friend, Mrs. Yolland, another visit on 
Monday next.” 

I went with the Sergeant to order the pony-chaise. In the stable- 
yard we got a new light thrown on the missing girl. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Tux news of Rosanna’s disappearanco had, as it appeared, spread 
among the out-of-door servants. They too had made their inquiries; 
and they had just Inid hands on a quick little imp, nicknamed 
‘‘Dufly ’’—who was occasionally employed in weeding the garden, 
and who had seen Rosanna Spearman as lately as half-an-hour since. 
Duffy was certain that the girl had passed him in the fir-plantation, 
not walking, but runnzny, in the direction of the sea-shore. 

‘Does this boy know the coast hereabouts ?”’ asked Sergeant 
Cuff. 

‘He has been born and bred on the coast,” I answered. 

‘“‘ Duffy!” says the Sergeant, ‘‘do you want to carn a shilling ? 
If you do, come along with mc. Kecp the pony-chaise ready, 
Mr. Betteredge, till I come back.”’ 

He started for the Shivering Sand, at a rato that my legs 
(though well enough preserved for my time of life) had no hope of 
matching. Little Duffy, as the way is with the young savages in 
our parts when they are in high spirits, gave a howl, and trotted off 
at the Sergeant’s heels. 

Here again, I find it impossible to give anything like a clear 
account of the state of my mind in the interval after Sergeant Cuff 
had left us. A curious and stupefying restlessness got possession of 
me. I did a dozen different needless things in and out of the house, 
not one of which I can now remember. I don’t even know how long 
it was after the Sergeant had gone to the sands, when Duffy came 
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running back with a message for me. Sergeant Cuff had given the 
boy a leaf torn out of his pocket-book, on which was written in 
pencil, ‘‘Send me one of Rosanna Spearman’s boots, and be quick 
about it.” 

I despatched the first woman-servant I could find to Rosanna’s 
room ; and I sent the boy back to say that I myself would follow him 
with the boot. 

This, I am well aware, was not the quickest way to take of 
obeying the directions which I had received. But I was resolved to 
see for myself what new mystification was going on, before I trusted 
Rosanna’s boot in the Sergeant’s hands. My old notion of screen- 
ing the girl, if I could, seemed to have come back on me again, at 
the eleventh hour. This state of feeling (to say nothing of the 
detective-fever) hurried me ofl, as soon as I had got the boot, at the 
nearest approach to a run which a man turned seventy can reasonably 
hope to make. 

As I got near the shore, the clouds gathered black, and the rain 
came down, drifting in great white sheets of watcr before the wind. 
I heard the thunder of the sea on the sand-bank at the mouth of the 
bay. A little further on, I passed the boy crouching for shelter 
under the lee of the sand-hills. Then I saw the raging sea, and tho 
rollers tumbling in on the sand-bank, and the driven rain sweeping 
over the waters like a flying garment, and the yellow wilderness of 
the beach with one solitary black figure standing on it—the figure of 
Sergeant Cuff. 

He waved his hand towards the north, when he first saw me. 
** Keep on that side!” ho shouted. ‘‘ And come on down here 
to me!” 

I went down to him, choking for breath, with my heart leaping 
as if it was like to leap out of me. I was past speaking. I had a 
hundred questions to put to him; and not one of them would pass 
my lips. His face frightened me. I saw a look in his eyes which 
was a look of horror. He snatched the boot out of my hand, and 
sct it in a footmark on the sand, bearing south from us as we stood, 
and pointing straight towards the rocky ledge called the South Spit. 
The mark was not yet blurred out by the rain—and the girl’s boot 
fitted it to a hair. 

The Sergeant pointed to the boot in the footmark, without saying 
a word. 

I caught at his arm, and tried to speak to him, and failed as I 
had failed when I tried before. He went on, following the footsteps 
down and down to where the rocks and the sand joined. The South 
Spit was just awash with the flowing tide; the waters heaved over 
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the hidden face of the Shivering Sand. Now this way and now that, 
with an obstinate patience that was dreadful to see, Sergeant Cuff 
tried the boot in the footsteps, and always found it pointing the same 
way—straight to the rocks. Hunt as ho might, no sign could he 
find anywhere of the footsteps walking from them. 

He gave it up at last. Sull keeping silence, he looked again at 
me; and then he looked out at the waters before us, heaving in 
deeper and deeper over the quicksand. I looked where he looked— 
and I saw his thought in his face. <A dreadful dumb trembling 
crawled all over me on a sudden. I feel upon my knees on the 
beach. 

‘She has been back at the hiding-placc,” I heard the Sergeant 
say to himself. ‘‘ Some fatal accident has happened to her on 
those rocks.”’ 

The girl’s altered looks, and words, and actions—the numbed, 
deadened way in which she listened to me, and spoke to me—when 
I had found her sweeping the corridor but a few hours since, rose 
up in my mind, and warned me, even as the Sergeant spoke, that 
his guess was wide of the dreadful truth. I tried to tell him of the 
fear that had frozen me up. I tried to say, “The death she has 
died, Sergeant, was a death of her own secking.” No! the words 
wouldn't come. ‘The dumb trembling held me in its grip. I couldn't 
feel the driving rain. I couldn’t see the rising tide. Ags in the 
vision of a dream, the poor lost creature camo back before me. I 
saw her again as I had seen her in the past time—on the morning 
when I went to fetch her into the house. I heard her again, telling 
me that the Shivering Sand seemed to draw her to it against her 
will, and wondering whether her grave was waiting for her there. 
The horror of it struck at me, in somo unfathomable way, through 
my own child. My girl wasjust her age. My girl, tried as Rosanna 
was tried, might have lived that miserable life, and died this dreadful 
death. 

The Sergeant kindly lifted me up, and turned me away from the 
sight of the place where she had perished. 

With that relief, I began to fetch my breath again, and to see 
things about me, as things really were. Looking towards the sand- 
hills, I saw the men-servants from out-of-doors, and the fisherman, 
named Yolland, all running down to us together; and all, having 
taken the alarm, calling out to know if the girl had been found. In 
the fewest words, the Sergeant showed them the evidence of the 
footmarks, and told them that a fatal accident must have happened 
to her. He ther picked out the fisherman from the rest, and put a 
question to him, turning about again towards the sea: ‘‘ Tell me,” 

10 
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he said. ‘‘ Could a boat have taken her off, in such weather as thia, 
from those rocks where her footmarks stop ? ”’ 

The fisherman pointed to the rollers tumbling in on the sand- 
bank, and to the great waves leaping up in clouds of foam against 
the headlands on either side of us. 

‘‘No boat that ever was built,”’ he answered, ‘‘ could have got to 
her through that.” 

Sergeant Cuff looked for the last time at the footmarks on the 
sand, which the rain was now fast blurring out. 

‘¢ There,’ he said, ‘‘is the evidence that she can’t have left this 
place by land. And here,’ he went on, looking at the fisherman, 
‘is the evidence that she can’t have got away by sea.” He stopped, 
and considered for a minute. ‘‘She was scen running towards thic 
place, half an hour before I got here from the house,” he said to 
Yolland. ‘‘Some time has passed since then. Call it, altogether, 
an hour ago. How high would tho water be, at that time, on this 
side of the rocks?”’ He pointed to the south side—otherwise, the 
side which was not filled up by the quicksand. 

‘* As the tide makes to-day,” said the fisherman, ‘‘ there wouldn't 
have been water enough to drown a kitten on that side of the Spit, 
an hour since.” 

Sergeant Cuff turned about northward, towards the quicksand. 

‘How much on this side?” he asked. 

‘Less still,” answered Yolland. ‘The Shivering Sand would 
have been just awash, and no more.” 

The Sergeant turned to me, and said that the accident must 
have happened on the side of the quicksand. My tongue was 
loosened at that. ‘‘No accident!’’ I told him. ‘* When she came 
to this place, she came, weary of her life, to end it here.”’ 

He started back from me. ‘‘ How do you know?” he asked. 
The rest of them crowded round. The Sergeant recovered himself 
instantly. He put them back from me; he said I was an old man ; 
he said the discovery had shaken me; he said, ‘‘ Let him alone a 
little.” Then he turned to Yolland, and asked, ‘‘Is there any 
chance of finding her, when the tide ebbs again?’’ And Yolland 
answered, ‘‘ None. What the Sand gets, the Sand keeps for ever.”’ 
Having said that, the fisherman came a step nearer, and addressed 
himself to me. 

‘‘Mr. Betteredge,”’ he said, ‘“‘ I have a word to say to you about 
the young woman's death. Four foot out, broadwise, along the side 
of the Spit, there's a shelf of rock, about half fathom down under 
the sand. My question is—why didn’t she strike that? If she 
slipped, by accident, from off the Spit, she fell in where there's 
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foothold at the bottom, at a depth that would barely cover her to the 
waist. She must have waded out, or jumped out, into the Deeps 
beyond—or she wouldn’t be missing now. No accident, sir! The 
Deeps of the Quicksand have got her. And they have got her by 
her own act.” 

After that testimony from a man whose knowledge was to be 
relied on, the Sergeant was silent. The rest of us, like him, held 
our peace. With one accord, we all turned back up the slope of 
the beach. 

At the sand-hillocks we were met by tho under-groom, running 
to us from the house. The lad is a good lad, and has an honest 
respect for me. He handed me a little note, with a decent sorrow in 
his face. ‘‘ Penelope sent me with this, Mr. Betteredge,” he said. 
‘‘ She found it in Rosanna’s room.”’ 

It was her last farewell word to the old man who had done his 
best—thank God, always done his best—to befriend her. 

‘‘You have often forgiven me, Mr. Bettcredge, in past times. 
When you next see the Shivering Sand, try to forgive me once more. 
I have found my grave where my grave was waiting for me. I have 
lived, and died, sir, grateful for your kindness.”’ 

There was no more than that. Little as it was, I hadn’t mar- 
hood enough to hold up against it. Your tears come easy, when 
you're young, and beginning the world. Your tears come easy, when 
you're old, and leaving it. I burst out crying. 

Sergeant Cuff took a step nearer to me—meaning kindly, I don’t 
doubt. I shrank back from him. ‘Don’t touch me,’’ I said. 
‘‘Tt’s tho dread of you, that has driven her to it.” 

‘¢'You are wrong, Mr. Betteredge,” he answered, quietly. ‘* But 
there will bo time enough to speak of it when we are indoors again.”’ 

I followed the rest of thein, with the help of the groom’s arm. 
Through the driving rain we went back—to meet the trouble and the 
terror that were waiting for us at the house. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tose in front had spread the news before us. We found the 
servants ina state of panic. As we passed my lady’s door, it was 
thrown open violently from the inner side. My mistress came out 
among us (with Mr. Franklin following, and trying vainly to compose 
her), quite beside herself with the horror of the thing. 

‘You are answerable for this!” she cried out, threatening the 
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Sergeant wildly with her hand. ‘ Gabriel! give that wretch his 
money—and release me from the sight of him!” 

The Sergeant was the only one among us who was fit to cope 
with her—being the only one among us who was in possession of 
himeelf. 

‘‘IT am no more answerable for this distressing calamity, my 
lady, than you are,” he said. ‘‘If, in half an hour from this, you 
still insist on my leaving the house, I will accept your ladyship’s 
dismissal, but not your ladyship’s moncy.” 

It was spoken very respectfully, but very firmly at the same time 
—and it had its effect on my mistress as well as on me. She 
suffered Mr. Franklin to lead her back into the room. As the door 
closed on the two, the Sergeant, looking about among the women- 
servants in his observant way, noticed that while all the rest were 
merely frightened, Penelope was in tears. ‘‘ When your father has 
changed his wet clothes,” he said to her, ‘‘ come and speak to us, in 
your father’s room.” 

Before the half-hour was out, I had got my dry clothes on, and 
had lent Sergeant Cuff such change of dress as he required. Pene- 
lope came in to us to hear what the Sergeant wanted with her. I 
don’t think I ever felt what a good dutiful daughter I had, so strongly 
as I felt it at that moment. I took her and sat her on my knee— 
and I prayed God bless her. She hid her head on my bosom, and 
put her arms round my neck—and we waited a little while in silence. 
The poor dead girl must have been at the bottom of it, I think, with 
my daughter and with me. The Sergcant went to the window, and 
stood there looking out. I thought it right to thank him for con- 
sidering us both in this way—and I did. 

People in high life have all the luxuries to themselves—among 
others, the luxury of indulging their feelings. People in low life 
have no such privilege. Necessity, which spares our betters, has no 
pity on us. We learn to put our feelings back into ourselves, and to 
jog on with our duties as patiently as may be. I don’t complain of 
this—I only notice it. Penelope and I were ready for the Sergeant, 
as soon as the Sergeant was ready on his side. Asked if she knew 
what had led her fellow-servant to destroy herself, my daughter 
answered (as you will foresee) that it was for love of Mr. Franklin 
Blake. Asked next, if she had mentioned this notion of hers to any 
other person, Penelope answered, ‘‘I have not mentioned it, for 
Rosanna’s sake.” I felt it necessary to add a word to this. I said, 
‘* And for Mr. Franklin’s sake, my dear, as well. If Rosanna has 
died for love of him, it is not with his knowledge or by his fault. 
Let him leave the house to-day, if he does leave it, without the use- 
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less pain of knowing the truth.” Sergeant Cuff said, ‘ Quite 
right,” and fell silent again; comparing Penelope’s notion (as it 
seemed to me) with some other notion of his own which he kept to 
himself. 

At the end of the half-hour, my mistress’s bell rang. 

On my way to answer it, I met Mr. Franklin coming out of his 
aunt’s sitting-room. He mentioned that her ladyship was ready to 
see Sergeant Cuff—in my presence as before—and he added that he 
himself wanted to say two words to the Sergeant first. On our way 
back to my room, he stopped, and looked at the railway time-table 
in the hall. 

‘‘Aro you really going to leave us, sir?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Miss 
Rachel will surely come right again, if you only givo her time ? ” 

‘“She will come right again,” answered Mr. Franklin, ‘‘ when 
she hears that I have gone away, and that she will see me no more.”’ 

I thought he spoke in resentment of my young lady’s treatment 
of him. But it was not so. My mistress had noticed, from the 
time when the police first camo into the house, that the bare mention 
of him was enough to set Miss Rachel’s temper in a flame. He had 
been too fond of his cousin to like to confess this to himself, until 
the truth had been foreed on him, when she drove off to her aunt’s. 
His eyes once opened in that cruel way which you know of, Mr. 
Franklin had taken his resolution—the one resolution which a man 
of any spirit could take—to leave the house. 

What he had to say to the Sergeant was spoken in my presence. 
He described her ladyship as willing to acknowledge that she had 
spoken over-hastily. And he asked if Sergeant Cuff would consent 
—in that case—to accept his fee, and to leave the matter of the 
Diamond where the matter stood now. The Sergeant answered, 
‘*No, sir. My fee is paid me for doing my duty. I decline to take 
it, until my duty is done.” 

‘‘T don’t understand you,” says Mr. Franklin. 

‘‘T'll explain myself, sir,” says the Sergeant. ‘‘ When I came 
here, I undertook to throw the necessary light on the matter of the 
missing Diamond. I am now ready, and waiting, to redeem my 
pledge. When I havo stated the case to Lady Verinder as the case 
now stands, and when I have told her plainly what course of action 
to take for the recovery of the Moonstone, the responsibility will be 
off my shoulders. Let her ladyship decide, after that, whether she 
does, or does not, allow me to go on. I shall then have done what 
I undertook to do—and I'll take my fee.” 

In those words Sergeant Cuff reminded us that, even in the 
Detective Police, a man may have a reputation to lose. 
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The view he took was so plainly the right one, that there was no 
more to be said. AsI rose to conduct him to my lady’s room, he 
asked if Mr. Franklin wished to be present. Mr. Franklin answered, 
‘¢ Not unless Lady Verinder desires it.”’ He added, in a whisper to 
moe, a8 I was following the Sergeant out, ‘I know what that man is 
going to say about Rachel ; and I am too fond of her to hear it, and 
keep my temper. Leave me by mysclf.” 

I left him, miserable enough, leaning on the sill of my window, 
with his face hidden in his hands—and Penelopo peeping through 
the door, longing to comfort him. In Mr. Franklin’s place, I should 
have called her in. When you aro ill-used by one woman, there is 
great comfort in telling it to another—because, nine times out of 
ten, the other always takes your side. Perhaps, when my back was 
turned, he did call her in? In that case, it is only doing my daughter 
justice to declare that she would stick at nothing, in the way of 
comforting Mr. Franklin Blake. 

In the meantime, Sergeant Cuff and I proceeded to my lady’s 
room. 

At the last conference we had held with her, we had found her 
not over willing to lift her cycs from the book which she had on the 
table. On this occasion there was a change for the better. She 
met the Sergeant’s eyo with an eye that was as steady as his own. 
The family spirit showed itself in every line of her face; and I 
knew that Sergeant Cuff would mect his match, when a woman liko 
my mistress was strung up to hear the worst he could say to her. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tux first words, when we had taken our seats, were spoken by my 
lady. 

% Sergeant Cuff,” she said, ‘there was perhaps some excuse for 
the inconsiderate manner in which I spoke to you half an hour since. 
I have no wish, however, to claim that excuse. I say, with perfect 
sincerity, that I regret it, if I wronged you.” 

The grace of voice and manner with which she made him that 
atonement had its due effect on the Sergeant. He requested per- 
mission to justify himself—putting his justification as an act of 
respect to my mistress. It was impossible, he said, that he could be 
in any way responsible for the calamity which had shocked us all, 
for this sufficient reason, that his success in bringing his inquiry to 
its proper end depended on his neither saying nor doing anything 
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that could alarm Rosanna Spearman. He appealed to me to testify 
whether he had, or had not, carried that object out. I could, and 
did, bear witness that he had. And there, as I thought, the matter 
might have been judiciously left to come to an end. 

Sergeant Cuff, however, took it a step further, evidently (as you 
shall now judge) with the purpose of forcing the most painful of all 
possible explanations to take place between her ladyship and himself. 

‘‘T havo heard a motive assigned for the young woman’s suicide,” 
said the Sergeant, ‘‘ which may possibly be the right one. Itisa 
motive quite unconnected with the case which I am conducting here. 
I am bound to add, however, that my own opinion points the other 
way. Somo unbearablo anxiety in connexion with the missing 
Diamond, has, I believe, driven the poor creature to her own destruc- 
tion. 1 don’t pretend to know what that unbearable anxiety may 
have been. But I think (with your ladyship’s permission) I can lay 
my hand on a person who is capable of deciding whother [ am right 
or wrong.” 

‘‘Is the person now in the house ?”’ my mistress asked, after 
waiting a little. 

‘‘ The person has left tho house, my lady.”’ 

That answer pointed as straight to Miss Rachel as straight could 
be. A silence dropped on us which I thought would never come to 
an end. Lord! how the wind howled, and how the rain drove at 
the window, as I sat there waiting for one or other of them to speak 
again ! 

: ‘‘Be so good as to express yoursolf plainly,’ 
‘¢Do you refer to my daughter ?” 

‘‘T do,” said Sergeant Cuff, in so many words. 

My mistress had her cheque-book on tho table when wo entered 
the room—no doubt to pay the Sergeant his fee. She now put 
it back in the drawer. It went to my heart to see how her poor 
hand trembled—the hand that had loaded her old servant with 
benefits ; the hand that, I pray God, may take mine, when my time 
comes, and I leave my place for ever ! 

‘‘T had hoped,” said my lady, very slowly and quietly, “to 
have recompensed your services, and to havo parted with you with- 
out Miss Verinder’s name having been openly mentioned between 
us as it has been mentioned now. My nephew has probably said 
something of this, before you came into my room ?” 

‘‘Mr. Blake gave his message, my lady. And I gave Mr. 
Blake a reason e 

‘‘TIt ig needless to tell me your reason. After what you have 
just said, you know as well as I do that you have gone too far 


’ 


said my lady. 
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to go back. I owe it to myself, and I owe it to my child, to 
insist on your remaining here, and to insist on your speaking out.” 

The Sergeant looked at his watch. 

‘Tf there had been time, my lady,” he answered, ‘‘I should 
have preferred writing my report, instead of communicating it by 
word of mouth. But, if this inquiry is to go on, time is of too much 
importance to be wasted in writing. I am ready to go into the 
matter at once. It is a very painful matter for me to speak of, and 
for you to hear " 

There my mistress stopped him once more. 

‘‘T may possibly make it less painful to you, and to my good 
servant and friend here,” she said, ‘‘if I set the example of speaking 
boldly, on my side. You suspect Miss Verinder of deceiving us all, 
by secreting the Diamond for some purpose of her own ? Is that true ?”’ 

‘¢ Quite true, my lady.”’ 

“Very well. Now, before you begin, I have to tell you, as Miss 
Verinder’s mother, that she is absolutely incapable of doing what you 
suppose her to have done. Your knowledge of her character dates 
from a day or two since. My knowledge of her character dates from 
the beginning of her life. State your suspicion of her as strongly as 
you please—it is impossible that you can offend me by doing so. I 
am sure, beforehand, that (with all your experience) the cireum- 
stances have fatally misled you in this case. Mind! I am in pos- 
session of no private information. I am as absolutely shut out of 
my daughter’s confidence as you are. My one reason for speaking 
positively, is the reason you have heard already. I know my child.” 

She turned to me, and gave me her hand. I kissed it im silence. 
‘“You may go on,” she said, facing the Sergeant again as steadily 
as ever. 

Sergeant Cuff bowed. My mistress had produccd but one effect 
on him. His hatchet-face softened for a moment, as if he was sorry 
for her. As to shaking him in his own conviction, it was plain to 
see that she had not moved him by a singlo inch. He settled him- 
self in his chair; and he began his vile attack on Miss Rachel's 
character in these words: 

‘‘T must ask your ladyship,’”’ he said, ‘‘to look this matter in 
the face, from my point of view as well as from yours. Will you 
please to suppose yourself coming down here, in my place, and with 
my experience ? and will you allow me to mention very briefly what 
that experience has been ?”’ 

My mistress signed to him that she would do this. The Sergeant 
went on: 

‘For the last twenty years,” he said, ‘‘I have been largely em- 
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ployed in cases of family scandal, acting in the capacity of confidential 
man. ‘The one result of my domestic practice which has any bearing 
on the matter now in hand, is a result which I may state in two 
words. It is well within my experience, that young ladies of rank 
and position do occasionally have private debts which they dare not 
acknowledge to their nearest relatives and friends. Sometimes, the 
milliner and the jeweller are at the bottom of it. Sometimes, the 
money is wanted for purposes which I don’t suspect in this case, and 
which I won’t shock you by mentioning. Bear in mind what I have 
said, my lady—and now let us sec how events in this house have 
forced me back on my own experience, whether I liked it or not!” 

He considered with himself for a moment, and wont on—with'a 
horrid clearness that obliged you to understand him; with an 
abominable justice that favoured nobody. 

““My first information relating to the loss of the Moonstone,” 
said the Sergeant, ‘‘ came to me from Superintendent Seegrave. He 
proved to my complete satisfaction that he was perfectly incapable 
of managing the casc. The one thing he said which struck mo as 
worth listening to, was this—that Miss Verinder had declined to be 
questioned by him, and had spoken to him with a perfectly incom- 
prehensible rudeness and contempt. I thought this curious—but I 
attributed it mainly to some clumsiness on the Superintendent’s part 
which might have offended the young lady. After that, I put it by 
in my mind, and applicd myself, single-handed, to the case. It 
ended, as you are aware, in tho discovery of the smear on the door, 
and in Mr. Franklin Blake’s evidence satisfying me, that this same 
smear, and the loss of the Diamond, were picces of tho same puzzle. 
So far, if I suspected anything, I suspected that the Moonstone had 
been stolen, and that one of the servants might prove to be the thief. 
Very good. In this state of things, what happens? Miss Verinder 
suddenly comes out of her room, and speaks to me. I observe threo 
suspicious appearances in that young lady. She is still violently 
agitated, though more than four-and-twenty hours have passed since 
the Diamond was lost. Sho treats me, as sho has already treated 
Superintendent Scegrave. And she 18 mortally offended with Mr. 
Franklin Blake. Very good again. Here (I say to myself) is a 
young lady who has lost a valuable jewel—a young lady, also, as my 
own eyes and ears inform me, who is of an impetuous temperament. 
Under these circumstances, and with that character, what does she 
do? She betrays an incomprehensible resentment against Mr. Blake, 
Mr. Superintendent, and myself—otherwise, the very three people 
who have all, in their different ways, been trying to help her to 
recover her lost jewel. Having brought my inquiry to that point— 
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then, my lady, and not till then, I begin to look back into my own 
mind for my own experience. My own experience explains Miss 
Verinder’s otherwise incomprehensible conduct. It associates her 
with those other young ladies that I know of. It tells me she has 
debts she daren’t acknowledge, that must bo paid. And it sets me 
asking myself, whether the loss of the Diamond may not mean—that 
the Diamond must be secretly pledged to pay them. That is the 
conclusion which my experience draws from plain facts. What does 
your ladyship's experience say against it ?”’ 

‘‘ What I have said already,’ answered my mistress. ‘* The 
circumstances have misled you.” 

I said nothing on my side. Robinson Crusoe—God knows how— 
had got into my muddled old head. If Sergeant Cuff had found 
himself, at that moment, transported to a desert island, without a 
man Friday to keep him company, or a ship to take him off—he 
would have found himself exactly where I wished him to bo! (Nota 
bene :—I am an average good Christian, when you don’t push my 
Christianity too far. And all the rest of you—which is a great 
comfort—are, in this respect, much the same as I am.) 

Sergeant Cuff went on: 

‘‘Right or wrong, my lady,’’ he said, ‘‘ having drawn my con- 
clusion, the next thing to do was to put it to the test. I suggested 
to your ladyship the examination of all the wardrobes in the house. 
It was a means of finding tho article of dress which had, in all pro- 
bability, made the smear; and it was a means of putting my conclu- 
sion to the test. How did it turn out? Your ladyship consented ; 
Mr. Blake consented; Mr. Ablewhite consented. Miss Verinder 
alone stopped the whole proceeding by refusing point-blank. That 
result satisfied me that my view was the right one. If your ladyship 
and Mr. Betteredge persist in not agreeing with me, you must be 
blind to what happened before you this very day. In your hearing, 
I told the young lady that her leaving the house (as things were 
then) would put an obstacle in the way of my recovering her jewel. 
You saw yourselves that she drove off in the face of that statement. 
You saw yourselves that, so far from forgiving Mr. Blake for having 
done moro than all the rest of you to put the clue into my hands, she 
publicly insulted Mr. Blake, on the steps of her mother’s house. 
What do these things mean? If Miss Verinder is not privy to the 
suppression of the Diamond, what do these things mean ?”’ 

This time he looked my way. It was downright frightful to 
hear him piling up proof after proof against Miss Rachel, and te 
know, while one was longing to defend her, that there was no dis- 
puting the truth of what he said. I am (thank God!) constitu- 
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tionally superior to reason. This enabled me to hold firm to my 
lady’s view, which was my view also. This roused my spirit, and 
made me put a bold face on it before Sergeant Cuff. Profit, good 
friends, I beseech you, by my example. It will save you from many 
troubles of the vexing sort. Cultivate a supcriority to reason, and 
see how you pare the claws of all the sensible people whon they try 
to scratch you for your own good! 

Finding that I mado no remark, and that my mistress made no 
remark, Sergeant Cuff proceeded. Lord! how it did enrage me to 
notice that he was not in the least put out by our silence ! 

‘‘ There is the case, my lady, as it stands against Miss Verinder 
alone,” he said. ‘‘ The next thing is to put the case as it stands 
against Miss Verinder and the deccased Rosanna Spearman, taken 
together. We will go back for a moment, if you please, to your 
daughter's refusal to let her wardrobe be examined. My mind being 
made up, after that circumstance, I had two questions to consider next. 
First, as to tho right method of conducting my inquiry. Second, as 
to whether Miss Verinder had an accomplice among the female 
servants in the house. After carefully thinking it over, I determined 
to conduct the inquiry in, what wo should call at our office, a highly 
uregular manner. For this reason: I had a family scandal to deal 
with, which it was my business to keep within the family limits. 
The less noise made, and the fewer strangers employed to help me, 
the better. As to the usual course of taking people in custody on 
suspicion, going before tho magistrate, and all the rest of it—no- 
thing of the sort was to be thought of, when your ladyship’s daughter 
was (as I believed) at the bottom of the whole business. In this 
case, I felt that a person of Mr. Betteredge’s character and position 
in the house—knowing the servants as ho did, and having the 
honour of the family at heart—would bo safer to take as an assistant 
than any other person whom I could Jay my hand on. I should 
have tried Mr. Blake as well—but for one obstacle in the way. He 
saw the drift of my procecdings at a very early date; and, with his 
interest in Miss Verinder, any mutual understanding was impossible 
between him and me. I trouble vour ladyship with these particulars 
to show you that I have kept the family secret within the family 
circle. Iam tho only outsider who knows it—and my professional 
existence depends on holding my tongue.”’ 

Here I felt that my professional existence depended on not 
holding my tongue. To be held up before my mistress, in my old 
Hi as a sort of deputy-policeman, was, once again, more than my 

istianity was strong enough to hear. 

‘‘T beg to inform your ladyship,’” I said, ‘‘ that I never, to my 
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knowledge, helped this abominable detective business, in any way, 
from first to last; and I summon Sergeant Cuff to contradict me, if 
he dares !”’ 

Having given vent in those words, I felt greatly relieved. Her 
ladyship honoured me by a little friendly pat on the shoulder. f 
looked with righteous indignation at the Sergeant to see what he 
thought of such a testimony as that. The Sergeant looked back 
like a lamb, and seemed to like me better than ever. 

My lady informed him that he might continue his statement. 
‘‘T understand,” she said, ‘‘ that you have honestly done your best, 
in what you believe to be my interest. I am ready to hear what 
you have to say next.” 

‘‘ What J have to say next,” answered Sergeant Cuff, ‘‘ relates 
to Rosanna Spearman. JI recognised the young woman, as your 
ladyship may remember, when she brought the washing-book into 
this room. Up to that time I was inclined to doubt whether Miss 
Verinder had trusted her secret to any one. When I saw Rosanna, 
[ altered my mind. I suspected her at onco of being privy to the 
suppression of the Diamond. ‘The poor creature has met her death 
by a dreadful end, and I don’t want your ladyship to think, now 
she’s gone, that I was unduly hard on her. If this had been a 
common case of thicving, I should have given Rosanna the benefit 
of the doubt just as frecly as 1 should have given it to any of the 
other servants in the house. Our experience of the Reformatory 
women is, that when tried in service—and when kindly and judi- 
ciously treated—they prove themselves in the majority of cases to 
Le honestly penitent, and honestly worthy of the pains taken with 
them. But this was not a common case of thieving. It was a case 
-—in my mind—of a deeply planned fraud, with the owner of the 
Diamond at the bottom of it. Holding this view, the first con- 
sideration which naturally presented itsclf to me, in connexion with 
Rosanna, was this. Would Miss Verinder be satisfied (begging your 
ladyship’s pardon) with leading us all to think that the Moonstone 
was mercly lost? Or would she go a step further, and delude us 
into believing that the Moonstone was stolen? In the latter event 
there was Rosanna Spearman—with the character of a thief—ready 
to her hand; the person of all others to lead your ladyship off, and 
to lead me off, on a false scent.”’ 

Was it possible (I asked myself) that he could put his case against 
Miss Rachel and Rosanna in a more horrid point of view than this ? 
It was possible, as you shall now see. 

‘¢*T had another reason for suspecting the deceased woman,” he 
ssid, ‘which appears to me to have been stronger still, Who 
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would be the very person to help Miss Verinder in raising money 
privately on the Diamond ? Rosanna Spearman. No young lady 
in Miss Verinder’s position could manage such a risky matter as 
that by herself. A go-between she must have, and who so fit, I ask 
again, as Rosanna Spearman? Your ladyship’s deceased housemaid 
was at the top of her profession when she was a thief. She had 
relations, to my certain knowledge, with one of the few men in 
London (in the money-lending line) who would advance a large sum 
on such a notable jewel as the Moonstone, without asking awkward 
questions, or insisting on awkward conditions. Bear this in mind, 
my lady; and now let me show you how my suspicions have been 
justified by Rosanna’s own acts, and by the plain inferences to bo 
drawn from them.’ 

He thereupon passed the whole of Rosanna’s proceedings undor 
review. You are already as well acquainted with those proceedings 
as Tam; and you will understand how unanswerably this part of his 
report fixed the guilt of being concerned in the disappearance of the 
Moonstone on the memory of the poor dead girl. Even my mistress 
was daunted by what he said now. She made him no answer when 
he had done. It didn’t seem to matter to the Sergeant whether ho 
was answered or not. On he went (devil take him !), just as steady 
as ever. 

‘‘ Having stated the whole case as I understand it,” he said, ‘I 
have only to tell your ladyship, now, what I propose to do next. I 
see two ways of bringing this inquiry successfully to an end. One 
of those ways I look upon as a certainty. The other, I admit, is a 
bold experiment, and nothing more. Your ladyship shall decide. 
Shall we take the certainty first ? ”’ 

My mistress made him a sign to take his own way, and choose 
for himself. 

‘Thank you,’ said the Sergeant. ‘‘ We'll begin with the 
certainty, as your ladyship is s0 good as to leave it to me. Whether 
Miss Verinder remains at Frizinghall, or whether she returns here, 
I propose, in either case, to keep a careful watch on all her proceed- 
ings—on the people she sees, on the rides and walks she may take, 
and on the letters she may write and receive.” 

‘¢ What next ?’’ asked my mistress. 

‘‘ T shall next,” answered the Sergeant, ‘‘ request your ladyship’s 
leave to introduce into the house, as a servant in the place of 
Rosanna Spearman, a woman accustomed to private inquiries of this 
sort, for whose discretion I can answer.” 

‘* What next ?”’ repeated my mistress. 

“Next,” proceeded the Sergeant, ‘‘ and last, I propose to send 
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one of my brother-officers to make an arrangement with that money- 
lender in London, whom I mentioned just now as formerly acquainted 
with Rosanna Spearman—and whose name and address, your lady- 
ship may rely on it, have been communicated by Rosanna to Miss 
Verinder. I don’t deny that the course of action I am now suggest- 
ing will cost money, and consume time. But the result is certain. 
We run a line round the Moonstone, and we draw that line closer 
and closer till we find it in Miss Verinder’s possession, supposing 
she decides to keep it. If her debts press, and she decides on 
sending it away, then we have our man ready, and we meet the 
Moonstone on its arrival in London.”’ 

To hear her own daughter made the subject of such a proposal 
as this, stung my mistress into speaking angrily for the first time. 

‘Consider your proposal declined, in every particular,” she said. 
_*€ And go on to your other way of bringing the inquiry to an end.”’ 

‘‘ My other way,” said the Sergeant, going on as easy as ever, 
‘¢is to try that bold experiment to which I have alluded. I think 
I have formed a pretty correct estimate of Miss Verinder’s tempera- 
ment. She is quite capable (according to my belief) of committing 
a daring fraud. But she is too hot and impetuous in temper, and 
too little accustomed to deceit as a habit, to act the hypocrite in 
small things, and to restrain herself under all provocations. Her 
feelings, in this case, have repeatedly got beyond her control, at the 
very time when it was plainly her interest to conceal them. It is 
on this peculiarity in her character that 1 now propose to act. I 
want to give her a great shock suddenly, under circumstances that 
will touch her to the quick. In plain English, I want to tell Miss 
Verinder, without a word of warning, of Kosanna’s death—on the 
chance that her own better feelings will hurry her into making 
a clean breast of it. Does your ladyship accept that alternative ? ” 

My mistress astonished me beyond all power of expression. She 
answered him on the instant: 

‘Yes; Ido.” 

*‘ The pony-chaise is ready,” said the Sergeant. ‘‘I wish your 
ladyship good morning.”’ 

My lady held up her hand, and stopped him at the door. 

‘‘My daughter’s better feelings shall be appealed to, as you 
propose,’ she said. ‘But I claim the mght, as her mother, ot 
putting her to the test myself. You will remain here, if you please ; 
and I will go to Frizinghall.” 

For once in his life, the great Cuff stood speechless with amaze- 
ment, like an ordinary man. 

My mistress rang the bell, and ordered her waterproof things, 
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1t was still pouring with rain; and the close carriage had gone, as 
you know, with Miss Rachel to Frizinghall. I tried to dissuade her 
ladyship from facing the severity of the weather. Quite useless! 
I asked leave to go with her, and hold the umbrella. She wouldn't 
hear of it. The pony-chaise came round, with the groom in charge. 
‘“You may rely on two things,’ she said to Sergeant Cuff, in the 
hall. ‘I will try the experiment on Miss Verinder as boldly as you 
could try it yourself. And I will inform you of the result, either 
personally or by letter, before the last train leaves for London 
to-night.” 

With that, she stepped into the chaise, and, taking tho reins 
herself, drove off to Frizinghall. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


My mistress having left us, I had leisure to think of Sergeant Cuff. 
I found him sitting in a snug corner of the hall, consulting his 
memorandum book, and curling up viciously at the corners of the lips. 

‘‘ Making notes of the case ?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘No,” said the Sergeant. ‘‘ Looking to see what my next 
professional engagement is.”’ 

“Oh!” Tsaid. <‘* You think it’s all over then, here ?”’ 

“‘T think,’ answered Sergeant Cuff, ‘‘that Lady Verinder is 
one of the cleverest women in England. I also think a rose much 
better worth looking at than a diamond. Where is the gardener, 
Mr. Betteredge ?”’ 

There was no getting a word more out of him on the matter of 
the Moonstone. He had lost all interest in his own inquiry; and 
he would persist in looking for the gardener. An hour afterwards, 
I heard them at high words in the conservatory, with the dog-rose 
once more at the bottom of the dispute. 


In the meantime, it was my business to find out whether Mr. 
Franklin persisted in his resolution to leave us by the afternoon 
train. After having been informed of the conference in my lady's 
room, and of how it had ended, he immediately decided on waiting 
to hear the news from Frizinghall. This very natural alteration in 
his plans—which, with ordinary people, would have led to nothing 
in particular—proved, in Mr. Franklin’s case, to have one objection- 
Able result. It left him unsettled, with a legacy of idle time on his 
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hands, and in so doing, it let out all the foreign sides of his character, 
one on the top of another, like rats out of a bag. 

Now as an Italian-Englishman, now as a German-Englishman, 
and now as a French-Englishman, he drifted in and out of all the 
sitting-rooms in the house, with nothing to talk of but Miss Rachel's 
treatment of him; and with nobody to address himself to but me. 
I found him (for example) in the library, sitting under the map of 
Modern Italy, and quite unaware of any other method of meeting 
his troubles, except the method of talking about them. <I have 
several worthy aspirations, Betteredge; but what am I to do with 
them now? Iam full of dormant good qualities, if Rachel would 
only have helped me to bring them out!” He was so eloquent in 
drawing the picture of his own neglected. merits, and so pathetic in 
lamenting over it when it was donc, that I felt quite at my wits’ end 
how to console him, when it suddenly occurred to me that here was 
a case for the wholesome application of a bit of Robinson Crusoe. 
I hobbled out to my own room, and hobbled back with that immortal 
book. Nobody in the library! The map of Modern Italy stared 
at me; and I stared at the map of Modern Italy. 

I tried the drawing-room. ‘There was his handkerchief on the 
floor, to prove that he had drifted in. And there was the empty 
room to prove that he had drifted out again. 

I tried the dining-room, and discovered Samuel with a biscuit 
and a glass of sherry, silently investigating the empty air. A minute 
since, Mr. Franklin had rung furiously for a little light refreshment. 
On its production, in a violent hurry, by Samuel, Mr. Franklin had 
vanished before tho bell down-stairs had quite done ringing with the 
pull he had given to it. 

I tried the morning-room, and found him at last. There he was 
at the window, drawing hicroglyphics with his finger in the damp on 
the glass. 

‘Your sherry is waiting for you, sir,” I said to him. I might 
as well have addressed myself to one of the four walls of the room ; 
he was down in the bottomless deep of his own meditations, past all 
pulling up. ‘‘ How do you explain Rachel's conduct, Betteredge ?’’ 
was the only answer I received. Not being ready with the needful 
reply, I produced Robinson Crusoe, in which I am firmly persuaded 
some explanation might have been found, if we had only searched 
long enough for it. Mr. Franklin shut up Mobinson Crusoe, and 
floundered into his German-English gibberish on the spot. ‘‘ Why 
not look into it ?”’ he said, as if I had personally objected to looking 
into it. ‘‘ Why the devil lose your patience, Betteredge, when 
patience is all that’s wanted to arrive at the truth? Don’t interrupt 
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me. Rachel’s conduct is perfectly intelligible, if you will only do 
her the common justice to take the Objective view first, and the 
Subjective view next, and the Objective-Subjective view to wind up 
with. What do we know? We know that the loss of the Moon- 
stone, on Thursday morning last, threw her into a state of nervous 
excitement, from which she has not recovered yet. Do you mear to 
deny the Objective view, so far? Very well, then—don’t interrupt 
me. Now, being in a state of nervous excitemont, how are we to 
expect that she should behave as she might otherwise have behaved 
to any of the people about her ? Arguing in this way, from within- 
outwards, what do we reach? We reach tho Subjective view. I 
defy you to controvert the Subjective view. Vory well then—what 
follows? Good Heavens! the Objective-Subjective explanation 
follows, of coursc! Machel, properly speaking, is not Rachel, but 
Somebody Else. Do I mind being cruelly treated by Somebody 
Else? You are unreasonable enough, Betteredge; but you can 
hardly accuse mo of that. Then how does it end? It ends, in spite 
of your confounded Mnglish narrowness and prejudice, in my being 
perfectly happy and comfortable. Where’s the sherry ? ” 

My head was by this time in such a condition, that I was not 
quite suro whether it was my own head, or Mr. Franklin’s. In this 
deplorable state, 1 contrived to do, what I take to have been, thres 
Objective things. I got Mr. Franklin his sherry; I retired to my 
own room; and I solaced myself with the most composing pipe of 
tobacco I ever remember to have smokod in my life. 

Don’t suppose, however, that I was quit of Mr. Franklin on such 
easy terms as these. Drifting again, out of the morning-room intu 
the hall, he found his way to the offices next, smelt my pipe, and 
was instantly reminded that he had bcen simple cuough to give up 
smoking for Miss Rachel’s sake. In the twinkling of an cye, he 
burst in on me with his cigar-case, and came out strong on the one 
everlasting subject, in his neat, witty, unbelieving, French way. 
‘‘Give mo a light, Betteredge. Is it conceivable that a man can 
have smoked as long as I have, without discovering that there is a 
complete system for the treatment of women at the bottom of his 
cigar-case ? Follow me carefully, and I will prove it in two words. 
You choose a cigar, you try it, and it disappoints you. What do 
you do upon that? You throw it away and try another. Now 
observe the application! You choose a woman, you try her, and 
she breaks your heart. Fool! take a lesson from your cigar-case. 
Throw her away, and try another!” 

I shook my head at that. Wonderfully clever, I dare say, but 
my own experience was dead against it. ‘‘In the time of the late 

11 
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Mrs. Betteredge,” I said, ‘‘I felt pretty often inclined to try your 
philosophy, Mr. Franklin. But the Jaw insists on your smoking 
your cigar, sir, when you have once chosen it.” I pointed that 
observation with a wink. Mr. Franklin burst out langhing—and we 
were as merry as crickets, until the next new side of his character 
turned up in due course. So things went on with my young master 
and me; and so, (while the Sergeant and the gardener were wrangling 
over the roses) we two spent the interval before the news came back 
from Frizinghall. 


The pony chaise returned a good half hour before I had ventured 
to expect it. My lady had decided to remain for the present, at her 
sister's house. The groom brought two letters from his mistress ; 
one addressed to Mr. Franklin, and the other to me. 

Mr. Franklin's letter I sent to him in the library—into which 
refuge his driftings had now taken him for the second time. My 
own letter, I read in my own room. A cheque, which dropped out 
when I opened it, informed me (before I had mastered the contents) 
that Sergeant Cuff’s dismissal from the inquiry after the Moonstone 
was now a settled thing. 

I sent to the conservatory to say that I wished to speak to the 
Sergeant directly. He appeared, with his mind full of the gardener 
and the dog-rose, declaring that the equal of Mr. Begbie for obstinacy 
never had existed yet, and never would exist again. I requested him 
to dismiss such wretched trifling as this from our conversation, and 
to give his best attention to a really serious matter. Upon that he 
exerted himself sufficiently to notice the letter in my hand. ‘ Ah!” 
he said in a weary way, ‘‘ you have heard from her ladyship. Have 
I anything to do with it, Mr. Betteredge ?”’ 

‘You shall judge for yourself, Sergeant.’’ I thereupon read 
him the letter (with my best emphasis and discretion), in the 
following words : 


‘‘My Goop GasrieL,—I request that you will inform Sergeant Cuff, 
that I have performed the promise I made to him; with this result, 
so far as Rosanna Spearman is concerned. Miss Verinder solemnly 
declares, that she has never spoken a word in private to Rosanna, 
since that unhappy woman first entered my house. They never met, 
even accidentally, on the night when the Diamond was lost; and no 
communication of any sort whatever took place between them, from 
the Thursday morning when the alarm was first raised in the house, 
to this present Saturday afternoon, when Miss Verinder left us. 
After telling my daughter suddenly, and in so many words, of 
Rosanna Spearman’s suicide—this is what has come of it.” 
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Having reached that point, I looked up, and asked Sergeant Cuff 
what he thought of the letter, so far ? 

‘‘T should only offend you if I expressed my opinion,” answered 
the Sergeant. ‘Go on, Mr. Betteredgc,” he said, with the most 
exasperating resignation, ‘‘ go on.” 

When I remembered that this man had had the audacity to com- 
plain of our gardener’s obstinacy, my tongue itched to “go on” in 
other words than my mistross’s. This time, however, my Christianity 
held firm. I proceeded steadily with her ladyship’s letter : 


‘‘ Having appealed to Miss Verinder in tho manner which the 
officer thought most desirable, I spoke to her next in the manner 
which I myself thought most likely to impress her. On two different 
occasions, before my daughter Ieft my roof, I privately warned her 
that she was exposing herself to suspicion of the most unendurable 
and most degrading kind. I have now told her, in the plainest 
terms, that my apprehensions have been realized. 

‘‘ Her answer to this, on her own solemn affirmation, is as plain 
as words can be. In the first place, she owes no money privately 
to any living creature. In the second place, the Diamond is not 
now, and never has been, in her possession, sinco she put it into 
her cabinet on Wednesday night. 

‘The confidence which my daughter has placed in me goes no 
further than this. She maintains an obstinate silence, when I ask 
her if she can explain the disappearance of the Diamond. She 
refuses, with tears, when [ appeal to her to speak out for my sake. 
‘Tho day will come when you will know why I am careless about 
being suspected, and why I am silent even t@ you. I have done 
much to make my mother pity me—nothing to make my mother 
blush for me.’ Those are my daughkter’s own words. 

‘¢ After what has passed between tho officer and me, I think— 
stranger as he is—that he should be made acquainted with what 
Miss Verinder has said, as well as you. Read my letter to him, 
and then place in his hands the cheque which I enclose. In resign- 
ing all farther claim on his services, I have only to say that I am 
convinced of his honesty and his intelligence ; but I am more firmly 
‘persuaded than ever, that the circumstances, in this case, have 
fatally misled him.” 


There the letter ended. Before presenting the cheque, I asked 
Sergeant Cuff if he had any remark to mako. 

‘‘Tt’s no part of my duty, Mr. Betteredge,” he answered, “* $0 
make remarks on a case, when I have done with it.” 


we 
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I tossed the cheque across the tablo to him. ‘‘ Do you believe 
in that part of her ladyship’s letter ?’’ I said, indignantly. 

The Sergeant looked at the cheque, and lifted up his dismal eye- 
brows in acknowledgment of her ladyship’s hberality. 

‘‘ This is such a generous estimate of the value of my time,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ that I feel bound to make some return for it. I'll bear in 
mind the amount in this cheque, Mr. Betteredge, when the occasion 
comes round for remembering it.”’ 

‘© What do you mean?” I asked. 

‘¢ Wer ladyship has smoothed matters over for the present very 
cleverly,” said the Sergeant. ‘But this family scandal is of the 
sort that bursts up again when you least expect it. We shall have 
more detective-business on our hands, sir, before the Moonstone is 
many months older.”’ 

If those words meant anything, and if the manner in which he 
spoke them meant anything—it came to this. My inistress's letter 
had proved, to his mind, that Miss Rachel was hardened enough to 
resist the strongest appeal that could be addressed to her, and that 
she had deccivod her own mother (good God, under what circum- 
stances!) by a series of abominable lics. How other people, in my 
place, might have replied to the Sergeant, I don’t know. Janswered 
what he said in these plain terms ; 

‘‘ Sergeant Cuff, I consider your last observation as an insult to 
my lady and her daughter! ” 

‘‘ Mr. Bettercdge, consider it as a warning to yourself, and you 
will be nearer the mark.” 

Hot and angry as I was, the infernal confidence with which he 
gave ine that answer’ closed my lips. 

I walked to the window to compose myself. The rain had given 
over; and, who should I seo in the courtyard, but Mr. Begbic, the 
gardener, waiting outside to continuc the dug-rosc controversy with 
Sergeant Cuff. 

‘* My compliments to the Sairgent,”’ said Mr. Begbie, the moment 
he set eyes on me. ‘If he’s minded to walk to the station, ’'m 
agreeable to go with him.” 

‘‘What!” cries the Sergeant, behind me, ‘‘ are you not con- 
vinced yet ?”’ 

‘The de’il a bit I’m convinced!” answered Mr. Begbie, 

‘Then I’Jl walk to the station!’ says the Sergeant. 

‘‘ Then I'll meet you at the gate!’ says Mr. Begbie. 

I was angry enough, as you know—but how was any man’s anger 
to bold out against such an interruption as this? Sergeant Cuff 
noticed the change in me, and encouraged it by a word in season. 
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Come! come!” he said, ‘‘ why not treat my view of the case as 
her ladysbip treats it? Why not say, the circumstances have fatally 
misled me ?”’ : 

To take anything as her ladyship took it, was a privilege worth 
enjoying—even with the disadvantage of its having been offered to 
me by Sergeant Cuff. I cooled slowly down to my customary level 
I regarded any other opinion of Miss Rachel, than my lady’s opinion 
or mine, with a lofty contempt. The only thing I could not do, was 
to keep off the subject of the Moonstone! My own good senso 
ought to have warned me, I know, to let the matter rest—but, there ! 
the virtues which distinguish the present generation were not in- 
vented in my time. Sergeant Cuff had hit me on the raw, and, 
though I did look down upon him with contempt, the tender place still 
tingled for all that. The end of it was that I perversely led him 
back to the subject of her Jadyship’s Ictter. ‘I am qnite satisfied 
myself,” I said. ‘ But never mind that! Go on, as if I was still 
open to conviction. You think Miss Rachel is not to bo belioved on 
her word ; and you say we shall hear of the Moonstone again. Back 
your opinion, Sergeant,” I concluded, in an airy way. ‘ Back your 
opinion.” 

Instead of taking offence, Sergeant Cuff scized my hand, and 
shook it till my fingers ached again. 

‘“T declare to heaven,” says this strange officer solemnly, ‘I 
would take to domestic service to-morrow, Mr. Betteredge, if I bad 
a chance of being employed along with You! ‘To say you are as 
transparent as a child, sir, is to pay the children a compliment which 
nine out of ten of them don’t deserve. Thero! there! we won't 
begin to dispute again. You shall havo it out of me on easicr terms 
than that. i won't say a word moro about her ladyship, or about 
Miss Verinder—I’'ll only turn prophet, for cneo in a way, and for 
your sake. I have warned you already that you haven't done with 
the Moonstone yet. Very well. Now VIL tell you, at parting, of 
three things which will happen in tho future, and which, I believe, 
will force themselves on your attention, whether you like it or not.” 

‘©Go on!” I said, quite unabashed, and just as airy as ever. 

‘¢ First,” said the Sergeant, ‘‘ you will hear something from the 
Yollands—when the postman delivers Rosanna’s letter at Cobb's 
Hole, on Monday next.” 

If he had thrown a bucket of cold water over me, I doubt if I 
could have felt it much more unpleasantly than I felt those words. 
Miss Rachel’s assertion of her innocence had left Rosanna’s conduct 
—the making the new nightgown, the hiding the smeared nightgown, 
and all the rest of it—entirely without explanation. And this had 
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never oecurred to me, till Sergeant Cuff forced it on my mind all in 
a moment ! 

‘In the second place,”’ proceeded the Sergeant, ‘ you will hear 
of the three Indians again. You will hear of them in the neighbour 
hood, if Miss Rachel remains in the neighbourhood. You will hear 
of them in London, if Miss Rachel goes to London.” 

Having lost all interest in the three jugglers, and having 
thoroughly convinced myself of my young lady’s innocence, I 
took this second prophecy casily cnough. ‘‘So much for two of 
the three things that are going to happen,” I said. ‘‘ Now for the 
third!” 

‘¢Third, and last,” said Sergeant Cuff, “you will, sooner or 
later, hcar something of that money-lender in London, whom I have 
twice taken the liberty of mentioning already. Give me your 
pocket-book, and I'll make a note for you of his name and address 
—s0 that there may be no mistake about it if the thing really 
happens.” 

He wrote accordingly on a blank leaf :—‘‘ Mr. Septimus Luker, 
Middlesex-place, Lambeth, London.” 

‘¢ There,” he said, pointing to the address, ‘ are the last words, 
on the subject of the Moonstone, which I shall trouble you with for 
the present. ‘lime will show whether I am right or wrong. In the 
meanwhile, sir, I carry away with me a sincere personal liking for 
you, which I think docs honour to both of ns. It we don’t mect 
again before my professional retirement takes place, I hope you will 
come and see me in a little house near London, which I have got my 
eye on. ‘There will be grass walks, Mr. Betteredge, I promise you, 
in my garden. And as for the white moss rose . 

‘‘The de’il a bit yo’ll get the white moss rose to grow, unless ye 
bud him on the dogue-rose first,’’ cried a voice at the window. 

We both turned round. There was the everlasting Mr. Begbie, 
too eager for the controversy to wait any longer at the gate. The 
Sergeant wrung my hand, and darted out into the court-yard, hotter 
still on his side. ‘‘ Ask him about the moss rose, when he comes 
back, and see if I have left him a leg to stand on!’ cried the great 
Cuff, hailing me through the window in his turn. ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
both !”’ I answered, moderating them again as I had modcrated them 
once already. ‘‘In the mattcr of the moss rose there is a great 
deal to be said on both sides!"’ J might as well (as the Irish say) 
have whistled jigs to a milestone. Away they went together, fight- 
ing the battle of the roses without asking or giving quarter on either 
side. The last I saw of them, Mr, Begbie was shaking his obstinate 
head, and Sergeant Cuff had got him by the arm like a prisoner in 
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tharge. Ah, well! well! Town I couldn't help liking the Sergeant— 
though I hated him all the time. 

Explain that state of mind, if you can. You will soon bo rid, 
now, of me and my contradictions. When I have reported Mr. 
Franklin’s departure, tho history of the Saturday's events will be 
finished at last. And when I have next described certain strange 
things that happened in the course of the new week, I shall have 
done my part of the Story, and shall hand over the pen to the person 
who is appointed to follow my lead. If you are as tired of reading 
this narrative as I am of writing it—Lord, how we shall enjoy our: 
selves on both sides a few pages further on! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


I wap kept the pony chaise ready, in caso Mr. Franklin porsisted in 
leaving us by the train that night. The appearance of the luggage, 
followed downstairs by Mr. Franklin himself, informed me plainly 
enough that he had held firm to a resolution for once in his life. 

‘‘So you have really made up your mind, sir?” I said, as we 
met in the hall. ‘‘ Why not wait a day or two longer, and give Miss 
Rachel another chance ?”’ 

The forcign varnish appeared to have all worn off Mr. Franklin, 
now that the time had come for saying good-bye. Instead of replying 
to me in words, he put the letter which her ladyship had addressed 
to him into my hand. The greater part of it said over again what 
had been said already in the other communication received by me. 
But there was a bit about Miss Rachel added at the end, which will 
account for the steadiness of Mr. Franklin’s determination, if it 
accounts for nothing else. 


‘¢You will wonder, I dare say” (her ladyship wrote), ‘‘at my 
allowing my own daughter to keep me pertectly in the dark. A 
Diamond worth twenty thousand pounds has been lost—and I am 
left to infer that the mystery of its disappearance is no mystery to 
Rachel, and that some incomprehensible obligation of silence has 
been laid on her, by some person or persons utterly unknown to me, 
With some object in view at which I cannot even guess. Is it con- 
ceivable that I should allow myself to be trifled with in this way ? 
It is quite conceivable, in Rachel’s present state. She is in a cone 
dition of nervous agitation pitiable to see. I dare not approach the 
subject of the Moonstone again until time has done something to 
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quiet her. To help this end, I have not hesitated to dismiss the 
police-officer. The mystery which baffles us, baffles him.too. This is 
not a matter in which any stranger can help us. He adds to what I 
have to suffer; and he maddens Rachel if she only hears his name. 

‘‘My plans for the future are as well settled as they can be. My 
present idea is to take Rachel to London—partly to relieve her mind 
by a complete change, partly to try what may be done by consulting 
the best medical advice. Can I ask you to mect us in town? My 
dear Franklin, you, in your way, must imitate my patience, and wait, 
as Ido, for a fitter time. The valuable assistance which you ren- 
dered to the enquiry after the lost jewel is still an unpardoned offence, 
in the present dreadful state of Rachel's mind. Moving blindfold in 
this matter, you have added to the burden of anxiety which she has 
had to bear, by innocently threatening her secret with discovery, 
through your exertions. It is impossible for me to excuse the per- 
versity that holds you responsible for consequences which neither you 
nor I could imagine or foresce. She is not to be reasoned with— 
she can only bo pitied. Iam grieved to have to say it, but, for the 
present, you and Rachel are better apart. The only advice I can 
offer you is, to give her time.” 


I handed the letter back, sinccrely sorry for Mr. Franklin, for I 
knew how fond he was of my young lady; and I saw that her 
mother’s account of her had cut him to the heart. ‘‘ You know the 
proverb, sir,” was all I said to him. ‘* When things are at the 
worst, they're sure to mend. Things can’t be much worse, Mr. 
Franklin, than they are now.” 

Mr. Franklin folded up his aunt’s letter, without appearing to be 
much comforted by the remark which I had ventured on addressing 
to him. 

‘¢ When I camo here from London with that horrible Diamond,” 
he said, ‘‘I don’t believe there was a happier household in England 
than this. Look at the household now! Scattered, disunited—the 
very air of the place poisoned with mystery and suspicion! Do you 
remember that morning at the Shivering Sand, when we talked about 
my uncle Herncastle, and his birthday gift ? The Moonstone has 
served the Colonel's vengeance, Bettercdge, by means which the 
Colonel himself never dreamt of !”’ 

With that he shook me by the hand, and went out to the pony chaise. 

I followed him down the steps. It was very miserable to see 
him leaving the old place, where he had spent the happiest years of 
his life, in this way. Penelopo (sadly upset by all that had happened 
in the house) came round crying, to bid him good-bye. Mr. Franklin 
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kissed her. I waved my hand as much as to say, ‘‘ You're heartily 
welcome, sir.”’ Some of the other female servants appeared, peep- 
ing after him round the corner. He was one of those men whom 
the women all like. At the last moment, I stopped the pony chaise, 
and begged as a favour that he would Jet us hear from him by letter. 
He didn’t seem to heed what I said—he was looking round from one 
thing to another, taking a sort of farewell of the old house and 
grounds. ‘‘Tell us where you are going to, sir!” I said, holding 
on by the chaise, and trying to get at his future plans in that way. 
Mr. Franklin pulled his hat down suddenly over his eyes. ‘‘Going?”’ 
says he, echoing the word after me. ‘‘I am going to the devil!” 
The pony started at the word, as if ho had felt a Christian horror of 
it. ‘God bless you, sir, go where you may!” was all I had time 
to say, before he was out of sight and hearing. A swect and 
pleasant gentleman! With all his faults and follies, a sweet and 
pleasant gentleman! MHe Icft a sad gap behind him, when he leit 
my lady’s house. 

It was dull and dreary enough, when the long summer evening 
closed in, on that Saturday night. 

I kept my spirits from sinking by sticking fast to my pipe and 
my Robinson Crusoe. Tho women (excepting Penelope) beguiled 
the time by talking of Rosanna’s suicide. They were all obstinately 
of opinion that the poor girl had stolen the Moonstone, and that she 
had destroyed herself in terror of being found out. My daughter, of 
course, privately held fast to what she had said all along. Her 
notion of the motive which wag really at the bottom of the suicide 
failed, oddly enough, just where my young lady’s assertion of her 
innocence failed also. It left Rosanna’s secret journey to Frizing- 
hall, and Rosanna’s proceedings in the matter of the nightgown 
entirely unaccounted for. There was no uso in pointing this out to 
Penelope ; the objection made about as much impression on her as 
a shower of rain on a waterproof coat. The truth is, my daughter 
inherits my superiority to reason—and, in respect to that accom- 
plishment, has got a long way ahead of ber own father. 


On the next day (Sunday), the close carriage, which had been 
kept at Mr. Ablewhite’s, came back to us empty. The coachman 
brought a message for me, and written instructions for my lady's 
own maid and for Penclope. 

The message informed me that my mistress had determined to 
take Miss Rachel to her house in London, on the Monday. The 
written instructions informed the two maids of the clothing that was 
wanted, and directed them to meet their mistresses in town at a 
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given hour. Most of the other servants were to follow. My lady 
had found Miss Rachel so unwilling to return to the house, after 
what had happened in it, that sho had decided on going to London 
direct from Frizinghall. I was to remain in the country, until 
further orders, to look after things indoors and out. The servants 
left with me were to be put on board wages. 

Being reminded, by all this, of what Mr. Franklin had said 
about our being a scattered and disunited household, my mind was 
led naturally to Mr. Franklin himself. The more I thought of him, 
the more uneasy I felt about his future proceedings. It ended in 
my writing, by the Sunday’s post, to his father’s valet, Mr. Jeffco 
(whom I had known in former years) to beg he would let me know 
what Mr. Franklin had settled to do, on arriving in London. 

The Sunday evening was, if possible, duller even than the 
Saturday evening. Wo cnded the day of rest, as hundreds of 
thousands of people end it regularly, once a week, in these islands 
—that is to say, we all anticipated bedtime, and fell asleep in our 
chairs. 


How the Monday affected the rest of the household I don’t know. 
The Monday gave me a good shake up. The first of Sergeant Cuff’s 
prophecies of what was to happen—namely, that I should hear from 
the Yollands—came truc on that day. 

I had seen Penelope and my lady’s maid off in the railway with 
the luggage for London, and was pottering about the grounds, when 
I heard my name called. Turning round, I found myself face to 
face with the fisherman’s daughter, Limping Lucy. Bating her 
lame foot and her Jcanness (this last a horrid drawback to a woman, 
in my opinion), the girl had some pleasing qualities in the eye of a 
man. dark, keen, clever face, and a nice clear voice, and a beau- 
tiful brown head of hair counted among her merits. A crutch 
appeared in the list of her misfortunes. And a temper reckoned 
high in the sum total of her defects. 

‘* Well, my dear,” I said, ‘‘ what do you want with me ?” 

‘‘ Where’s tho man you call Franklin Blake ?’’ says the girl, 
fixing me with a fierce look, as she rested herself on her crutch. 

‘‘That’s not a respectful way to speak of any gentleman,” I 
answered. ‘‘If vou wish to inquire for my lady’s nephew, you will 
please to mention him as Mr. Franklin Blake.” 

She limped a step nearer to me, and looked as if she could have 
eaten me alive. ‘‘ Afr. Franklin Blake?” she repeated after me. 
*‘ Murderer Franklin Blake would be a fitter name for him.” 

My practice with the late Mrs. Betteredge came in handy here. 
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Whenever 8 woman tries to put you out of temper, turn the tables, 
and put her out of temper instead. They are generally prepared for 
every effort you can make in your own defence, but that. One word 
does it as well as a hundred; and one word did it with Limping 
Lucy. I looked her pleasantly in the face ; and I said—‘ Pooh !”’ 

The girl’s temper flamed out directly. She poised herself on her 
sound foot, and she took her crutch, and beat it furiously three times 
on the ground. <‘‘He’s a murderer! he’s a murderer! he’s a 
murderer! He has been the death of Rosanna Spearman!’’ She 
screamed that answer out at tho top of her voice. One or two of 
the people at work in the grounds near us looked up—saw it was 
Limping Lucy—knew what to expect from that quarter—and looked 
away again. 

‘‘He has been the death of Rosanna Spearman ?”’ I repeated. 
‘* What makes you say that, Lucy ?”’ 

‘‘ What do you care? What does any man care? Oh! if she 
had only thought of the men as I think, she might have been living 
now!” 

‘She always thought hindly of me, poor soul,’’ I said; ‘‘ and, 
to the best of my ability, I always tried to act kindly by her.” 

I spoke those words in as comforting a manner as I could. 
The truth is, | hadn't the heart to irritate the girl by another of my 
smart replies. Thad only noticed her temper at first. I noticed 
her wretchedness now—and wretchedness is not uncommonly inso- 
lent, you will find, in humble life. My answer melted Limping 
Lucy. She bent her head down, and laid it on the top of her 
crutch. 

‘TT loved her,” the girl said softly. ‘‘ She had lived a miserable 
life, Mr. Betteredge—vile people had ill-treated her and led her 
wrong—and it hadn’t spoiled her sweet temper. She was an angel. 
She might have becn happy with me. I had a plan for our going to 
London together like sisters, and living by our needles. ‘That man 
came here, and spoilt it all. He bewitched her. Don’t tell mo he 
didn’t mean it, and didn't hnow it. He ought to have known it. He 
ought to have taken pity on her. ‘I can’t live without him—and, 
oh, Lucy, he never evcn looks at mc.’ That’s what she said. Cruel, 
cruel, cruel. J said, ‘No man is worth fretting for in that way.’ 
And she said, ‘ There are men worth dying for, Lucy, and he is one 
of them.’ I had saved up a little moncy. I had settled things with 
father and mother. I meant to take her away from the mortification 
she was suffering here. Wo should have had a little lodging in 
London, and lived together like sisters. She had a good education, 
sir, as you know, and she wrote a good hand. She was quick at her 
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needle. I have a good education, and I write a good hand. I am 
not as quick at my needle as she was—but I could have done. We 
might have got our living nicely. And, ch! what happens this 
morning ? what happeus this morning? Her Icttcr comes and tells 
me that she has done with the burden of her life. Her Iettcr comes, 
and bids me good-bye for ever. Where 1s he?” crics the girl, 
lifting her head from the crutch, and flaming out again through her 
tears. ‘‘ Where’s this gentleman that I mustn’t speak of, except 
with respect ? Ha, Mr. Betteredge, the day is not far off when the 
poor will rise against the rich. I pray Heaven they may begin with 
him. I pray Heaven they may begin with him.” 

Here was another of your uverage good Christians, and here wag 
the usual break-down, consequent on that same average Christianity 
being pushed too far! ‘lhe parson himself (though I own this is 
saylug a great deal) could hardly have lectured the girl in the state 
she was in now. All I ventured to do was to keep her to the point— 
in the hope of something turning up which might be worth hearing. 

‘‘ What do you want with Mr. Franklin Blake ?”’ I asked. 

‘*T want to see him.” 

‘‘ For anything particular ?”’ 

‘‘T have got a letter to give him.” 

‘‘From Rosanna Spearman ? ” 

* Yes.” 

‘Sent to you in your own letter?” 

‘* Yes.” 

Was the darkness going to lift? Were all the discoveries that I 
was dying to make, coming and offering themselves to me of their 
own accord? I was obliged to wait a moment. Sergeant Cuff had 
left his infection behind him. Certain signs and tokens, personal to 
myself, warned me that tho dctective-fover was beginning to set in 
again. 

“‘'You can't see Mr. Franklin,” I said. 

‘‘T must, and will, sce him.” 

‘¢ He went to London last night.”’ 

Limping Lucy looked mo hard in the face, and saw that I was 
speaking the truth. Without a word more, she turned about again 
instantly towards Cobb’s Hole. 

“Stop!” Isaid. ‘1 expect news of Mr. Franklin Blake to 
morrow. Give me your letter, and I'll send it on to him by the post.” 

Limping Lucy steadied herself on her crutch and looked back at 
me over her shoulder. 

‘“T am to give it from my hands into his hands,” she said, 
And I am to give it to him in no other way.” 
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‘‘ Shall I write, and tell him what you have said ?” 

‘Tell him I hate him. And you will tell him the truth.” 

‘‘ Yes, yes. But about the letter cas 

‘If he wants the letter, he must come back here, end get it 
from Me.” 

With those words she limped off on the way to Cobb’s Hole. 
The detective-fever burnt up all my dignity on the spot. I followed 
her, and tried to make her talk. All in vain. It was my misfortune 
to be a man—and Limping Lucy enjoyed disappointing me. Later 
in the day, I tried my luck with her mother. Good Mrs. Yolland 
could only ery, and recommend a drop of comfort out of the Dutch 
bottle. I found the fisherman on the beach. Ho said it was ‘‘a bad 
job,” and went on mending his net. Neither father nor mother knew 
more than I knew. The ono way left to try was tho chance, which 
might come with the morning, of writing to Mr. Franklin Blake. 

I leave you to imagine how I watched for the postman on Tuesday 
morning. He brought me two letters. One, from Penelope (which 
I had hardly patience enough to read), announced that my lady and 
Miss Rachel were safely established in London. The other, from 
Mr. Jeffco, informed me that his master's son had left England 
already. 

On reaching the metropolis, Mr. Franklin had, it appeared, gone 
straight to his father’s residence. Ifo arrived at an awkward time. 
Mr. Blake, the elder, was up to his eyes in the business of the House 
of Commons, and was amusing himself at home that night with the 
favourite parliamentary plaything which they call ‘‘a private bill.” 
Mr. Jeffco himself showed Mr. Franklin into his father’s study. 
““My dear Franklin! why do you surprise me in this way? Any- 
thing wrong?” ‘“ Yes; something wrong with Rachel ; I am dread- 
fully distressed about it.” ‘* Grieved to hear it. But I can’t listen 
to you now.” “ When can you listen ?”’ ‘ My dear boy! I won't 
deceive you. I can listen at the end of the session, not a moment 
before. Good-nigit.” ‘Thank you, sir. Good-night.”’ 

Such was the conversation, inside the study, as reported to me 
by Mr. Jeffco. The conversation outside the study, was shorter still. 
‘‘ Jeffco, see what time the tidal train starts to-morrow morning ?” 
‘* At six-forty, Mr. Franklin.” ‘* Have me called at five.” ‘ Going 
abroad, sir?” ‘‘ Going, Jeffco, wherever the railway chooses to 
take me.’ ‘Shall I tell your father, sir?” ‘‘ Yes ; tell him at the 
end of the session.” 

The next morning Mr. Franklin had started for foreign parts. 
To what particular place he was bound, nobody (himself included) 
could presume to guess. We might hear of him next in Europe, 
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Asia, Afriea, or America. The chances were as equally divided as 
possible, in Mr. Jeffco’s opinion, among the four quarters of the 
globe. 

This news—by closing up all prospect of my bringing Limping 
Lucy and Mr. Franklin together—at once stopped any further pro- 
gress of mine on the way to discovery. Penelope's belief that her 
fellow-servant had destroyed herself through unrequited love for 
Mr. Franklin Blake, was confirmed—and that was all. Whether the 
letter which Rosanna had left to be given to him after her death did, 
or did not, contain the confession which Mr. Franklin had suspected 
her of trying to make to him in her life-time, it was impossible to 
say. It might be only a farewell word, telling nothing but the secret 
of her unhappy fancy for a person beyond her reach. Or it might 
own the whole truth about the strange proceedings in which Sergeant 
Cuff had detected her, from the time when the Moonstone was lost, 
to the time when she rushed to her own destruction at the Shivering 
Sand. <A sealed Ictter it had been placed in Limping Lucy’s hands, 
and a sealed Ictter it remained to me and to every one about the 
girl, her own parents included. We all suspected her of having been 
in the dead woman’s confidence ; we all tricd to make her speak ; we 
all failed. Now one, aud now another, of the servants—still holding 
to the belicf that Rosanna had stolen the Diamond and had hidden 
it—peered and poked about the rocks to which she had been traced, 
and peered and poked in vain. The tide cbbed, and the tide flowed ; 
the summer went on, and the autumn caine. And the Quicksand, 
which hid her body, hid her seeret too. 

The news of Mr. Franklin’s departure from England on the 
Sunday morning, and the news of my lady’s arrival in London with 
Miss Rachel on the Monday afternoon, had reached me, as yon are . 
aware, by the Tuesday's post. Tho Wednesday came, and brought 
nothing. The Vhursday produced a sccond budget of news from 
Penelope. 

My girl's letter informed me that some great London doctor had 
been consulted about her young lady, and had carned a guinea by 
remarking that she had better be amused. Jlower-shows, operas, 
balls—there was a whole round of gaieties in prospect; and Miss 
Rachel, to her mother’s astonishment, eagerly took to it all. Mr. 
Godfrey had called; evidently as sweet as ever on his cousin, in 
spite of the reception he had met with, when he tried his luck on the 
occasion of the birthday. To Penelope’s great regret, he had been 
most graciously received, and had added Miss Rachel's name to one 
of his Jadies’ Charities on the spot. My mistress was reported to 
be out of spirits, and to have held two long interviews with her 
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lawyer. Certain speculations followed, referring to a poor relafion 
of the family—one Miss Clack, whom I have mentioned in my 
account of the birthday dinner, as sitting next to Mr. Godfrey, and 
having a pretty taste in champagne. Penelope was astonished to 
find that Miss Clack had not called yet. She would surely not be 
long before she fastened herself on my lady as usual—and so forth, and 
so forth, in the way women have of girding at each other, on and off 
paper. This would not have been worth montioning, I admit, but 
for one reason. I hear you are likely to be turned over to Miss 
Clack, after parting with me. In that case, just do me the favour of 
not believing a word she says, if she speaks of your humble servant. 


On Friday, nothing happened—except that one of the dogs 
showed signs of a breaking out behind the ears. I gave him a dose 
of syrup of buckthorn, and put him on a diet of pot-liquor and 
vegetables till further orders. Excuse my mentioning this. It has 
slipped in somehow. Pass it over please. I am fast coming to the 
end of my offences against your cultivated modern taste. Besides, 
the dog was a good creature, and deserved a good physicking; he 
did indeed. 


Saturday, the last day of the weck, is also the last day in my 
narrative. 

The morning’s post brought mea surprise in the shape of a 
London newspaper. ‘The handwriting on the direction puzzled me. 
I compared it with the money-lender’s name and address as recorded 
in my pocket-book, and identified it at onco as the writing of 
Sergeant Cuff. 

Looking through the paper cagerly enough, after this discovery, 
I found an ink-mark drawn round one of the police reports. Here 
it is, at your service. Read it as I read it, and you will set the 
right value on tho Sergeant’s polite attention in sending me the 
news of the day: 


‘‘ WamBeTH —Shortly before the closing of the court, Mr. Septimus 
Luker, the well-known dealer in ancient gems, carvings, intagli, 
&c., &c., applied to the sitting magistrate for advice. The applicant 
stated that he had been annoyed, at intervals throughout the day, by 
the proceedings of some of those strolling Indians who infest the 
streets. Tho persons complained of were three in number. After 
having been sent away by the police, they had returned again and 
again, and had attempted to enter the house on pretence of asking 
for charity. Warned off in the front, they had been discovered 
again at the back of the premises. Besides the annoyance com- 
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plained of, Mr. Luker expressed himself as being under some 
apprehension that robbery might be contemplated. His collection 
contained many unique gems, both classical and Oriental, of the 
highest valuc. He had only the day before been compelled to 
dismiss a skilled workman in ivory carving from his employment 
(a native of India, as we understood), on suspicion of attempted 
theft; and he felt by no means sure that this man and the street- 
jugglers of whom he complained, might not be acting in concert. 
It might be their object to collect a crowd, and create a disturbance 
in the street, and, in the confusion thus caused, to obtain access to 
the house. In reply to tho magistrate, Mr. Luker admitted that he 
had no evidence to produce of any attempt at robbery being in con- 
templation. He could speak positively to the annoyance and in- 
terruption caused by the Indians, but not to anything else. The 
magistrate remarked that, if the annoyance were repeated, the 
applicant could summon the Indians to that court, where they might 
easily be dealt with under the Act. As to the valuables in Mr. 
Luker’s possession, Mr. Luker himsclf must take the best measures 
for their safe custody. He would do well perhaps to communicate 
with the police, and to adopt such additional precautions as their 
experience might suggest. ‘The applicant thanked his worship, and 
withdrew.” 


One of the wise ancients is reported (I forget on what occasion) 
as having recommended his fellow-creatures to ‘‘ look to the end.” 
Looking to the end of these pages of mine, and wondering for some 
days past how I should manage to write it, I find my plain state- 
ment of facts coming to a conclusion, most appropriatcly, of its own 
self. We have gone on, in this matter of the Moonstone, from one 
marvel to another ; and here we end with the greatcst marvel of all— 
namely, the accomplishment of Sergeant Cutf’s three predictions in 
less than a weck from the time when he had made them. 

After hearing from the Yollands on the Monday, I had now heard 
of the Indians, and heard of the moncy-lender, in the news from 
London—Miss Rachel herself, remember, being also in London at 
the time. You see, I put things at their worst, even when they tell 
dead against my own view. If you desert me, and side with the 
Sergeant, on the evidence before you—if the only rational cxplana- 
tion you can see is, that Miss Rachel and Mr. Luker must have got 
together, and that the Moonstone must be now in pledge in the 
money-lender’s house—I own I can’t blame you for arriving at that 
conclusion. In the dark, I have brought you thus far. In the dark 
Iam compelled to leave you, with my best respects. 
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Why compelled ? it may be asked. Why not take the persons 
who have gone along with me, so far, up into those regions of 
superior enlightenment in which I sit myself ? 

In answer to this, I can only state that I am acting under orders 
and that those orders have been given to me (as I understand) in 
the interests of truth. I am forbidden to tell more in this narrative 
than I knew myself at the time. Or, to put it plainer, I am to keep 
strictly within the limits of my own experience, and am not to inform 
you of what other persons told mc—for the very sufficiont reason 
that you are to have the information from those other persons them- 
selves, at first hand. In this matter of the Moonstone the plan ig, 
not to present reports, but to produce witnesses. I picture to 
myself a member of the family reading those pages fifty years hence. 
Lord! what a compliment he will feel it, to be asked to take nothing 
on hearsay, and to be treated in all respects like a Judge on the 
bench. 

At this place, then, we part—for the present, at least—-after 
long journeying together, with » companionable fecling, 1 hope, on 
both sides. The devil’s dance of the Indian Diamond has threaded 
its way to London ; and to London you must go after it, leaving me 
at the country-house. Please to excuse the faults of this compo- 
sition—imy talking so much of myself, and being too familiar, I am 
afraid, with you. I mean no harm; and I drink most respectfully 
(having just done dinner) to your health and prosperity, in a tankard 
of her ladyship’s ale. May you find in those leaves of my writing, 
what Jiobinson Crusoe found in his experienco on the desert island 
—namely, ‘‘ somothing to comfort yourselves from, and to set in the 
Description of Good and Evil, on the Credit Side of the Account.” 
—Farewel.. 


THE END OF THE FIRST PEBIOD. 


SECOND PERIOD. 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE TRUTH. (1848-1849.) 


The Events related in several Narratives. 


Oe 


First Parrative. 


Contributed by Miss Cuack ; niece of the lute Sin JOHN VERINDER. 





CHAPTER I. 


I am indebted to my dear parents (both now in heaven) for having had 
habits of order and regularity instilled into me at a very early age. 

In that happy bygono time, I was taught to keep my hair tidy at 
all hours of the day and night, and to fold up every article of my 
clothing carefully, in the same order, on the same chair, in the same 
place at the foot of tho bed, before retiring to rest. An entry of the 
day’s events in my little diary invariably preceded the folding up. 
The ‘“‘ Evening Hymn” (repeated in bed) invariably followed the 
folding up. And the sweet sleep of childhood invariably followed 
the ‘Evening Hymn.” 

In later life (alas!) the Hymn has been succeeded by sad and 
bitter meditations; and the sweet sleep has been but ill exchanged 
for the broken slumbers which haunt the uneasy pillow of care. On 
the other hand, I have continued to fold my clothes, and to keep my 
little diary. The former habit links me to my happy childhood— 
before papa was ruined. The latter habit—hitherto mainly useful 
in helping me to discipline the fallen nature which we all inherit 
from Adam—has unexpectedly proved important to my humble 
interests in quite another way. It has enabled poor Me to servo 
the caprice of a wealthy member of the family into which my late 
uncle married. Iam fortunate enough to be useful to Mr. Franklin 
Blake. 

I have been cut off from all news of my relatives by marriage for 
some time past. When we are isolated and poor, we are not im- 
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frequently forgotten. I am now living, for economy's sake, in a 
little town in Brittany, inhabited by a select circle of serious English 
friends, and possessed of the inestimable advantages of a Protestant 
clergyman and a cheap market. 

In this retirement—a Patmos amid the howling ocean of popery 
that surrounds us—a letter from England has reached me at last. 
I find my insignificant existence suddenly remembered by Mr. 
Franklin Blake. My wealthy relative—would that I could add my 
spiritually-wealthy relative !—writes, without even an attempt at 
disguising that he wants something of me. The whim has seized 
him to stir up the deplorable scandal of the Moonstone: and I am 
to help him by writing the account of what I myself witnessed while 
visiting at Aunt Verinder’s house in London. Pecuniary remunera- 
tion is offered to me—with the want of feeling peculiar to the rich. 
I am to re-open wounds that Time has barely closed; I am to recal 
the most intensely painful remembrances—and this done, I am to 
feel myself compensated by a new laceration, in the shape of Mr. 
Blake's cheque. My nature is weak. It cost mea hard struggle, 
before Christian humility conquered sinful pride, and self-denial 
accepted the cheque. 

Without my diary, I doubt—pray let me express it in the grossest 
terms !—if I could have honestly earned my money. With my 
diary, the poor labourer (who forgives Mr. Blake for insulting her) 
is worthy of her hire. Nothing escaped me at the time I was visiting 
dear Aunt Verinder. Everything was entered (thanks to my early 
training) day by day as it happened; and everything down to the 
smallest particular, shall be told here. My sacred regard for truth 
is (thank God) far above my respect for persons. It will be easy 
for Mr. Blake to suppress what may not prove to be sufficiently 
flattering in these pages to the person chiefly concerned in them. 
He has purchased my time; but not even his wealth can purchase 
my conscience too.* 


* Nore. Added by Franklin Blake.—Miss Clack may make her mind 
quite easy on this point. Nothing will be added, altered, or removed, in her 
roanuscript, or in any of the other manuscripts which pass through my hands. 
Whatever opinions any of the writers may express, whatever peculiarities of 
treatment may mark, and perhaps in a literary sense, disfigure, the narratives 
which I am now collecting, not a line will be tampered with anywhere, from 
first to last. As genuine documents they are sent to me—and as genuine 
documents I shall preserve them ; endorsed by the attestations of witnesses 
who can speak to the facts. It only remains to be added, that “the person 
chiefly concerned ” in Miss Clack’s narrative, is happy enough at the present 
moment, not only to brave the smartest exercise of Miss Clack’s pen, but even 
to recognize its unquestionable value as an instrument for the exhibition of 
Mise Clack’s character. 
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My diary informs mc, that I was accidentally passing Aunt 
Verinder’s house in Montagu Square, on Monday, 8rd July, 1848. 

Seeing the shutters opened, and the blinds drawn up, I felt that 
it would be an act of polite attention to knock, and make inquiries. 
The person who answered the door, informed mo that my aunt and 
her daughter (I really cannot call her my cousin !) had arrived from 
the country 2 week since, and meditated making some stay in 
London. I sent up a mossage at once, declining to disturb them, 
and only begging to know whether I could be of any use. 

The person who answered the door, took my message in insolent 
silence, and left me standing in the hall. She is the daughter of a 
heathen old man named Bettcredge—long, too long, tolerated in my 
aunt’s family. Isat down in the hall to wait for my answer—and, 
having always a few tracts in my bag, I selected one which proved 
to be quite providentially applicable to the person who answered the 
door. The hall was dirty, and the chair was hard ; but the blessed 
consciousness of returning good for evil raiscd me quite above any 
trifling considerations of that kind. The tract was one of a serics 
addressed to young women on the sinfulness of dress. In style it 
was devoutly familiar. Its title was, ‘‘A Word With You On Your 
Cap-Ribbons.” 

‘¢ My lady is much obliged, and begs you will come and lunch 
to-morrow at two.” 

I passed over the manncr in which she gave her message, and 
the dreadful boldness of her look. I thanked this young castaway ; 
and I said, in a tone of Christian intercst, ‘‘ Will you favour me by 
accepting a tract ?”’ 

She looked at the title. ‘‘Is it written by a man or a woman, 
Miss? If it’s written by a woman, I had rather not read it on that 
account. If it’s written by a man, I beg to inform him that he 
knows nothing about it.’ She handed me back the tract, and 
opened the door. We must sow the good secd somehow. I waited 
till the door was shut on me, and slipped the tract into the letter- 
box. When I had dropped another tract through the area railings, 
I felt relieved, in some small degree, of a heavy responsibility 
towards others. 

We had a meeting that evening of the Select Committee of the 
Mothers’-Small-Clothes-Conversion-Society. The object of this ex- 
cellent Charity is—as all serious people know—to rescue unredeemed 
fathers’ trousers from the pawnbroker, and to prevent their resump- 
tion, on the part of the irreclaimable parent, by abridging them 
immediately to suit the proportions of the innocent son. I was a 
member, at that time, of the select committee; and I mention the 
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Society here, because my precious and admirable friend, Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite, was associated with our work of moral and material use- 
fulness. I had expected to see him in the board-room, on the 
Monday evening of which I am now writing, and had proposed to tell 
him, when we met, of dear Aunt Verinder’s arrival in London. To 
my great disappointment ho never appeared. On my expressing a 
feeling of surprise at his absence, my sisters of the Committee all 
looked up together from their trousers (we had a great pressure of 
business that night), and asked in amazemcnt, if I had not heard 
the news. I acknowledged my ignorance, and was then told, for the 
first time, of an event which forms, so to speak, the starting-point of 
this narrative. On tho previous Friday, two gentlemen—occupying 
widely-different positions in socicty—had been the victims of an 
outrage which had startled all London. One of the gentlemen was 
Mr. Septimus Luker, of Lambeth. The othcr was Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite. 

Living in my present isolation, I have no means of introducing 
the newspaper-account of the outrage into my narrative. I was also 
deprived, at the time, of the inestimable advantage of hearing the 
events related by tho fervid eloquence of Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. 
All I can do is to state the facts as they were stated, on that Monday 
evening, to me; procceding on the plan which I have been taught 
from infancy to adopt in folding up my clothes. Kverything shall 
be put neatly, and everything shall be put in its place. ‘lheso lines 
are written by a poor weak woman. From a poor weak woman who 
will be cruel enough to expect more ? 

The date—thanks to my dear parents, no dictionary that over 
was written can be more particular than I am about dates—was 
Friday, June 30th, 1848. 

Karly on that memorable day, our gifted Mr. Godfrey happened 
to be cashing a cheque at a banking-house in Lombard-street. The 
name of the firm is accidentally blotted in my diary, and my sacred 
regard for truth forbids mo to hazard a guess in a matter of this 
kind. Fortunately, the namo of the firm doesn’t matter. What 
does matter is a circumstance that occurred when Mr. Godfrey had 
transacted his business. On gaining the door, he encountered a 
gentleman—a perfect stranger to him—who was accidentally leaving 
the office exactly at the same time as himself. A momentary contest 
of politeness ensued between them as to who should be the first to 
pass through the door of the bank. The stranger insisted on making 
Mr. Godfrey precede him; Mr. Godfrey said a few civil words; they 
bowed, and parted in the street. 

Thoughtless and superficial people may say, Here is surely a 
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very trumpery little incident related in an absurdly circumstantial 
manner, Oh, my young friends and fellow-sinners! beware of pre- 
suming to exercise your poor carnal reason. Oh, be morally tidy! 
Let your faith be as your stockings, and your stockings as your faith. 
Both ever spotless, and both ready to put on at a moment's notice! 

I beg a thousand pardons. I have fallen insensibly into my 
Sunday-school style. Most inappropriate in such a record as this. 
Let me try to be worldly—lIct me say that trifles, in this case as in 
many others, led to terrible results. Merely premising that the 
polite stranger was Mr. Luker, of Lambeth, we will now follow Mr. 
Godfrey home to his residence at Kilburn. 

He found waiting for him, in the hall, a poorly clad but delicate 
and interesting-looking little boy. The boy handed him a letter, 
merely mentioning that he had been entrusted with it by an old lady 
whom he did not know, and who had given him no instructions to 
wait for an answer. Such incidents as these were not uncommon in 
Mr. Godfrey’s large expericnce as a promoter of public charities. 
He let the boy go, and opened the letter. 

The handwriting was entirely unfamiliar to him. It requested 
his attendance, within an hour’s time, at a house in Northumberland- 
strect, Strand, which be had never had occasion to enter before. 
The object sought was to obtain from the worthy manager certain 
details on the subject of the Mothers’-Small-Clothes-Conversion- 
Society, and the information was wanted by an elderly lady who 
proposed adding largely to the resources of the charity, if her ques- 
tions were met by satisfactory replies. She mentioned her name, 
and she added that the shortness of her stay in London prevented 
her from giving any longer notice to the eminent philanthropist whom 
she addressed. 

Ordinary people might have hesitated before setting aside their 
own engagements to suit the convenience of a stranger. The Chris- 
tian Hero never hesitates where good is to be done. Mr. Godfrey 
instantly turned back, and proceeded to the house in Northumberland- 
street. A most respectable though somewhat corpulent man answered 
the door, and, on hearing Mr. Godfrey’s name, immediately conducted 
him into an empty apartment at the back, on the drawing-room floor. 
He noticed two unusual things on entering the room. One of them 
was a faint odour of musk and camphor. The other was an ancient 
Oriental manuscript, richly illuminated with Indian figures and 
devices, that lay open to inspection on a table. 

He was looking at the book, the position of which caused him to 
stand with his back turned towards the closed folding doors com- 
municating with the front room, when, without the slightest previous 
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noise to warn him, he felt himself suddenly seized round the neck 
from behind. He had just time to notice that the arm round his 
neck was naked and of a tawny-brown colour, before his eyes were 
bandaged, his mouth was gagged, and he was thrown helpless on the 
floor by (as he judged) two men. A third rifled his pockets, and— 
if, a3 a lady, I may venture to use such an expression—searched 
him, without ceremony, through and through to his skin. 

Here I should greatly enjoy saying a few cheering words on the 
devout confidence which could alone havo sustained Mr. Godfrey in 
an emergency so terrible as this. Perhaps, however, the position 
and appearance of my admirable friend at the culminating period af 
the outrage (as above described) are hardly within the proper limits 
of female discussion. Iict mo pass over the next few moments, and 
return to Mr. Godfrey at the time when the odious search of his 
person had been completed. The outrage had been perpetrated 
throughout in dead silence. At the cud of it some words were ex- 
changed, among the invisible wretches, in a language which he did 
not understand, but in tones which were plainly expressive (to his 
cultivated ear) of disappoimtment and rage. Tle was suddenly lifted 
from the ground, placed in a chair, and bound there hand and foot, 
The next moment he felt the air flowing in from the open door, 
listened, and concluded that he was alone again in the room. 

An interval clapsed, and he heard a sound below like the rustling 
sound of a woman’s dress. It advanced up the stairs, and stopped. 
A female scream rent the atmosphere of guilt. A man’s voice below 
exclaimed, ‘‘Hullo!’’ A man’s feet ascended the stairs. Mr. 
Godfrey felt Christian fingers unfastening his bandage, and extract- 
ing his gag. He looked in amazement at two respectable strangers, 
and faintly articulated, ‘‘ What does it mean?” The two respectable 
strangers looked back, and said, ‘‘Iixactly the question we were 
going to ask you.” 

The inevitable explanation followed. No! Let me be scrupa- 
lously particular. Sal volatile and water followed, to compose dear 
Mr. Godfrey’s nerves. ‘he explanation came next. 

It appeared, from tho statement of the landlord and landlady of 
the house (persons of good repute in the neighbourhood), that their 
first and second floor apartments had been engaged, on the previous 
day, for a week certain, by a most respectable-looking gentleman— 
the same who has been already described as answering the door to 
Mr. Godfrey’s knock. The gentleman had paid‘the week’s rent and 
all the week’s extras in advance, stating that the apartments were 
wanted for three Oriental noblemen, friends of his, who were visiting 
England for the first time. Early on the morning of the outrage, 
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After leaving the bank, Mr. Luker had visited various parts of 
London on business errands. Returning to his own residence, he 
found a letter waiting for him, which was described as having been 
left a short time previously by a boy. In this case, as in Mr, 
Godfrey's case, the handwriting was strange ; but the namo mentioned 
was the name of ono of Mr. Luker’s customers. Huis correspondent 
announced (writing in the third person—apparently by the hand of 
a deputy) that he had been unexpectedly summoned to London. He 
had just established himself in lodgings in Alfred Place, Tottenham 
Court Road; and he desired to sce Mr. Luker immediately, on the 
subject of a purchase which he contemplated making. The gentle- 
man was an enthusiastic collector of oriental antiquities, and had 
been for many years a liberal patron of the establishment in Lambeth. 
Oh, when shall we wean ourselves from tho worship of Mammon! 
Mr. Luker called a cab, and drove off instantly to his liberal patron. 

Exactly what had happened to Mr. Godfrey in Northumberland 
Street now happened to Mr. Luker in Alfred Place. Once more the 
respectable man answered the door, and showed the visitor upstairs 
into the back drawing-room. ‘There, again, lay the illuminated 
manuscript on a table. Mr. Luker’s attention was absorbed, as 
Mr. Godtrey’s attention had been absorbed, by this beautiful work of 
Indian art. He too was aroused from his studies by a tawny naked 
arm round his throat, by a bandage over his eyes, and by a gag in 
his mouth. He too was thrown prostrate, and searched to the skin. 
A longer interval had then clapsed than had passed in the experience 
of Mr. Godfrey ; but it had ended as before, in the persons of the 
house suspecting something wrong, and going upstairs to see what 
had happened. Precisely the same explanation which the landlord 
in Northumberland Street had given to Mr. Godfrey, the landlord in 
Alfred Place now gave to Mr. Luker. Both had been imposed on 
in the same way by the plausiblo address and well-filled purse of the 
respectable stranger, who introduced himself as acting for his foreign 
friends. The one point of difference between the two cases occurred 
when the scattered contents of Mr. Luker’s pockets were being col- 
lected from the floor. His watch and purse were safe, but (less 
fortunate than Mr. Godfrey) one of the loose papers that he carried 
about him had been taken away. The paper in question acknow- 
ledged the receipt of a valuable of great price which Mr. Luker had 
that day left in the care of his bankers. This document would be 
useless for purposes of fraud, inasmuch as it provided that the 
valuable should only be given up on the personal application of the 
owner. As soon as he recovered himself, Mr. Luker hurried to the 
bank, on the chance that the thieves who had robbed him might 
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ignorantly present themselves with the receipt. Nothing had been 
seen of them when he arrived at the establishment, and nothing was 
seen of them afterwards. Their respectable English friend had (in 
the opinion of the bankers) looked the receipt over before they at- 
tempted to make use of it, and had given them the necessary warning 
in good time. 

Information of both outrages was communicated to the police, 
and the needful investigations were pursued, I belicve, with great 
energy. The authoritics held that a robbery had been planned, on 
insufficient information received by the thieves. They had been 
plainly not sure whether Mr. Luker had, or had not, trusted the 
transmission of his precious gem to another person ; and poor polite 
Mr. Godfrey had paid the penalty of having been seen accidentally 
speaking to him. Add to this, that Mr. Godfrey’s absence from our 
Monday evening meeting had been occasioned by a consultation of 
the authorities, at which he was requested to assist—and all the 
explanations required being now given, I may proceed with the 
simpler story of my own little personal experiences in Montagu 
Square. 


I was punctual to the luncheon hour on Tuesday. Reference to 
my diary shows this to have been a chequered day—much in it to 
be devoutly regretted, much in it to be devoutly thankful for. 

Dear Aunt Verinder received me with her usual grace and kind- 
ness. But I noticed, after a little while, that something was wrong. 
Certain anxious looks escaped my aunt, all of which took the direc- 
tion of her daughter. I never sce Rachel myself without wondering 
how it can be that so insignificant-looking a person should be the 
child of such distinguished parents as Sir John and Lady Verinder. 
On this occasion, however, she not only disappointed—she really 
shocked me. There was an absence of all lady-like restraint in her 
language and manner most painful to see. She was possessed by 
some feverish excitement which made her distressingly Joud when 
she laughed, and sinfully wasteful and capricious in what she ate 
and drank at lunch. I felt deeply for her poor mother, oven before 
the true state of the case had been confidentially made known to me. 

Luncheon over, my aunt said: ‘‘ Remember what the doctor 
told you, Rachel, about quieting yourself with a book after taking 
your meals.”’ 

“Tl go into the library, mamma,’’ she answered. ‘But if 
Godfrey calls, mind I am told of it. I am dying for more news of 
him, after his adventure in Northumberland Street.’ She kissed 
her mother on the forehead, and looked my way. ‘‘ Good-by, Clack ” 
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she said, carelessly. Her insolence roused no angry feeling in mt. 
I only made a private memorandum to pray for her. 

When we were left by ourselves, my aunt told me the whole 
horrible story of the Indian Diamond, which, I am happy to know, 
it 1s not necessary to repeat here. She did not conceal from me 
that she would have preferred keeping silence on the subject. But 
when her own servants all knew of the loss of the Moonstone, and 
when some of the circumstances had actually found their way into 
the newspapers—when strangers were speculating whether there was 
any connection between what had happened at Lady Verinder’s 
country-house, and what had happened in Northumberland Street 
and Alfred Place—concealment was not to be thought of; and per- 
fect frankness became a necessity as well as a virtue. 

Some persons, hearing what I now heard, would have been 
probably overwhelmed with astonishment. For my own part, know- 
ing Rachel’s spirit to have been essentially unregenerate from her 
childhood upwards, I was prepared for whatever my aunt could tell 
me on the subject of her daughter. It might have gono on from bad 
to worse till it ended in Murder; and I should still have said to.my- 
self, The natural result! oh, dear, dear, the natural result! The 
one thing that did shock me was the course my aunt had taken 
under the circumstances. Were surely was a case for a clergyman, 
if ever there was one yet! Lady Verinder had thought it a case for 
a physician. All my poor aunt’s early lifo had been passed in her 
father’s godless household. ‘The natural result again! Oh, dear, 
dear, the natural result again ! 

‘¢ The doctors recommend plenty of exerciso and amusement for 
Rachel, and strongly urge me to kcep her mind as much as possible 
from dwelling on the past,’ said Lady Verinder. 

‘‘ Oh, what heathen advice!”’ I thought to myself. ‘In this 
Christian country, what heathen advice! ”’ 

My aunt went on, “I do my best to carry out my instructions. 
But this strange adventure of Godfrey's happens at a most unfortunate 
time. Rachel has been incessantly restless and excited since she 
first heard of it. She left me no peace till I had written and asked 
my nephew Ablewhits to come here. She even feels an interest in 
the other person who was roughly used—Mr. Luker, or some such 
name—though the man is, of course, a total stranger to her.”’ 

‘‘ Your knowledge of the world, dear aunt, is superior to mine,” 
I suggested diffidently. ‘‘ But there must be a reason surely for this 
extraordinary conduct on Rachel’s part. She is keeping a sinful 
secret from you and from everybody. May there not be something 
in these recent events which threatens her secret with discovery ?” 
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‘‘ Discovery ?”” repeated my aunt. ‘‘ What can you possibly 
mean? Discovery through Mr. Luker? Discovery through my 
nephew ? ” 

As the word passed her lips, a special providence occurred. The 
servant opened the door, and announced Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. 


CHAPTER MI. 


Mr. Goprrey followed the announcement of his name—as Mr. 
Godfrey does everything clse—exactly at the right time. He was 
not so close on the servant’s heels as to startle us. He was not so 
far behind as to cause us the double inconvenience of a pause and an 
open door. It is in the complctcness of his daily life that the true 
Christian appears. This dear man was very complete. 

‘“Go to Miss Verinder,” said my aunt, addressing the servant, 
‘and tell her Mr. Ablewhite is here.” 

Wo both inquired after his health. We both asked him together 
whether he felt like himself again, after his terrible adventure of the 
past week. With perfect tact, he contrived to answer us at the same 
moment. Lady Verinder had his reply in words. I had his charming 
smile. 

‘* What,” ho cried, with infinite tenderness, ‘‘ have I done to 
deserve all this sympathy? My dear aunt! my dear Miss Clack! I 
have merely been mistaken for somebody else. I have only been 
blindfolded ; I have only been strangled; I have only been thrown 
flat on my back, on a very thin carpet, covering a particularly hard 
floor. Just think how much worse it might have been! I might 
have been murdered ; I might have been robbed. What have I lost ? 
Nothing but Nervous Foree—which the law doesn’t recognise as 
property ; so that, strictly speaking, I have lost nothing at all. If I 
could have had my own way, I would have kept my adventure to 
myself—I shrink from all this fuss and publicity. But Mr. Luker 
made his injuries public, and my injurics, as the necessary conse- 
quence, have been proclaimed in their turn. I have become the 
property of the newspapers, until the gentle reader gets sick of the 
subject. I am very sick indeed of it myself. May the gentle reader 
soon be like me! And how is dear Rachel? Still enjoying the 
gaicties of London? So glad to hear it! Miss Clack, I need all 
your indulgence. I am sadly behind-hand with my Committee Work 
and my dear Ladies. But I really do hope to look in at the Mothers’- 
Small-Clothes next week. Did you make cheering progress at 
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Monday's Committee? Was tho Board hopeful about future pro- 
spects? And are we nicely off for Trousers ?”’ 

The heavenly gentleness of his smile made his apologies irre- 
sistible. The richness of his deep voice added its own indescribable 
charm to the interesting business question which he had just addressed 
to me. In truth, we were almost tvo nicely off for Trousers; we 
were quite overwhelmed by them. I was just about to say so, when 
the door opened again, and an clement of worldly disturbance entered 
the room, in the person of Miss Verinder. 

She approached dear Mr. Godfrey at a most unlady-like rate of 
speed, with her hair shockingly untidy, and her facc, what J should 
call, unbecomingly flushed. 

‘‘T am charmed to see you, Godfrey,” she said, addressing him, 
I grieve to add, in the off-hand manner of one young man talking to 
another. ‘1 wish you had brought Mr. Luker with you. You and 
he (as loug as our present excitement lasts) aro tho two most 
interesting men in all London. It’s morbid to say this; it's 
unhealthy ; it’s all that a well-regulated mind like Miss Clack’s 
most instinctively shudders at. Never mind that. Tell me the 
whole of the Northumberland-street story directly. I know the 
newspapers have left some of it out.” 

Even dear Mr. Godfrey partakes of the fallen naturo which wo all 
inherit from Adam—it is a very small sharo of our human legacy, 
but, alas! he has it. I confess it gricved me to sco him tako 
Rachel’s hand in both of his own hands, and lay 1t softly on tho left 
side of his waistcoat. It was a direct encouragement to her reckless 
way of talking, and her insolent reference to me. 

‘‘Dearest Rachel,” he said, in the same voice which had thrilled 
me when he spoke of our prospects and our trousers, ‘‘ the news- 
papers have told you everything—and they have told it much better 
than I can.” 

‘“‘ Godfrey thinks we all make too much of the matter,” my aunt 
remarked. ‘‘He has just been saying that ho doesn’t care to 
speak of it.” 

“Why?” 

She put tho question with a sudden flash in her eyes, and a 
sudden look up into Mr. Godfrey's face. On his side, he looked 
down at her with an indulgence so injudicious and so ill-deserved, 
that I really felt called on to interfere. 

‘Rachel, darling!” I remonstrated, gently, ‘‘true greatness 
and true courage are ever modest.” 

‘You are a very good fellow in your way, Godfrey,” she said— 
not taking the smallest notice, observe, of me, and still speaking to 
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her cousin as if she was one young man addressing another. ‘‘ But 
Tam quite sure you are not great; I don’t believe you possess any 
extraordinary courage ; and I am firmly persuaded—if you ever had 
any modesty—that your lady-worshippers relieved you of that virtae a 
good many years since. You have some private reason for not talking 
of your adventure in Northumberland-street ; and I mean to know it.” 

‘‘My reason is the simplest imaginable, and the most easily 
acknowledged,” he answered, still bearing with her. ‘‘I am tired of 
the subject.” 

‘You are tired of the subject ? My dear Godfrey, Iam going 
to make a remark.” 

‘6 What is it?” 

‘* You live a great deal too much in the society of women. And 
you have contracted two very bad habits in consequence. You have 
learnt to talk nonsense seriously, and you have got into a way of 
telling fibs for the pleasure of telling them. You can’t go straight 
with your lady-worshippers. I mean to make you go straight with 
me. Come, and sit down. I am brimful of downright questions ; 
and I expect you to be brimful of downright answers.” 

She actually dragged him across the room to a chair by the 
window, where the light would fall on his face. I deeply feel being 
obliged to report such language, and to describe such conduct. But, 
hemmed in as I am, between Mr. Franklin Blake’s cheque on one 
side and my own sacred regard for truth on the other, what am I to 
do? I looked at my aunt. She sat unmoved; apparently in no 
way disposed to interfere. I had never noticed this kind of torpor 
in her before. It was, perhaps, the reaction after the trying time 
she had had in the country. Not a pleasant symptom to remark, be 
it what it might, at dear Lady Verinder’s age, and with dear Lady 
Verinder’s autumnal exuberance of figure. 

In the meantime, Rachel had settled herself at the window with 
our amiable and forbearing—our too forbearmg—Mr. Godfrey. She 
began the string of questions with which she had threatened him, 
taking no more notice of her mother, or of myself, than if we had 
not been in the room. 

‘‘ Have the police done anything, Godfrey ?” 

‘¢ Nothing whatever.” 

‘‘ Tt is certain, I suppose, that the three men who laid the trap 
for you were the same three men who afterwards laid the trap for 
Myr. Luker ?”’ 

‘‘ Humanly speaking, my dear Rachel, there can be no doubt of it.” 

‘‘ And not a trace of them has been discovered ?”’ 

“* Not a trace.” 
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“Tt is thought—is it not ?—that these three men are the three 
{Indians who came to our house in the country.” 

‘¢ Some people think so.” 

‘Do you think so ?”’ 

‘‘ My dear Rachel, they blindfolded me before I could see their 
faces. I know nothing whatever of the matter. How can I offer an 
opinion on it ?”’ 

Even the angelic gentleness of Mr. Godfrey was, you see, begin- 
ning to give way at last under the persecution inflicted on him. 
Whether unbridled curiosity, or ungovernable dread, dictated Miss 
Verinder’s questions I do not presume to inquire. I only report, 
that, on Mr. Godfrey's attempting to rise, after giving her the answer 
just described, she actually took him by the two shoulders, and 
pushed him back into his chair—Oh, don’t say this was immodest ! 
don’t even hint that the recklessness of guilty terror could alone 
account for such conduct as I have described! We must not judge 
others. My Christian friends, indeed, indeed, indeed, we must not 
judge others ! 

She went on with her questions, unabashed. Earnest Biblical 
students will perhaps bo reminded—as I was reminded—of tho 
blinded children of the devil, who went on with their orgies, un- 
abashed, in the time before the Flood. 

‘‘T want to know something about Mr. Luker, Godfrey.” 

‘‘T am again unfortunate, Rachel. No man knows less of Mr. 
Luker than I do.” 

‘‘ You never saw him before you and ho met accidentally at the 
bank ?” 

“‘ Never.” 

‘‘ You have seen him since ?”’ 

‘“‘'Yes. We have been examined together, as well as separately, 
to assist the police.” 

‘Mr. Luker was robbed of a receipt which ho had got from his 
banker’s—was he not? What was the receipt for ?”’ 

‘‘ For a valuable gem which he had placed in the safe keeping of 
the bank.” 

‘‘That’s what the newspapers say. It may be enough for tho 
general reader; but it is not enough for me. The banker's receipt 
must have meutioned what the gem was ?” 

“The banker's receipt, Rachel—as I have heard it described— 
mentioned nothing of the kind. A valuable gem, belonging to Mr. 
Luker; deposited by Mr. Luker; sealed with Mr. Luker’s seal ; 
and only to be given up on Mr. Luker’s personal application. That 
was the form, and that is all I know about it.” 
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Sho waited a moment, after he had said that. She looked at 
her mother, and sighed. She looked back again at Mr. Godfrey, and 
went on. 

‘‘Some of our private affairs, at home,’ she said, ‘‘ seem to have 
got into the newspapers ?”’ 

‘‘T grieve to say, it 1s 80.” 

‘‘And somo idle people, perfect strangers to us, are trying to 
trace a connexion between what happened at our house in Yorkshire 
and what has happened since, here im London ?”’ 

‘Tho public curiosity, in certain quarters, 1s, I fear, taking that 
turn.” 

‘Tho people who say that the three unknown men who ill-used 
you and Mr. Luker are the three Indians, also say that the valuable 

em 

: There she stopped. She had become gradually, within the last 
few moments, whiter and whitcr in the face. The extraordinary 
blackness of her hair nade this paleness, by contrast, so ghastly to 
look at, thet we all thought she would faint, at the moment when 
she checked herself in the iniddle of her question. Dear Mr. Godfrey 
made a second attempt to leave lis chair. My aunt entreated her 
to say no more. I followed my aunt with a modest medicinal peace- 
offering, in the shape of a bottle of salts. We none of us produced 
tho slightest effect on her. ‘ Godfrey, stay where you are. Mamma, 
there is not the least reason to be alarmed about me. Clack, you're 
dying to hear the end of it-—-I won’t faint, expressly to oblige you.” 

Those were the exact words she used—taken down in my diary 
the moment 1 got home. But, oh, don't let us judve! My Christian 
friends, don’t let us judge! 

She turned once more to Mr. Godfrey. With an obstinacy 
dreadful to sce, she went back again to the place where she had 
chocked herself, and completed her question in these words : 

*“T spoke to you, a minute since, about what people were saying 
in certain quarters. ‘Tell me plainly, Godfrey, do they any of them 
say that Mr. Luker’s valuable gem is—'Tho Moonstone ? ” 

As the name of the Indian Diamond passed her lips, I saw a 
change como over my admirablo friend. His complexion deepened. 
He lost the genial suavity of manner which is one of his greatest 
charms. A noble indignation Inspired his reply. 

‘‘ They do say it,’ he answered. ‘There are people who don’t 
hesitate to accuse Mr. Luker of telling a falsehood tu serve some 
private interests of his own. He has over and over again solemnly 
declared that, until this scaudal assailed him, he had never even 
beard of ‘Lhe Moonstone. And these vile people reply, without a 
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shadow of proof to justify them, He has his reasons for concealment ; 
wo decline to believe him on his onth. Shameful! shametul !’’ 

Rachel iooked at him very strangely—lI can't well describe how 
—while he was speaking. When he had done, she said, 

‘Considering that Mr. Luker is only a chance acquaintance of 
yours, you take up his cause, Godfrey, rather warmly.” 

My gifted friend made her one of the most truly evangelical 
answers I ever heard in my life. 

‘‘T hope, Rachel, I take up the causo of all oppressed people 
rather warmly,” he said. 

The tone in which those words were spoken might have melted a 
stone. But, oh dear, what is the hardness of stone? Nothing, 
compared to the hardness of the unregenerate human heart! She 
sneered. I blush to record it—she sneered at him to his face. 

‘‘ Keep your noble sentiments for your Ladies’ Committees, God- 
frey. Jam certain that the scandal which has assailed Mr. Luker, 
has not spared You.” 

Even my aunt’s torpor was roused by those words. 

‘* My dear Rachel,” she remonstrated, “ you have really no right 
to say that!’ 

‘‘IT mean no harm, mamma—lI mean good. Have a moment's 
patience with me, and you will see.”’ 

She looked back at Mr. Godfrey, with what appeared to be a 
sudden pity for him. She went the leugth—the very unladylike 
length—of taking him by the hand. 

‘“‘T am certain,” she said, ‘ that I have found out the true 
reason of your unwillingness to speak of this matter before my 
mother and before me. An unlucky accident has associated you in 
people’s minds with Mr. Luker. You havo told me what scandal 
says of him. What does scandal say of you?” 

Even at the eleventh hour, dear Mr. Godfrey—always ready to 
return good for evil—~tricd to spare her. 

‘Don’t ask me!” he said. ‘* It’s better forgotten, Rachel—it 
is, Indeed.”’ 

“*T will hear it!”’ she cried out, fiercely, at the top of her voice. 

‘‘ Tell her, Godfrey!” entreated my aunt. ‘* Nothing can do 
her such harm as your silence is doing now! ”’ 

Mr. Godfrey's fine cyes filled with tears. He cast one last 
appealing look at her—and then he spoke the fatal words : 

“Tf you will havo it, Rachel—scandal says that the Moonstone 
is in pledge to Mr. Luker, and that I am the man who has pawned it.” 

She started to her feet with a scream. She looked backwards 
and forwards from Mr. Godfrey to my aunt, and from my aunt to 
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Mr. Godfrey, in such a frantic manner that I really thought she had 
gone mad. 

‘‘Don’t speak to me! Don’t touch me!” she exclaimed 
shrinking back from all of us (I declare like some hunted animal ! * 
into a corner of the room. ‘This is my fault! I must set it 
right. I have sacrificed myself—lI had a right to do that, if I liked. 
But to let an innocent man be ruined; to keep a secret which 
destroys his character for life—-Oh, good God, it’s too horrible! I 
can’t bear it!” 

My aunt half rose from her chair, then suddenly sat down 
again. She called to me faintly, and pointed to a little phial in her 
work-box. 

‘‘Quick!” she whispered. ‘Six drops, in water. Don’t let 
Rachel see.”’ 

Under other circumstances, I should have thought this strange. 
There was no time now to think—there was only time to give the 
medicine. Dear Mr. Godfrey unconsciously assisted me in conceal- 
ing what I was about from Rachel, by speaking composing words to 
her at the other end of the room. 

‘‘Indeed, indeed, you exaggerate,’ I heard him say. ‘* My 
reputation stands too high to be destroyed by a miscrable passing 
scandal like this. It will be all forgotten in another week. Let us 
never speak of it again.” She was perfectly inaccessible, even to 
such generosity as this. She went on from bad to worse. 

‘‘T must, and will, stop it,” she said. ‘‘ Mamma! hear what I 
say. Miss Clack! hear what Isay. I know the hand that took the 
Moonstone. I know—’’ she laid a strong emphasis on the words ; 
she stamped her foot in the rage that possessed her—‘‘ I know that 
(fodfrey Ablewhite is innocent. Take me to the magistrate, Gad- 
frey! Take me to the magistrate, and I will swear it!” 

My aunt caught me by the hand, and whispered, ‘‘ Stand between 
us for a minute or two. Don’t let Rachel see me.” I noticed a 
bluish tinge in her face which alarmed me. She saw I was startled. 
‘¢ The drops will put me right in a minute or two,” she said, and 
so closed her cyes, and waited a little. 

While this was going on, I heard dear Mr. Godfrey still gently 
remonstrating. 

‘‘You must not appear publicly in such a thing as this,” he 
said. ‘‘ Your reputation, dearest Rachel, is something too pure and 
too sacred to be trifled with.” 

‘‘ My reputation!” She burst out laughing. ‘‘ Why, I am 
accused, Godfrey, as well as you. The best detective officer in 
Bogland declares that I have stolen my own Diamond. Ask him 
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what he thinks—and he will tell you that I have pledged the Moon- 
stone to pay my private debts!”” She stopped, ran across the 
room—and fell on her knees at her mother’s fect. ‘‘ Oh, mamma! 
mamma! mamma! I must be mad—mustn’t 1?—not to own the 
truth now?” She was too vehement to notice her mother’s condi- 
tion—she was on her feet again, and back with Mr. Godfrey, in an 
instant. ‘<I won't let you—I won’t let any innocent man—be 
accused and disgraced through my fault. If you won't take me 
before the magistrate, draw out ao declaration of your innocence on 
paper, and I will sign it. Do as I tell you, Godfrey, or I'll write it 
to the newspapers—lI’ll go out, and cry it in tho streets!” 

We will not say this was the language of remorse—we will say 
it was the language of hysterics. Indulgent Mr. Godfrey pacified 
her by taking a sheet of paper, and drawing out the declaration. 
She signed it ina feverish hurry. ‘Show it everywhere-—don’t think 
of me,’’ she said, as she gave it to him. ‘‘ I am afraid, Godfrey, I 
have not done you justice, hitherto, in my thoughts. You are more 
unselfish—you aro a better man than I believed you to be. Come 
here when youcan, and I will try and repair the wrong I have done you.” 

She gave him her hand. Alas, for our fallen nature! Alas, for 
Mr. Godfrey! He not only forgot himself so far as to kiss her 
hand—he adopted a gentleness of tone in answering her which, in 
such a case, was little better than a compromise with sin. ‘I will 
come, dearest,’ he said, ‘‘ on condition that we don’t speak of this 
hateful subject again.’”’ Never had I seen and heard our Christian 
Hero to less advantage than on this occasion. 

Before another word could be said by anybody, a thundering 
knock at the street door startled us all. 1 looked through the 
window, and saw the World, the Flesh, and the Devil waiting before the 
house——as typified ina carriage and horses, a powdered footman, and 
three of the most audaciously dressed women I ever beheld in my life. 

Rachel started, and composed herself. She crossed the room to 
her mother. 

‘‘ They have come to take me to the flower-show,” she said. 
‘‘ One word, mamma, before I go. I have not distressed you, have 1?” 

(Is the bluntness of inoral feeling which could ask such a ques- 
tion as that, after what hadjust happened, to be pitied or condemned ? 
I like to lean towards mercy. Let us pity it.) 

The drops had produced their effect. My poor aunt's complexion 
was like itself again. ‘No, no, my dear,” sho said. ‘*Go with 
our friends, and enjoy yourself.” 

Her daughter stooped, and kissed her. I had left the window, 
and was near the door, when Rachel approached it to go out. 
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Another change had come over her-—she was in tears. J. looked 
with interest at the momentary softening of that obdurate heart. 
I felt inclined to say a few earnest words. Alas! my well-meant 
sympathy only gave offence. “ What do you mean by pitying me ?” 
she asked, in a bitter whisper, as she passed to the door. ‘Don’t 
you see howhappyIam? I’m going to the flower-show, Clack ; and 
I've got the prettiest bonnet in London.” She completed the hollow 
mockery of that address by blowing me a kiss—and so left the room. 

I wish I could describe in words the compassion that I felt for 
this miserable and misguided girl. But I am almost as poorly 
provided with words as with money. Permit me to say—my heart 
bled for her. 

Returning to my aunt’s chair, I observed dear Mr. Godfrey 
searching for something softly, here and there, in different parts of 
the room. Sefore I could offer to assist him, he had found what 
he wanted. He came back to my aunt and me, with his declaration 
of innocence in one hand, and with a box of matches in the other. 

‘Dear aunt, a little conspiracy!” he said. ‘‘ Dear Miss Clack, 
a pious fraud which even your ligh moral rectitude will excuse ! 
Will you leave Rachel to suppose that I accept the generous self- 
sacrifice which has signed this paper? And will you kindly bear 
witness that I destroy it in your presence, before I leave the house ?”’ 
He kindled a match, and, lighting the paper, laid it to burn in 
a plate on the table. ‘‘ Any trifling inconvenience that I may 
suffer is as nothing,’ he remarked, ‘‘ compared with the importance 
of preserving that pure name from the contaminating contact of the 
world. There! We have reduced it to a little harmless heap of 
ashes; and our dear impulsive Rachel will never know what we 
have done! How do you feel? My precious friends, how do you 
feel? For my poor part, I am as light-hearted as a boy!” 

Ho beamed on us with his beautiful smile; he held out a hand 
to my aunt, and a hand to me. Iwas too deeply affected by his 
noble conduct to speak. I closed my eyes; I put his hand, in 
a kind of spiritual self-forgetfulness, to my hps. He murmured 
a soft remonstrance. Oh, the ecstasy, the pure, unearthly ecstasy 
of that moment! I sat—I hardly know on what—quite lost in my 
own exalted feelings. When I opened my cyes again, it was like 
descending from heaven to earth. There was nobody but my aunt 
in the room. He had gone. 

I should like to stop here—I should like to close my narrative 
with the record of Mr. Godfrey’s noble conduct. Unhappily, there 
igs more, much more, which the unrelenting pecuniary pressure of 
Mr. Blake's cheque obliges me to tell. The painfal disclosures 
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which were to reveal themselves in my presence, during that 
Tuesday’s visit to Montagu Square, were not at an end yet. 

Finding myself alone with Lady Verinder, I turned naturally to 
the subject of her health ; touching delicately on the strange anxiety 
which she had shown to conceal her indisposition, and the remedy 
applied to it, from the observation of her daughter. 

My aunt’s reply greatly surprised me. 

‘* Drusilla,’ she said (if I have not already mentioned that my 
christian name is Drusilla, permit me to mention it now), ‘ you are 
touching—quite innocently, I know—on a very distressing subject.”’ 

I rose immediately. Delicacy left me but one alternative—the 
alternative, after first making my apologies, of taking my leave. 
Lady Verinder stopped me, and insisted on my sitting down again. 

‘You have surprised a secret,” she said, ‘‘ which I had confided 
to my sister Mrs. Ablewhite, and to my lawyer Mr. Bruff, and to 
no one else. I can trust in their diserction; and I am eure, when 
I tell you the circumstances, I can trust in yours. Lave you any 
pressing engagement, Drusilla? or is your time your own this 
afternoon ?”’ 

It. is needless to say that my timo was entirely at my aunt’s 
disposal. 

‘‘ Keep me company then,” she said, ‘for another hour. I have 
something to tell you which I belicve you will be sorry to hear. 
And I shall have a service tu ask of you afterwards, if you don't 
object to assist me.”’ 

It is again needless to say that, so far from objecting, I was all 
eagerness to assist her. 

“You can wait here,” she went on, ‘till Mr. Bruff comes at 
five. And you can be ono of the witnesses, Drusilla, when I sign 
my Will.” 

Her Will! I thought of the drops which I had seen in her 
work-box. I thought of the bluish tingo which 1 had noticed in 
her complexion. A light which was not of this world—a light 
shining prophetically from an unmade grave—dawned on my mind. 
My aunt’s secret was a secret no longer. 


CHAPTER It. 


ConsipERATION for poor Lady Verinder forbade me even to hint 
that I had guessed the melancholy truth, before she opened her lips. 
T waited her pleasure in silence ; and, having privately arranged to 
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say a few sustaining words at the first convenient opportunity, felt 
prepared for any duty that could claim me, no matter how painful 


it might be. 

‘‘T have been seriously ill, Drusilla, for some time past,” 
my aunt began. ‘ And, strange to say, without knowing it 
myself.” 


I thought of the thousands and thousands of perishing human 
creatures who were all at that moment spiritually ill, without know- 
ing it themselves. And I greatly feared that my poor aunt might 
be one of the number. ‘‘ Yes, dear,” I said, sadly. ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

‘¢T brought Rachcl to London, as you know, for medical advice,” 
she went on. ‘I thought it right to consult two doctors.” 

Two doctors! And, oh me (in Rachel’s state), not one clergy- 
man! ‘‘ Yes, dear?’ I said once more. ‘“ Yes?” 

‘‘QOne of the two medical men,” proceeded my aunt, ‘was a 
stranger to me. The other had been an old friend of my husband’s, 
and had always felt a sincere interest in me for my husband’s sake. 
After prescribing for Rachel, he said he wished to speak to me pri- 
vately in another room. I expected, of course, to receive some 
special directions for the management of my daughter’s health. To 
my surprise, he took me gravely by the hand, and said, ‘I have been 
looking at you, Lady Verinder, with a professional as well as a per- 
sonal interest. You are, I am afraid, far more urgently in need of 
medical advice than your daughter.’ He put some questions to me, 
which I was at first inclined to treat lightly enough, until I observed 
that my answers distressed him. It ended in his making an appoint- 
ment to come and see me, accompanied by a medical friend, on the 
next day, at an hour when Rachel would not be at home. The 
result of that visit—most kindly and gently conveyed to me—satis- 
fied both the physicians that there had been precious time lost, 
which could never be regained, and that my case had now passed 
beyond the reach of their art. For more than two years I have 
been suffering under an insidious form of heart disease, which, 
without any symptoms to alarm me, has, by little and little, fatally 
broken me down. I may live for some months, or I may die before 
another day has passed over my head—the doctors cannot, and dare 
not, speak more positively than this. It would be vain to say, my 
dear, that I have not had some miserable moments since my real 
situation has been made known to me. But lam more resigned 
than I was, and I am doing my best to set my worldly affairs in order. 
My one great anxiety is that Rachel should be kept in ignorance of 
the truth. If she knew it, she would at once attribute my broken 
health to anxiety about the Diamond, and would reproach herself 
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bitterly, poor child, for what is in no sense her fault. Both the 
doctors agree that the mischief began two, if not three years since. 
I am sure you will keep my secret, Drusilla—for I am sure I see 
sincere sorrow and sympathy for me in your faco.” 

Sorrow and sympathy! Oh, what Pagan emotions to expect 
from a Christian Englishwoman anchorcd firmly on her faith! 

Little did my poor aunt imagine what agush of devout thankfulness 
thrilled through me as she approached the close of her melancholy 
story. Here was a career of usefulness oponed before me! Here 
was a beloved relative and perishing fellow-creature, on the eve of 
the great change, utterly unprepared ; and led, providentially led, to 
reveal her situation to Mo! How can I describe the joy with 
which I now remembered that the precious clerical friends on whom 
I could rely, were to be counted, not by ones or twos, but by tens 
and twenties! I took my aunt in my arms—my overflowing tender- 
ness was not to be satisfied, now, with anything less than an embrace. 
‘““Oh!” I said to her, fervently, ‘‘the indescribable intcrest with 
which you inspire me! Oh! the good I mean to do you, dear, 
before we part !”’ After another word or two of earnest prefatory 
warning, I gave her her choice of three precious fricnds, all plying 
the work of mercy from morning to night in her own neighbourhood ; 
all equally inexhaustible in exhortation ; all affectionately ready to 
exercise their gifts at a word from me. Alas! the result was far 
from encouraging. Poor Lady Verinder looked puzzled and fright- 
ened, and met everything 1 could say to her with the purely worldly 
objection that she was not strong cnough to face strangers. I yielded 
—for the moment only, of course. My large experience (as Reader 
and Visitor, under not less, first and last, than fourteen beloved 
clerical friends) informed me that this was another case for prepara- 
tion by books. I possessed a little library of works, all suitable to 
the present emergency, all calculated to arouse, convince, prepare, 
enlighten, and fortify my aunt. ‘‘ You will read, dear, won't you ?”’ 
I said, in my most winuing way. ‘‘ You will read, if I bring you 
my own precious books? ‘Turned down at all the right places, aunt. 
And marked in pencil where you are to stop and ask yourself, ‘ Does 
this apply to me?’” Even that simple appeal—so absolutely 
heathenising is the influence of the world—appeared to startle my 
aunt. She said, ‘‘I will do what I can, Drusilla, to please you,” 
with a look of surprise, which was at once instructive and terrible 
to see. Not a moment was to be lost. The clock on the mantel- 
piece informed me that I had just time to hurry home; to provide 
myself with a first series of selected readings (say a dozen only); 
aud to return in time to meet the lawyer, and witness Lady 
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Verinder’s Will. Promising faithfully to be back by five o'clock, 
I left the house on my errand of mercy. 

When no interests but my own are involved, I am humbly con- 
tent to get from place to place by the omnibus. Permit me to give 
an idea of my devotion to my aunt’s interests by recording that, on 
this occasion, I committed the prodigality of taking a cab. 

I drove home, selected and marked my first series of readings, 
and drove back to Montagu Square, with a dozen works in a carpet- 
bag, the like of which, 1 firmly believe, are not to be found in the 
literature of any other country in Europe. I paid the cabman 
exactly his fare. He received it with an oath; upon which I 
instantly gave him a tract. If I had presented a pistol at his head, 
this abandoned wretch could hardly have exhibited greater conster- 
nation. He jumped up on his box, and, with profane exclamations 
of dismay, drove off furiously. Quite useless, I am happy to say! 
I sowed the good sced, in spite of him, by throwing a second tract 
in at the window of the cab. 


The servant who answered the door—not the person with the 
cap-ribbons, to my great relief, but the footman—informed me that 
the doctor had called, and was still shut up with Lady Verinder. 
Mr. Bruff, the lawyer, had arrived a minute since and was waiting 
in the library. I was shown into the library to wait too. 

Mr. Brutf looked surprised to sce me. He is the family solicitor, 
and we had met more than once, on previous occasions, under Lady 
Verinder’s roof. Aman, I grieve to say, grown old and grizzled 
in the service of the world. A man who, in his hours of business, 
was the chosen prophet of Law and Mammon; and who, in his 
hours of leisure, was equally capable of reading a novel and of 
tearing up a tract. 

‘‘ Have you come to stay here, Miss Clack?” he asked, with 
a look at my carpet-bag. 

To reveal tho contents of my precious bag to such a person as 
this would have becn simply to invite au outburst of profanity. I 
iowered myself to his own level, and mentioned my business in the house 

‘‘My aunt has informed me that she is about to sign her Will,’ 
{ answered. ‘‘ She has been so good as to ask me to be one of the 
witnesses.” 

‘“Aye? aye? Well, Miss Clack, you will do. You are over 
twenty-one, and you have not the slightest pecuniary interest in 
Lady Verinder’s Will.” 

Not the slightest pecuniary interest in Lady Verinder’s Will. 
Oh, how thankful I felt when I heard that! 1f my aunt, possessed 
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of thousands, had remembered poor Me, to whom five pounds is an 
object—if my name had appeared in the Will, with a little comfort- 
ing legacy attached to it—my enemies might have doubted the 
motive which had loaded me with the choicest treasures of my 
library, and had drawn upon my failing resources for the prodigal 
expenses of acab. Not the cruellest scoffer of them all could doubt 
now. Much better as it was! Oh, surely, surely, much better 
as it was ! 

I was aroused from these consoling reflections by the voice of 
Mr. Bruff. My meditative silence appeared to weigh upon the spirits 
of this worldling, and to force him, as it were, into talking to me 
against his own will. 

‘¢ Well, Miss Clack, what’s the last news in the charitable circles ? 
How is your friend Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite, after the mauling he got 
from the rogues in Northumberland Street 2? Kgad! they're telling 
a pretty story about that charitable gentleman at my club!” 

I had passed over the manner in which this person had remarked 
that I was more than twenty-one, and that I had no pecuniary 
interest in my aunt’s Will. Pout the tone in which he alluded to 
dear Mr. Godfrey was too much for my forbearance. Fecling bound, 
after what had passed in my presence that afternoon, to assert the 
innocence of my admirable friend, whenever I found it called in 
question—I own to having also felt bound to include in tho ac- 
complishment of this righteous purpose, a stinging castigation in the 
case of Mr. Bruff. 

‘‘T live very much out of the world,” I said; ‘‘ and I don't 
possess the advantage, sir, of belonging to a club, But I happen to 
know the story to which you allude; and I also know that a viler 
falsehood than that story never was told.” 

‘Yes, yes, Miss Clack—you beheve in your friend. Natural 
enough. Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite won't find the world in general 
quite so casy to convince as a comnmuttee of charitable ladies. Ap- 
pearances aro dead against him. 147e was in the house when the 
Diamond was lost. And he was the first person in the house to go 
to London afterwards. Those are ugly circumstances, ma’am, viewed 
by the light of later events.’ 

I ought, I know, to have set him nght before he went any farther, 
I ought to have tuld him that he was speaking in ignorance of a 
testimony to Mr. Godfrey's innocence, offered by the only person 
who was undeniably competent to speak from a positive knowledge 
of the subject. Alas! the temptation to lead the lawyer artfully on 
to his own discomfiture was too much for me. I asked what he 
meant by “later events ’’—with an appearance of the utmost innocence. 
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‘“By later events, Miss Clack, I mean events in which the 
Indians are concerned,’’ proceeded Mr. Bruff, getting more and 
more superior to poor Me, the longer he went on. ‘‘ What do the 
Indians do, the moment they are let out of the prison at Frizinghall ? 
They go straight to London, and fix on Mr. Luker. What follows ? 
Mr. Luker feels alarmed for the safety of ‘a valuable of great price,’ 
which he has got in the house. He lodges it privately (under a 
general description) in his baakers’ strong-room. Wonderfully 
clever of him: but the Indians are just as clever on their side. They 
have their suspicions that the ‘valuable of great price’ is being 
shifted from one place to another; and they hit on a singularly bold 
and complete way of clearing those suspicions up. Whom do they 
seize and search ? Not Mr. Luker only—which would be intelligible 
enough—but Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite as well. Why? Mr. Able- 
white’s explanation is, that they acted on blind suspicion, after 
seeing him accidentally speaking to Mr. Luker. Absurd! Half-a- 
dozen other people spoke to Mr. Luker that morning. Why were 
they not followed home too, and decoyed into the trap? No! no! 
The plain inference is, that Mr. Ablewhite had his private interest 
in the ‘ valuable’ as well as Mr. Luker, and that the Indians were 
so uncertain as to which of the two had the disposal of it, that there 
was no alternative but to search them both. Public opinion says 
that, Miss Clack. And public opinion, on this occasion, is not 
easily refuted.” 

He said those last words, looking so wonderfully wise in his own 
worldly conceit, that I really (to my shame be it spoken) could not resist 
leading him a little farther still, before I overwhelmed him with 
the truth. 

‘‘T don’t presume to argue with a clever lawyer hke you,’ I 
said. ‘But is it quite fair, sir, to Mr. Ablewhite to pass over the 
opinion of the famous London police officer who investigated this 
case ? Not the shadow of a suspicion rested upon anybody but 
Miss Verinder, in the mind of Sergeant Cuff.”’ 

‘¢Do you mean to tell me, Miss Clack, that you agree with the 
Sergeant ?”’ 

‘*T judge nobody, sir, and I offer no opinion.” 

‘‘And I commit both those enormities, ma’am. I judge the 
Sergeant to have been utterly wrong; and I offer the opinion that, 
if he had known Rachel's character as I know it, he would have sus- 
pected everybody in the house but her. I admit that she has her 
tnaults—she is secret, and self-willed ; odd and wild, and unlike other 
girls of her age. But true as steel, and high-minded and generous 

-to# fault. If the plainest evidence in the world pointed one way, 
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and if nothing but Rachel’s word of honour pointed the other, I 
would take her word before the evidence, lawyer as I am! Strong 
language, Miss Clack ; but I mean it.”’ 

** Would you object to iulustrate your meaning, Mr. Bruff, so 
that I may be sure I understand it? Suppose you found Miss 
Verinder quite unaccountably interested in what has happened to 
Mr. Ablewhite and Mr. Luker ? Suppose sho asked the strangest 
questions about this dreadful scandal, and displayed the most un: 
governable agitation when she found out the turn it was taking ? ”’ 

‘‘Suppose anything you please, Miss Clack, it wouldn’t shake 
my belief in Rachel Verinder by a hair’s-breadth.” 

‘‘ She is so absolutely to be relied on as that ?”’ 

‘¢ So absolutely to be relied on as that.” 

‘Then permit me to inform you, Mr. Bruff, that Mr. Godfroy 
Ablewhite was in this house not two hours since, and that his entire 
innocence of all concern in the disappearance of tho Moonstone was 
proclaimed by Miss Verinder herself, in the strongest language I 
ever heard used by a young lady in my life.”’ 

I enjoyed the triumph—the unholy triumph, I foar, I must 
admit—of seeing Mr. Bruff utterly confounded and overthrown by a 
few plain words from Me. He started to his feet, and stared at me 
in silence. I kept my seat, undisturbed, and related the wholo 
scene as it had occurred. ‘‘ And what do you say about Mr. Able- 
white now ?”’ I asked, with the utmost possible gentleness, as soon 
as I had done. 

‘Tf Rachel has testified to his innocence, Miss Clack, I don’t 
scruple to say that I believe in his innocence as firmly as you do. 
I have becn misled by appearances, like the rest of the world; and 
I will make the best atonement I can, by publicly contradicting the 
scandal which has assailed your friend wherever I meet with it. In 
the meantime, allow me to congratulate you on the masterly manner 
in which you have opened the full fire of your batterics on mo at the 
moment when I least expected it. You would have done great 
things in my profession, ma'am, if you had happened to be ao 
man.” 

With those words ho turned away from me, and began walking 
irritably up and down the room. 

I could see plainly that the new light I had thrown on the subject 
had greatly surprised and disturbed him. Certain expressions dropped 
from his lips, as he became more and more absorbed in his own 
thoughts, which suggested to my mind the abominable view that he 
had hitherto taken of the mystery of the lost Moonstone. He had 
not scrupled to suspect dear Mr. Godfrey of the infamy of stealing the 
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Diamond, and to attribute Rachel’s conduct to a generous resolntion 
to conceal the crime. On Miss Verinder’s own authority—a per- 
fectly unassailable authority, as you are aware, in the estimation of 
Mr. Bruff—that explanation of the circumstances was now shown to 
be utterly wrong. The perplexity into which I had plunged this 
high Jegal authority was so overwhelming that he was quite unable 
to conceal it from notice. ‘‘ What a case!” I heard him say to him- 
self, stopping at the window in his walk, and drumming on the glass 
with his fingers. ‘‘ It not only defics cxplanation, it’s even beyond 
conjecture.” 

There was nothing in these words which made any reply at all 
needful, on my part—and yet, I answered them! It seems hardly 
credible that I should not have been able to let Mr. Bruff alone, 
even now. It seems almost beyond mere mortal perversity that 1 
should have discovered, in what he had just said, a new cpportunity 
of making myself personally disagreeable to him. But—ah, my 
friends! nothing is beyond mortal perversity; and anything is 
credible when our fallen natures get the better of us! 

‘* Pardon me for intruding on your reflections,’ I said to the 
unsuspecting Mr. Bruff. ‘ But surely there is a conjecture to make 
which has not occurred to us yet.” 

“‘ Maybe, Miss Clack. I own I don’t know what it is.” 

‘* Before I was so fortunate, sir, as to convince you of Mr. Able- 
white’s innocence, you mentioned it as one of the reasons for suspect- 
ing him, that he was in the house at the time when the Diamond 
was lost. Permit me to remind you that Mr. Franklin Blake was 
also in the house at the time when the Diamond was lost.” 

The old worldling left the window, took a chair exactly oppo- 
site to mine, and looked at me steadily, with a hard and vicious 
smile. 

‘You are not so good a lawycr, Miss Clack,” he remarked in a 
meditative manner, ‘“‘as I gupposcd. You don’t know how to let 
well alone.”’ 

‘¢T am afraid I fail to follow you, Mr. Bruff,”’ I said, modestly. 

‘Tt won't do, Miss Clack—it really won't do a second time. 
Franklin Blake is a prime favourite of mine, as you are well aware. 
But that doesn’t matter. Ill adopt your view, on this occasion, 
before you have time to turn round on me. You're quite right, 
ma'am. I have suspected Mr. Ablewhite, on grounds which 
abstractedly justify suspecting Mr. Blake too. Very good—let’s 
suspect them together. It’s quite in his character, we will say, to 
be capable of stealing the Moonstone. The only question is, whether 
it was his interest to do so.” 
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“Mr. Franklin Blake’s debts,’ I remarked, ‘‘are matters of 
family notoriety.”’ 

‘And Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite’s debts have not arrived at that 
stage of development yet. Quite true. But there happen to be two 
difficulties in the way of your theory, Miss Clack. I manage Franklin 
Blake’s affairs, and I beg to inform you that the vast majority of his 
ereditors (knowing his father to be a rich man) are quite content to 
charge interest ou their debts, and to wait for their money. There 
is the first difliculty—which is tough enough. You will find the 
second tougher still. I have it on the authority of Lady Verinder 
herself, that her daughter was ready to marry Franklin Blake, before 
that infernal Indian Diamond disappeared from the house. She 
had drawn him on aud put him off again, with the coquetry of a 
young girl, But she had confessed to her mother that sho loved 
cousin Franklin, and her mother had trusted cousin Franklin with 
the secret. So there he was, Miss Clack, with his ereditors content 
to wait, and with the certain prospect before him of marrying an 
heiress. By all means consider him a scoundrel; but tell ma, if 
you please, why lic should steal the Moonstone ?”’ 

«The human heart is unscarchable,” 1 said gently. ‘* Who is 
to fathom it ?”’ 

‘“TIn other words, ma’am—though he hadn’t the shadow of a 
reason for taking the Diamond—he might have taken it, neverthe- 
less, through natural depravity. Very well. Say he did. Why the 
devil 2 

‘‘T beg your pardon, Mr. Bruff. If I hear the devil referred to 
in that manner, I must leave the room.” 

‘IT beg your pardon, Miss Clack—I'll be more careful in my 
choice of language for the future. All I meant to ask was t) x. 
Why—ceven supposing he did take the Diamonud—should Fre .tin 
Blake make himself the most prominent person in the hr ve, in 
trying to recover it? You may tell me he cunningly d’ chat to 
divert suspicion from himself. I answer that he had . need to 
divert suspicion—because nobody suspected him. J first steals 
the Moonstone (without the slightest reason) sugh natural 
depravity ; and he then acts a part, in relation « che loss of the 
jewel, which there is not the slightest necessity to act, and which 
leads to his mortally offending the young lady who would otherwise 
have marricd him. ‘hat is the monstrous proposition which you 
are driven to assert, if you attempt to associate the disappearance of 
the Moonstone with Franklin Blake. No, no, Miss Clack! After 
what has passed here to-day, between us two, the dead-lock, in this 
case, is complete. Rachel’s own innocence is (as her mother knows, 
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and as I know) beyond a doubt. Mr. Ablewhite’s innocence is 
equally certain—or Rachel would never have testified to it. And 
Franklin Blake’s innocence, as you have just seen, unanswerably 
asserts itself. On the one hand, we are morally certain of all these 
things. And, on the other hand, we are equally sure that somebody 
has brought the Moonstone to London, and that Mr. Luker, or his 
banker, is in private possession of it at this moment. What is the use 
of my experience, what is the use of any person’s experience, in such 
a case as that? It baffles me; it baffles you; it baflles everybody.” 

No—not everybody. It had not baffled Sergeant Cuff. I was 
about to mention this, with all possible mildness, and with every 
necessary protest against being supposed to cast a slur upon Rachel 
—when the servant came im to say that the doctor had gone, and 
that my aunt was waiting to receive us. 

This stopped the discussion. Mr. Bruff collected his papers, 
looking a little exhausted by the demands which our conversation 
had made on him. I took up my ‘sag-full of precious publications, 
feeling as if I could have gone on talking for hours. We proceeded 
in silence to Lady Verinder’s room. 

Permit me to add here, before my narrative advances to other 
events, that I have not described what passed between the lawyer 
and me, without having a definite object in view. I am ordered to 
include in my contribution to the shocking story of the Moonstone a 
plain disclosure, not only of the turn which suspicion took, but even 
of the names of the persons on whom suspicion rested, at the time 
when the Indian Diamond was believed to be in London. A report 
of my conversation in the library with Mr. Bruff appeared to ma to 
be exactly what was wanted to answer this purpose—while, at the 
same time, it possessed the great moral advantage of rendering a 
sacrifice of sinful self-esteem essentially necessary on my pare. I 
have been obliged to acknowledge that my fallen nature got the 
better of me. In making that humiliating confession, £ get the 
better of my fallen nature. ‘he moral balance is restored; the 
spiritual atmosphere feels clear once more. Dear friends, we may 
go on again. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue signing of the Will was a much shorter matter than I had 
anticipated. It was hurried over, to my thinking, in indecent haste. 
Samuel, the footman, was sent for to act as second witness—and the 
pen was put at once into my aunt’s hand. I felt strongly urged to 
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say a few appropriate words on this solemn occasion. But Mr. Bruff’s 
manner convinced moe that it was wisest to check the impulse while 
he was in the room. In less than two minutes it was all over—uand 
Samuel (unbenefited by what I might have said) had gone dcwn- 
stairs again. 

Mr. Bruff folded up the Will, and then looked my way; appa- 
rently wondering whether I did or did not mean to leave him alone 
with my aunt. I had my mission of mercy to fulfil, and my bag of 
precious publications ready on my lap. He might as well havo ex- 
pected to move St. Paul’s Cathedral by looking at it, as to move Me. 
‘here was one merit about him (due no doubt to his worldly training) 
which I have no wish to deny. He was quick at sccing things. I[ 
appeared to produce almost the same impression on him which I had 
produced on the cabman. //e too uttered a profane expression, and 
withdrew in a violent hurry, and left me mistress of the field. 

As soon as we were alone, my aunt reclined on the sofa, and then 
alluded, with some appearance of confusion, to the subject of her Will. 

‘‘T hope you wou’t think yourself neglected, Drusilla,” she said. 
‘©T mean to give you your little legacy, my dear, with my own hand.” 

Here was a golden opportunity! I seized it ou the spot. In 
other words, I instantly opened my bag, and took out tho top publi- 
cation. It proved to be an carly cdition—only the twenty-fifth—of 
the famous anonymous work (believed to be by precious Miss Bellows), 
entitled The Serpent at Liome. The design of the book—with which 
the worldly reader may not be acquainted—is to show how the Evil 
One lies in wait for us in all the most apparently innocent actions of 
our daily lives. ‘The chapters best adapted to female perusal are 
‘Satan in the Hair Brush;” “Satan behind the Looking Glass ;’’ 
‘*Satan under the Tea Table ;” ‘‘ Satan out of the Window’’—and 
many others. 

‘‘Give your attention, dear aunt, to this precious book—and you 
will give me all I ask.’’ With those words, I handed it to her open, 
at a marked passage—one continuous burst of burning eloquence! 
Subject: Satan among the Sofa Cushions. 

Poor Lady Verinder (reclining thoughtlessly on her own sofa 
cushions) glanced at the book, and handed it back to me looking 
more confused than ever. 

‘‘T’m afraid, Drusilla,” she said, ‘‘ I must wait till I am a little 
better, before I can read that. The doctor——”’ 

The moment she mentioued the doctor’s name, I knew what was 
coming. Over and over again in my past experience among my 
perishing fellow-creatures, the members of the notoriously infide! 
profession of Medicine had stepped between me and my mission of 
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mercy—on the miserable pretence that the patient wanted quiet, and 
that the disturbing influence of all others which they most dreaded, 
was the influence of Miss Clack and her Books. Precisely the same 
blinded materialism (working treacherously behind my back) now 
souyvht to rob me of the only right of property that my poverty could 
claim—my right of spiritual property in my perishing aunt, 

“The doctor tells me,’ my poor misguided relative went on, 
‘‘ that Iam not so well to-day. He forbids me to see any strangers ; 
and he orders me, if I read at all, only to read the lightest and the 
most amusing books. ‘Do nothing, Lady Verinder, to weary your 
head, or to quicken your pulse —those were lis last words, Drusilla, 
when he left me to-day.” 

There was no help for it but to yield again—for the moment 
only, as before. Any open assertion of the infinitely superior im- 
portance of such a ministry as mine, compared with the ministry of 
the medical man, would only have provoked the doctor to practise on 
the human weakness of his paticnt, and to threaten to throw up the 
case. Happily, thero are more ways than one of sowing the good 
seed, and few persons are better versed in those ways than myself. 

“You might feel stronger, dear, in an hour or two,” I said. 
Or you might wake, to-morrow morning, with a sense of something 
wanting, and even this unpretending volume might be able to supply 
it. You will let me leave the book, aunt? The doctor can hardly 
object to that!” 

I slipped it under the sofa. cushions, half in, and half out, close 
by her handkerchicf, and her smelling-bottle. Every time her hand 
searched for either of these, it would touch the book; and, soonor or 
later (who knows ?) the book might touch her. After making this 
arrangement, I thought it wise to withdraw. ‘‘ Let me leave you w 
repose, dear aunt; I will call again to-morrow.” I looked acci- 
dentally towards the window as I said that. It was full of flowers, 
in boxes and pots. Lady Veriuder was extravagantly fond of these 
perishable treasurcs, and had a habit of rising every now and then, 
and going to look at them and smell them. A new idea flashed 
across my mind. ‘‘Oh! may I take a flower?’ I said—and got to 
the window unsuspected, in that way. Instead of taking away a 
flower, I added one, in the shape of another book from my bag, 
which I left, to surpriso my aunt, among the geraniums and roses. 
The happy thought followed, ‘‘ Why not do the same for her, poor 
dear, in every other room that she enters?’’ I immediately said 
good-bye; and, crossing the hall, slipped into the library. Samuel, 
coming up to let-me out, and supposing I had gone, went down stairs 
again. On the library table I noticed two of the “amusing books” 
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which the infidel doctor had recommended. I instantly covered them 
from sight with two of my own precious publications. In the break- 
fast-room I found my aunt’s favourite canary singing in his cage. 
She was always in the habit of feeding the bird herself. Some 
groundsel wus strewed on a table which stood immediately under the 
cage. I put a book among the groundscl. In the drawing-room I 
found more cheering opportunities of emptying my bag. My aunt's 
favourite musical pieces were on the piano. I slipped in two more 
books among the music. I disposed of another in the back drawing- 
room, under some unfinished embroidery, which I knew to be of 
Lady Verinder’s working. A third little room opened out of the 
back drawing-room, from which it was shut off by curtains instead of 
a door. My aunt’s plain old-fashioned fan was on the chimney-piece. 
I opened my ninth book at a very special passage, and put the fan in 
as a marker, to keep the place. ‘The question then came, whether 
I should go higher still, and try the bed-room tloor—at the risk, 
undoubtedly, of being insulted, if the person with the cap-ribbons 
happened to be in the upper regions of the house, and to find me 
out. But oh, what of that? Itis a poor Christian that is afraid of 
being insulted. I went upstairs, prepared to bear anything. All 
was silent and solitary—it was the sci vants’ tea-time, I suppose. My 
aunt's room was in front. The nuniature of my late dear uncle, Sir 
Jobn, hung on the wall opposite the bed. It seemed to smile at 
me; if seemed to say, ‘‘ Drusilla! deposit a book.” There wero 
tables on either side of my aunt's bed. She was a bad sleeper, and 
wanted, or thought she wanted, many things at night. I put a book 
near the matches on one side, and a book under the box of chocolate 
drops on the other. Whether she wanted a light, or whether she 
wanted a drop, there was a precious publication to meet her eye, or 
to meet her hand, and to say with silent eloquence, in either case, 
‘Come, try me! try me!” But one book was now left at the 
bottom of my bag, and but one apartment was ptill unexplored —the 
bath-room, which opened out of the bed-room. I peeped in; and the 
holy inner voice that never deceives, whispered to me, ‘ You have 
met her, Drusilla, everywheie else; mect her at the bath, and the 
work is done.’”’ I observed a dressiug-gown thrown across a chair. 
It had a pocket in it, and in that pocket I put my last book. Can 
words express my exquisite sense of duty done, when I had slipped 
out of the house, unsuspected by any of them, and when I found myself 
in the street with my empty bag under my arm? Oh, my worldly 
friends, pursuing the phantom, Pleasure, through the guilty mazes of 
Dissipation, how easy it is to be happy, if you will only bo good! 
When I folded up my thirgs that night—when I reflected on the 
14 
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true riches which I had scattered with such a lavish hand, from top 
to bottom of the house of my wealthy aunt—I declare I felt as free 
from all anxiety as if I had been a child again. I was so light- 
hearted that I sang a verse of the Evening Hymn. I was so light- 
hearted that I fell asleep before I could sing another. Quite like a 
child again! quite like a child again! 

So I passed that blissful night. On rising the next morning, 
how young I felt! I might add, how young I looked, if I were 
capable of dwelling on the concerns of my own perishable body. But 
I am not capable—and I add nothing. 

Towards luncheon time—not for the sake of the creature-comforts, 
but for the certainty of finding dear aunt—I put on my bonnet to go 
to Montagu Square. Just as I was ready, the maid at the lodgings 
in which I then lived looked in at the door, and said, ‘‘ Lady Ve- 
rinder’s servant, to sce Miss Clack.” 

I occupied the parlour-floor, at that period of my residence in 
London. The front parlour was my sitting-room. Very small, very 
low in the ceiling, very poorly furnishcd—but, oh, 50 neat! I 
looked into the passage to see which of Lady Verinder’s servants had 
asked for me. It was the young footman, Samuel—a civil fresh- 
coloured person. with a teachable look and a very obliging manner. 
I had always ieit a spiritual interest in Samuel, and a wish to try 
him with a few serious words. On this occasion, I invited him into 
my sitting-room. 

He came in, with a large parcel under his arm. When he put the 
parcel down, it appeared to frighten him. ‘‘ My lady’s love, Miss; 
and I was to say that you would find a letter inside.” Having given 
that message, the fresh-coloured young footman surprised me by 
looking as if he would have liked to run away. 

I detained him to make a few kind inquiries. Could I sce my 
aunt, if I ealled in Montagu Square ? No; sho had gone out for a 
drive. Miss Rachel had gone with her, and Mr. Ablewhite had taken 
a seat in the carriage, too. Knowing how sadly dear Mr. Godfrey's 
charitable work was in arrear, I thought it odd that he should be 
going out driving, like an idle man. I stopped Samuel at the door, 
and made a few more kind inquiries. Muss Rachel was going to a 
ball that night, and Mr. Ablewhite had arranged to come to coftec, 
and go with her. There was a morning concert advertised for to- 
morrow, and Samuel was ordered to take places for a large party, 
including a place for Mr. Ablewhite. <All the tickets may be gone, 
Miss,” said this innocent youth, ‘‘if I don’t run and get them at 
once!’’ He ran as he said the words—and I found myself alone 
aguin, with some anxious thoughts to occupy me. 
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We had a special meeting of the Mothers’ Small-Clothes-Con- 
version Society, that night, summoned expressly with a view to 
obtaining Mr. Godfrey’s advice and assistance. Instead of sustaining 
our sisterhood, under an overwhelming flow of Trousers which quite 
prostrated our little community, he had arranged to take coffee in 
Montagu Square, and to go to a ball afterwards! The afternoon of 
the next day had been selected for the Festival of the British-Ladies’- 
Servants’ -Sunday-Sweetheart-Supervision Society. Instead of being 
present, the life and soul of that struggling Institution, he had 
engaged to make one of a party of worldlings at a morning concert ! 
I asked myself what did it mean? Alas! it meant that our Christian 
Hero was to reveal himself to me in a new character, and to become 
associated in my mind with one of the most awful backslidings of 
modern times. 

To return, however, to the history of the passing day. On 
‘finding myself alone in my room, I naturally turned my attention to 
the parcel which appeared to have so strangely intimidated the 
fresh-coloured young footman. Had my aunt sent mo my promised 
legacy ? and had it taken tho form of cast-off clothes, or worn-out 
silver spoons, or unfashionable jewellery, or anything of that sort ? 
Prepared to accept all, and to resent nothing, I opened the parcel— 
and what met my view? ‘The twelve precious publications which I 
had scattered through the house, on the previous day ; all returned 
to me by the doctor’s orders! Well might tho youthful Samuel 
shrink when he brought his parcel into my room! Well might he 
run when he had performed his miserablo errand! As to my aunt’s 
letter, it simply amounted, poor soul, to this—that she dare not 
disobey her medical man. 

What was to be done now? With my training and my principles, 
I never had a moment’s doubt. 

Once self-supported by conscience, once embarked cn a career of 
manifest usefulness, the true Christian never yiclds. Ne her public 
nor private influences produce the slightest effect on us, when we 
have once got our mission. ‘Taxation may be the consequence of a 
mission ; riots may be the consequence of a mission ; wars may be 
the consequence of a mission: we go on with our work, irrespective 
of every human consideration which moves the world outside us. We 
are above reason; we are beyond ridicule; we sce with nobody's 
eyes, we hear with nobody’s ears, wo feel with nobody’s hearts, but 
our own. Glorious, glorious privilege! And how is it earned? Ah, 
my friends, you may spare yourselves the useless inquiry! We are 
the only people who can earn it—for we are the only people who are 
always right. 
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Tn the case of my misguided aunt, the form which pious per: 
severance was next to take revealed itself to me plainly enough. 

Preparation by clerical friends had failed, owing to Lady 
Verinder’s own reluctance. Preparation by books had failed, owing 
to the doctor’s infidel obstinacy. So be it! What was the next 
thing to try? The next thing to try was—Preparation by Little 
Notes. In other words, the books themselves having been sent back, 
select extracts from tho books, copied by different hands, and all 
addressed as lctters to my aunt, were, some to be sent by post, and 
some to be distributed about the house on the plan I had adopted on 
the previous day. As letters they would excito no suspicion; as 
letters they would bo opencd—and, once opened, might be read. 
Some of them I wrote myself. ‘‘ Dear aunt, may I ask your atten- 
tion to a few lines ?”’ dc. ‘Dear aunt, I was reading last night, 
and I chanced on the following passage,” &. Other letters were 
written for me by my valued fellow-workers, the sisterhood at the 
Mothers’ Small-Clothes. ‘‘Dcar madam, pardon the interest taken 
in you by a true, though humble, friend.” ‘‘ Dear madam, may 
& serious person surprise you by saying a few cheering words?” 
Using these and other similar forms of courteous appeal, we reintro- 
duced all my precious passages under a form which not even the 
doctor’s watchful materialism could suspect. Before the shades of 
evening had closed around us, I had « dozen awakening letters for 
my aunt, instead of a dozen awakening books. Six I made immediate 
arrangements for sending through tho post, and six I kept in my 
pocket for personal distribution in the house the next day. 

Soon after two o’clock I was again on the field of pious conflict, 
addressing more kind inquiries to Samuel at Lady Verinder’s door. 

My aunt had had a bad night. She was again in the room in 
which 1 had witnessed her Will, resting on the sofa, and trying to 
get a little sleep. 

I said I would wait in the hbrary, on the chance of seeing her. 
In the fervour of my zcal to distribute the letters, it never occurred 
to me to inquire about Rachel. ‘The house was quiet, and it was 
past the hour at which the musical performance began. I took it for 
granted that she and her paity of pleasure-scekers (Mr. Godfrey, 
alas! included) wero all at the concert, and eagerly devoted myself 
to my good work, while timo and opportunity were still at my own 
disposal, 

My aunt’s correspondence of the morning—including the six 
awakening letters which I had posted overnight—was lying unopened 
on tho library table. She had evidently not felt herself equal to 
dealing with a large mass of letters—and she might be daunted by 
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the number of them, if she entered the library later in the day. I 
put one of my second set of six letters on the chimmney-piece by itself; 
leaving it to attract her curiosity, by means of its solitary position, 
apart from the rest. A second letter I put purposely on the floor in 
the breakfast-room. The first servant who went in after me would 
conclude that my aunt had dropped it, and would be specially careful to 
restore it to her. The field thus sown on the basement story, I ran 
lightly upstairs to scatter my mercics next over the drawing-room floor. 

Just as I entered the front room, I heard a double-knock at the 
street-door—a soft, fluttering, considerate little knock. Before I 
could think of slipping back to the library (in which I was supposed 
to be waiting), the active young footraan was in tho hall, answering 
the door. It mattered little, as I thought. In my aunt’s state of 
health, visitors in general were not admitted. ‘To my horror and 
amazement, the performer of the soft little knock proved to be an 
exception to general rules. Samuel’s voice below me (after appa- 
rently answering somo questions which I did not hear) said, unmis- 
takeably, ‘‘ Up-stairs, if you please, sir.”’ The next moment I heard 
footsteps—-a man’s footsteps—approaching the drawing-room floor. 
Who could this favoured malo visitor possibly be? Almost as soon 
us I asked myself the question, the answer occurred to me. Who 
could it be but the doctor ? 

In the case of any other visitor, I should have allowed myself to 
be discovered in the drawing-room. There weuld have been nothing 
out of the common in my having got tired of the library, and having 
gone upstairs for a change. But my own self-respect stood in the 
way of my meeting the person who had insulted me by sending me 
back my books. I slipped into the little third room, which I have 
mentioned as communicating with the back drawing-room, and 
dropped the curtains which closed the open doorway. If I only 
waited there fur a minute or two, the usual result in such cases 
would take place. That is to say, the doctor would be conducted to 
his patient’s room. 

I waited a minute or two, and more than a minute or two. I 
heard the visitor walking restlessly backwards and forwards. I also 
heard him talking to himself. I even thought 1 recognised the 
voice. Had I made a mistake ? Was it not the doctor, but some- 
body else? Mr. Bruff, for instance ? No! an unerring irstinet 
told me it was not Mr. Bruff. Whoever he was, he was still talking 
to himself. I parted the heavy curtains the least little morsel in tho 
world, and listened. 

The words I heard were, ‘I'll do it to-day!’ And the voice 
that spoke them was Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite’s. 
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CHAPTER V. 


My hand dropped from the curtain. But don’t suppose—oh, don’t 
suppose—that the dreadful embarrassment of my situation was the 
uppermost idea in my mind! So fervent still was the sisterly interest 
I felt in Mr. Godfrey, that I never stopped to ask myself why he was 
not at the concert. No! I thought only of the words—the startling 
words—which had just fallen from his hps. He would do it to-day. 
He had said, in a tone of terrible resolution, he would do it to-day. 
What, oh what, would ho do! Something cven more deplorably 
unworthy of him than what he had done already? Would he 
apostatise from the faith? Would he abandon us at the Mothers’ 
Small-Clothes ? Had we seen the last of his angelic smile in the 
committes-room ? Had we heard the last of his unrivalled eloquence 
at Exeter Hall? Iwas so wrought up by the baro idca of such 
awful eventualities as these in connexion with such a man, that I 
believe I should have rushed from my place of conccalment, and 
implored him in the name of all the Ladies’ Committees in London 
to explain himself—when I suddenly heard another voice in the 
room. It penetrated through the curtains; it was loud, it was bold, 
it was wanting in every femalo charm. The voice of Rachel Verinder! 

‘“' Why have you come up here, Godfrey ?” she asked. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you go into the library ?”’ 

He laughed softly, and answered, ‘‘ Miss Clack is in the library.”’ 

‘‘Clack in the library!” She instantly seated herself on the 
ottoman in the back drawing-room. ‘‘ You are quite right, Godfrey. 
We had much better stop here.” 

IT had been in a burning fever, a moment since, and in some 
doubt what to do next. I became extremely cold now, and felt no 
doubt whatever. To show myself, after what I had heard, was 
impossible. To retreat—except into the fireplace—was equally out 
of the question. A martyrdom was before me. In justice to myself, 
I noiselessly arranged the curtains so that I could both see and hear. 
And then I met my martyrdom, with the spirit of a primitive Christian. 

‘‘ Don’t sit on the ottoman,” the young lady proceeded. ‘‘ Bring 
a chair, Godfrey. I like people to be opposite to me when I talk to 
them.”’ 

He took the nearest seat. It was a low chair. He was very 
tall, and many sizes too large for it. I never saw his legs to such 
disadvantage before. 

‘© Well?” she went on. ‘‘ What did you say to them?” 

‘* Jast what you said, dear Rachel, to me.”’ 
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‘¢' That mamma was not at all well to-day? And that I didn’t 
quite like leaving her to go to the concert ?”’ 

‘‘ Those were the words. They were grieved to lose you at the 
concert, but they quite understood. All sent their love; and all 
expressed a cheering belief that Lady Verinder’s indisposition would 
800N pass away.” 

« You don’t think it’s serious, do you, Godfrey ?” 

‘‘Far from it! In a few days, I feel quite sure, all will be well 
again.” 

‘‘T think so, too. I was a little frightened at first, but I think 
so too. It was very kind to go and make my excuses for me to 
people who aie almost strangers to you. But why not have gone 
with them to the concert ? It seems very hard that you should miss 
the music too.” 

‘Don’t say that, Rachel! If you only knew how much happier 
I am—here, with you!”’ 

He clasped his hands, and looked at her. In the position which 
he occupied, when he did that, he turned my way. Can words 
describe how I sickened when I noticed exactly the same pathetic 
expression on his face, which had charmed moe when he was pleading 
for destitute millions of his fellow-creatures on the platform at 
Iuxeter Hall! 

‘‘ It’s hard to get over one’s bad habits, Godfrey. But do try to 
get over the habit of paying compliments—do, to please me.” 

‘“*1 never paid you a compliment, Rachel, in my life. Successful 
love may sometimes use the language of flattery, I admit. But 
hopeless love, dearest, always speaks the truth.’ 

He drew his chair close, and took her hand, when he said 
‘‘ hopeless love.’’ There was a momentary silence. He, who thrilled 
everybody, had doubtless thrilled her. I thought I now understood 
the words which had dropped from him when he was alone in the 
drawing-room, ‘‘ I'll do it to-day.” Alas! the most rigid propriety 
could hardly have failed to discover that he was doimg it now. 

‘‘Have you forgotten what we agreed on, Godfrey, when you 
spoke to me in the country? We agreed that we were to be cousins, 
and nothing more.” 

‘‘T break the agreement, Rachel, every time I see you.” 

‘‘ Then don’t see me.” 

‘‘ Quite useless! I break the agreement every time I think of 
you. Oh, Rachel! how kindly you told me, only thy other day, 
that my place in your estimation was a higher place thaw had ever 
been yet! Am I mad to build the hopes I do on | ords ? 
Am I mad to dream of some future day when your heart m  ‘ften 
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to me? Don’t tell me so, if] am! Leave me my delusion, dearest ! 
I must have that to cherish, and to comfort me, if I have nothing 
clse !”’ 

His voice trembled, and he put his white handkerchief to his 
eyes. Exeter Hall ugain! Nothing wanting to complete the parallet 
but the audience, the cheers, and the glass of water. 

Even her obdurate nature was touched. I saw her Ican a little 
nearer tohim. I heard a new tone of interest in her next words. 

‘‘Are you really surc, Godfrey, that you are so fond of me as 
that?” 

‘Sure! You know what I was, Rachel. Let me tell you what 
Iam. I have lost every intcrest in life, but my interest in you. 
A transformation has come over me which I can’t account for, 
myself. Would you believe it? My charitable business is an 
unendurable nuisance to me; and when I see a Ladies’ Committee 
now, I wish myself at the uttermost ends of the earth!” 

If the annals of apostacy offer anything comparable to such 
a declaration as that, I can only say that the case in point is not 
producible from the stores of my reading. I thought of the Mothers’ 
Small-Clothes. I thought of the Sunday-Sweetheart-Supervision. 
I thought of the other Societies, too numerous to mention, all built 
up on this man as on a tower of strength. I thought of the 
struggling Female Boards, who, so to speak, drew the breath of their 
business-life through the nostrils of Mr. Godfrey—of that same 
Mr. Godfrey who had just reviled our good work as a ‘‘ nuisance ’’— 
and just declared that he wished he was at the uttermost ends of 
the earth when he found himself in our company! My young female 
friends will feel encouraged to persevere, when I mention that it 
tried even My discipline before I could devour my own righteous 
indignation in silence. At the same time, it is only justice to 
myself to add, that I didn’t lose a syllable of the conversation. 
Rachel was the next to speak. 

‘‘'You have made your confession,” she said. ‘‘I wonder 
whether it would cure you of your unhappy attachment to me, if 
TI made mine ?”’ 

He started. I confess I started too. He thought, and I thought, 
that she was about to divulge the mystery of the Moonstone. 

‘Would you think, to look at me,’’ she went on, ‘that I am 
the wretchedest girl living? It’s truce, Godfrey. What greater 
wretchedness can there be than to live degraded in your own estima- 
tion? That is my life now.” 

‘My dear Rachel! it’s impossible you can have any reason to 
speak of yourself in that way !”’ 
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** How do you know I have no reason ? ” 

“‘Can you ask mo the question! I know it, because I know 
ou. Your silence, dearest, has never lowered you in the estimation 
f your true friends. The disappearance of your precious birthday 
ift may seem strange ; your uncxplained connection with that event 
aay seem stranger still 

‘‘ Are you speaking of the Moonstone, Godfrey ? ”’ 

“TI certainly thought that you referred ig 

‘‘T referred to nothing of the sort. I can hear of the loss of the 
foonstone, let who will speak of it, without feeling degraded in my 
wn estimation. If the story of the Diamond ever comes to light, 
t will be known that I accepted a dreadful responsibility ; it will be 
cnown that I involved myself in the keeping of a miserable secret-— 
mut it will be as clear as the sun at noonday that I did nothing 
nean! You have misunderstood me, Godfrey. It’s my fault for 
10t speaking more plainly. Cost me what it may, I will be plainer 
10w. Suppose you were not in love with me? Suppose you were 
n love with some other woman ?”’ 

vege. 

‘‘ Suppose you discovered that woman to be utterly unworthy of 
you? Suppose you were quite convinced that it was a disgrace 
to you to waste another thought on her? Suppose the bare idea 
of ever marrying such a person made your face burn, only with 
thinking of it ?” 

“* Yes 2?’ 

‘‘ And, suppose, in spite of all that—you couldn’t tear her from 
your heart ? Suppose the fecling sho had roused in you (in the 
time when you believed in her) was not a fecling to be hidden ? 
Suppose the love this wretch had inspired in you ? Oh, how 

ean I find words to say itin! How can I make a man understand 
that a feeling which horrifies me at myself, can be a feeling that 
fascinates me at the sanie time ? It’s the breath of my life, Godfrey, 
and it’s the poison that kills me—both in one! Go away! I must 
be out of my mind to talk as I am talking now. No! you mustn’t 
leave me—you mustn't carry away a wrong impression. I must 
say, what is to be said in my own defence. Mind this! He doesn’t 
know—he never will know, what I have told you. I will never see 
him—TI don’t care what happens—I will never, never, never see him 
again! Don’t ask mo his name! Don’t ask me any more! Let's 
change the subject. Are you doctor enough, Godfrey, to tell me 
why I feel as if I was stifling for want of breath ? Is there a form 
of hysterics that bursts into words instead of tears? I dare say! 
What does it matter? You will get over any trouble I have caused 
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you, easily enough now. I have dropped to my right place in your 
estimation, haven't I? Don’t notice me! Don’t pity me! For 
God’s sake, go away!” 

She turned round on a sudden, and beat her hands wildly on the 
back of the ottoman. Her head dropped on the cushions ; and she 
burst out crying. Before I had time to feel shocked at this, I was 
horror-struck by an entirely unexpected proceeding on the part of 
Mr. Godfrey. Will it be credited that he fell on his knees at her 
feet ?—on both knees, I solemnly declare! May modesty mention 
that he put his arms round her next? And may reluctant admira- 
tion acknowledge that he clectrified her with two words ? 

‘* Noble creature ! ”’ 

No more than that! But he did it with one of the bursts which 
have made his fame as a public speaker. She sat, either quite 
thunderstruck, or quite fascinated—I don’t know which—without 
even making an effort to put his arms back where his arms ought to 
have been. As for me, my sense of propriety was completely 
bewildered. Iwas so painfully uncertain whether it was my first 
duty to close my eyes, or to stop my ears, that I did neither. I 
attribute my being still able to hold the curtain in the right position 
for looking and listening, entirely to suppressed hysterics. In 
suppressed hysterics, it is admitted, even by the doctors, that one 
must hold something. 

‘‘ Yes,” he said, with all the fascination of his evangelical voice 
and manner, ‘‘you are a noble creature! A woman who can speak the 
truth, for the truth’s own sake—a woman who will sacrifice her 
pride, rather than sacrifice an honest man who loves her—is the 
most priceless of all treasures. When such a woman marries, if 
her husband only wins her esteem and regard, he wins enough to 
ennoble his whole life. You have spoken, dearest, of your place in 
my estimation. Judge what that place is—when I implore you on 
my knees, to let the cure of your poor wounded heart be my care. 
Rachel ! will you honour me, will you bless me, by being my wife ?”’ 

By this time I should certainly have decided on stopping my 
ears, if Rachel had not encouraged me to keep them open, by 
answering him in the first sensible words I had ever heard fall 
from her lips. 

‘‘ Godfrey !’’ she said, ‘‘ you must be mad!”’ 

‘‘T never spoke more reasonably, dearest—in your interests, 
as well as in mine. Look for a moment to the future. Is 

our happiness to be sacrificed to a man who has never known 
ow you feel towards him, and whom you are resolved never to see 
again? Is it not your duty to yourself to forget this ill-fated 
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ttachment ? and is forgetfulness to be found in the life you are 
‘ading now? You havo tried that life, and you are wearying of 
| already. Surround yourself with nobler interests than the 
retched interests of the world. A heart that loves and honours 
ou; a home whose peaceful claims and happy duties win gently 
n you day by day—try the consolation, Rachel, which is to be 
ound there! I don’t ask for your love—I will be content with 
four affection and regard. Let the rest be left, confidently left, 
o your husband's devotion, and to Timo that heals even wounds 
18 deep as yours.” 

She began to yicld already. Oh, what a bringing-up she must 
aave had! Oh, how differently I should have acted in her place ! 

‘‘ Don’t tempt me, Godfrey,” she said ; ‘‘ I am wretched enough 
and reckless enough as it is. Don’t tempt me to be more wretched 
and more reckless still! ’’ 

“ Ora question, Rachel. Have you any personal objection to me?” 

“YT! IL always liked you. After what you have just said to 
me, I should be insensible indeed if I didn’t respect and admire you 
as well.” 

“Do you know many wives, my dear Rachel, who respect and 
admire their husbands? And yet they and their husbands get on 
very well. How many brides go to the altar with hearts that would 
bear inspection by the men who tako them there? And yet it 
doesn’t end unhappily—somehow or other the nuptial establishment 
jogs on. The truth is, that women try marriage as a Refuge, far 
more numerously than they are willing to admit; and, what is moro, 
they find that marriage has justified their confidence in it. Look at 
your own case once again, At your age, and with your attractions, 
is it possible for you to sentence yourself to a singlo life? Trust 
my knowledge of the world—nothing is less possible. It is merely 
a question of time. You may marry some other man, some years 
hence. Or you may marry the man, dearest, who is now at your 
feet, and who prizes your respect and admiration above the love of 
any other woman on tho face of the earth.” 

‘Gently, Godfrey! you are putting something into my head 
which I never thought of before. You are tempting me with a new 
prospect, when all my other prospects are closed before me. I tell 
you again, I am miserable enough and desperate enough, if you say 
another word, to marry you on your own terms. Take the warning, 
and go!”’ 

‘‘T won't even rise from my knees, till you have said yes!” 

a : If i say yes you will repent, and I shall repent, when it ig 
o late!” 
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‘‘ We shall both bless the day, darling, when I pressed, and when 
you yielded.” 

‘‘Do you feel as confidently as you speak ?”’ 

‘You shall judge for yourself. I speak from what I have seen 
in my own family. Tell me what you think of our household at 
Frizinghall. Do my father and mother live unhappily together ? ” 

‘¢ Far from it—so far as I can seo.” 

‘*When my mother was a girl, Rachel (it is no secret in the 
family), she had loved as you Jove—she had given her heart to a 
man wlio was unworthy of her. She married my father, respecting 
him, admiring him, but nothing more. Your own eyes have seen 
the result. Is there no encouragement in it for you and for me?” * 

“You won't hurry me, Godfrey ?”’ 

‘¢ My time shall be yours.” 

‘You won’t ask me for more than I can give? ”’ 

‘¢ My angel! I only ask you to give me yourself.” 

‘‘ Take me!” 

In those two words she accepted him ! 

He had another burst—a burst of unholy rapture this time. He 
drew her nearer and nearer to him till her face touched his; and 
then No! I really cannot prevail upon myself to carry this shock- 
ing disclosure any farther. Let me only say, that I tried to close 
my eyes before it happened, and that I was just one moment too 
Jate. I had calculated, you see, on her resisting. She submitted. 
To every right-fecling person of my own sex, volumes could say no 
more. 

Even my innocenco in such matters began to see its way to the 
ond of the interview now. They understood cach other so thoroughly 
by this time, that I fully expected to sce them walk off together, arm 
in arm, to bo married. ‘There appeared, however, judging by Mr. 
Godfrey’s next words, to be one more trifling formality which it was 
necessary to observe. Ile seated himself—unforbidden this time— 
on the ottoman by her side. ‘‘ Shall I speak to your dear mother ?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘ Or will you ?”’ 

She declined both alternatives. 

‘‘Let my mother hear nothing from either of us, until she 1s 
better. I wish it to be kept a secret for the present, Godfrey. Go 
now, and come back this evening. We have been here alone together 
quite long enough.” 

She rose, and, in rising, looked for the first time towards the 
little room in which my martyrdom was going on. 

‘‘ Who has drawn those curtains?’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ The 


* See Betteredge’s Narrative, chapter viii. 
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room is close enough, as it is, without keeping the air out of it in 
that way.” 

She advanced to the curtains. At the moment when she laid her 
hand on them—at the moment when the discovery of me appeared to 
be quite inevitablo—the voice of the fresh-coloured young footman, 
on the stairs, suddenly suspended any further proceedings on her side 
or on mine. It was unmistakeably tho voice of a man in great 
alarm. 

‘¢ Miss Rachel!’ he called out, ‘‘ where are you, Miss Rachel ?” 

She sprang back from the curtains, and ran to tho door. 

The footman camo just inside the room. His ruddy colour was 
all gone. He said, ‘‘ Please to come downstairs, Miss! My lady 
has fainted, and we can’t bring her to again.” 

In a moment more I was alouc, and free to go downstairs in my 
turn, quite unobserved. 

Mr. Godfrey passed me in the hall, hurrying out, to fetch the doctor. 
“Go in, and help them! ’”’ he said, pointing to the room. I found 
Rachel on her knees by the sofa, with her mother’s head on her 
bosom. Ono look at my aunt’s face (knowing what I knew) was 
enough to warn me of the dreadful truth. I kept my thoughts f+ ' 
myself till the doctor camo in. It was not long before he arriv™ 
He began by sending Rachel out of the room—and then he tot 
the rest of us that Lady Verindcr was no more. Serious perso 
in search of proofs of hardened scepticism, may be intcres®8 
in hearing that he showed no signs of remorse when he loot®Y 
at Me. 

At a later hour I peeped into the breakfast-room, and the library. 
My aunt had died without opening one of the letters which I had 
addressed to her. I was so shocked at this, that 1t never occurred to 
me, until some days afterwards, that she had also dicd without giving 
me my little legacy. 


CHAPTER VI. 


(1.) ‘* Miss Crack presents her compliments to Mr. Franklin 
Blake; and, in sending him the fifth chapter of her humblo narrative, 
begs to say that she feels quite unequal to enlarge as she could wish 
on an event so awful, under the circumstances, as Lady Verinder’s 
death. She has, therefore, attached to her own manusciipt, copious 
Extracts from precious publications in her possession, all bearing on 
this terrible subject. And may those Extracts (Miss Clack fervently 
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hopes) sound as the blast of a trumpet in the ears of her respected 
kinsman, Mr. Franklin Blake.” 

(2.) ‘*Mr. Franklin Blake presents his compliments to Miss 
Clack, and begs to thank her for the fifth chapter of her narrative. 
In returning the extracts sent with it, he will refrain from mentioning 
any personal objection which he may entertain to this species of 
literature, and will merely say that the proposed additions to the 
manuscript are not nocessary to the fulfilment of the purpose that he 
has in view.” 

(8.) ‘ Miss Clack begs to acknowledge the return of her Extracts. 

She affectionately reminds Mr. Franklin Blake that she is a Chris- 
tian, and that it is, therefore, quite impossible for him to offend her. 
Miss C. persists in fecling the deepest intcrest in Mr. Blake, and 
pledges herself, on the first occasion when sickness may lay him low, 
to offer him the use of her Jixtracts for tho second time. In the 
meanwhile she would be glad to know, before beginning the final 
chapters of her narrative, whether she may be permitted to make her 
aumble contribution complete, by availing herself of the light which 
later discoveries have thrown on the mystery of the Moonstone.”’ 
d, (4.) ‘Mr. Franklin Blake is sorry to disappoint Miss Clack. He 
the only repeat the instructions which ho had the honour of giving 
ing when she began her narrative. She is requested to limit herself 
my ler own individual experience of persons and events, as recorded 
lateter diary. Later discoveries she will be good enough to leave to 
a «pens of those persons who can write in the capacity of actual 
witnesses.” 

(5.) ‘*Miss Clack is extremely sorry to trouble Mr. Franklin 
Blake with another letter. Her Extracts have been returned, and 
the expression of her matured views on the subject of the Moonstone 
has been forbidden. Miss Clack is painfully conscious that she ought 
(in the worldly phrase) to feel herself put down. But, no—Miss C. 
has learnt Perseverance in the School of Adversity. Her object in 
writing is to know whether Mr. Blake (who prohibits everything else) 
prohibits the appearance of the present correspondence in Miss 
Clack’s narrative ? Some explanation of tho position in which Mr. 
Blake’s interference has placed her as an authoress, seems due on 
the ground of common justice. And Miss Clack, on her side, is 
most anxious that her letters should be produced to speak for them- 
selves.” 

(6.) ‘‘Mr. Franklin Blake agrees to Miss Clack’s proposal, on 
the understanding that she will kindly consider this intimation of hig 
consent as closing the correspondence between them.” 

(7.) ‘‘Miss Clack feels it an act of Christian duty (before the 
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eorrespondence closes) to inform Mr. Franklin Blake that his last 
letter—evidently intended to offend her—has not succeeded in accom- 
plishing the object of the writer. She affectionately requests Mr. 
Blake to retire to the privacy of his own room, and to consider with 
himself whether the training which can thus elevate a poor weak 
woman above the reach of insult, be not worthy of greater admiration 
than he is now disposed to feel for it. On being favoured with an 
intimation to that effect, Miss C. solemnly pledgos herself to send 
back the complete series of her Extracts to Mr. Franklin Blake.” 


[To this letter no answer was received. Comment is needless. 
(Signed) Drusitita Crack. | 
ae 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Tue foregoing correspondence will sufficicntly explain why no choice 
is left to me but to pass over Lady Verinder’s death with the simple 
announcement of the fact which ends my fifth chapter. 

Keeping myself for the future strictly within the limits of my own | 
versonal experience, I have next to relate that a month clapsed from ' 
be time of my aunt’s deceaso before Rachel Verinder and I met 

zain. That meeting was the occasion of my spending a few days 
‘der the same roof with her. In the course of my visit, something 
ypened, relating to her marriago-engagement with Mr. Godfrey 
ewhite, which is important enough to require special notice in 
vse pages. When this last of many painful family circumstances 
aas been disclosed, my task will be completed ; for I shall then have * 
told all that I know, as an actual (and most unwilling) witness of 
events. 

My aunt’s remains were removed from Jondon, and were buried 
in the little cemetery attached to the church im her own park. I was 
invited to the funeral with the rest of the family. But it was im- 
possible (with my religious views) to rouse mysclf in a few days 
only from the shock which this death had caused me. I was in- 
formed, moreover, that the rector of Frizinghall was to read the 
service. Having myself in past times seen this clerical castaway 
making one of the players at Lady Verinder’s whist-table, I doubt, 
even if I had been fit to travel, whether I should have felt justified ix 
attending the ceremony. 

Lady Verinder’s death left her daughter undcr the care of he: 
brother-in-law, Mr. Ablewhite the elder. He was appointed guardiar 
by the will, until his niece married, or came of age. Under these 
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circumstances, Mr. Godfrey informed his father, I suppose, of the 
new relation in which he stood towards Rachel. At any rate, in ten 
days from my aunt’s death, the secret of the marriage engagement 
was no secret at all within the circle of the family, and the grand 
question for Mr. Ablewhite senior—another confirmed castaway !|— 
was how to make himself and his authority most agreeable to the 
wealthy young lady who was going to marry his son. 

Rachel gave him some troublo at the outset, about the choice 
of a place in which she could bo prevailed upon to reside. The 
house in Montagu Square was associated with the calamity of her 
mother’s death. ‘The house in Yorkshire was associated with the 
lscandalous affair of the lost Moonstone. Her guardian's own residence 
at Frizinghall was open to neither of these objections. But 
PRachel’s presence in it, after her recent bereavement, operated 
‘as a check on the gaictics of her cousins, the Miss Ablewhites— 

Mand she herself requested that her visit might be deferred to a 
°more favourable opportunity. It ended in a proposal, emanating 
“from old Mr. Ablewhite, to try a furnished house at Brighton. His 
avife, an invalid daughter, and Rachel were to inhabit it together, 
(and were to expect him to join them later in the season. They 
{ would see no society but a few old friends, and they would have his 
} gon Godfrey, travelling backwards and forwards by the London 
. train, always at their disposal. 
IT describe this aimless flitting about from one place of residence 
' to another—this insatiste restlessness of body and appalling stag- 
‘ nation of soul—merely with the view to arriving at results, The 
event which (undcr Providence) proved to bo the means of bringing 
Rachol Verinder and myself togethcr again, was no other than the 
hiring of the house at Brighton. 

My Aunt Ablewhite 1s a large, silent, fair-complexioned woman, 
with one noteworthy point in her character. From the hour of her 
birth she has never been known to do anything for herself. She 
has gone through life, accepting everybody's help, and adopting 
everybody's opinions. A more hopeless person, in a spiritual point 
of view, I have never met with—there is absolutely, in this perplex- 
ing case, no obstructive material to work upon. Aunt Ablewhite 
would listen to the Grand Lama of Thibet exactly as she listens to 
Me, and would reflect his views quite as readily as she reflects mine. 
She found the furnished house at Brighton by stopping at an hotel in 
London, composing herself on a sofa, and sending for her son. She 
discovered the necessary servants by breaktfasting in bed one 
morning (still at the hotel), aud giving her maid a holiday on 
condition that the girl ‘‘ would begin enjoying herself by fetching 
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Miss Clack.” I found her placidly fanning herself in her dressing- 
gown at eleven o’clock. ‘Drusilla, dear, I want some servants. 
You are so clever—please get them for me.’’ I looked round the 
untidy room. The church-bells were going for a week-day service ; 
they suggested a word of affectionate rcmonstrance on my part. 
‘* Oh, aunt!” I said sadly. ‘‘Is this worthy of a Christian English- 
woman? Is the passage from time to eternity to be made in 
this manner?’? My aunt answered, ‘I'll put on my gown, 
Drusilla, if you will be kind enough to help me.” What was te 
be said after that? I have done wonders with murdecresses—I have 
never advanced an inch with Aunt Ablewhite. ‘‘ Where is the 
list,’’ I asked, ‘‘of the servants whom you require?’’ My aunt 
shook her head; she hadn’t even encrgy enough to keep the list. 
“* Rachel has got it, dear,” she said, ‘‘in the next room.’’ I went 
into the next room, and so saw Itachel again, for the first time since 
{had parted in Montagu Square. 

She looked pitiably small and thin in her deep mourning. If I 
attached any serious importance to such a perishable trifle aa 
personal appearance, I might be inclined to add that hers was one 
of those unfortunate complexions which always suffers when not 
relieved by a border of white next the skin. But what are our 
complexions and our looks? MHindrances and pitfalls, dear girls, 
which besct us on our way to higher things! Greatly to my 
surprise, Rachel rose when I entered the room, and came forward 
to meet me with outstretched hand. 

‘‘T am glad to see you,” she said. ‘ Drusilla, I have been in 
the habit of speaking very foolishly and very rudely to you, on 
former occasions. I beg your pardon. I hope you will forgive me.” 

My face, I suppose, betrayed the astonishment I felt at this. She 
coloured up for a moment, and then proceeded to explain herself. 

‘¢In my poor mother’s lifetime,” she went on, ‘ her friends were 
nos always my Jriends, too. Now I have lost her, my heart turns 
for comfort to the people she hiked. She liked you. Try to be 
friends with me, Drusilla, if you can.”’ 

To any rightly-constituted mind, the motive thus acknowledged 
was simply shocking. Here in Christian Kngland was a young 
woman in a state of bereavement, with so little idea of where to 
look for true comfort, that she actually expected to find it among 
her mother’s friends! Here was a relative of mine, awakened toa 
sense of her shortcomings towards others, under the influence, not 
of conviction and duty, but of sentiment and impulse! Most 
deplorable to think of—but, still, suggestive of something hopeful, 
to a person of my experience in plying the good work. There could 
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be no harm, I thought, in ascertaining the extent of the change 
which the loss of her mother had wrought in Rachel’s character. 
I decided, as a useful test, to probe her on the subject of her 
marriage engagement to Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. 

Having first met her advances with all possible cordiality, I sat 
by her on the sofa, at her own request. We discussed family affairs 
and future plans—always excepting that one future plan which was 
to end in her marriage. Try as I might to turn the conversation 
that way, she resolutely declined to take the hint. Any open 
reference to the question, on my part, would have becn premature at 
this early stage of our reconciliation. Besides, I had discovered all 
I wanted to know. She was no longer the reckless, defiant creature 
whom I had heard and seen, on the occasion of my martyrdom in 
Montagu Square. This was, of itself, enough to encourage me to 
take her future conversion in hand—beginning with a few words of 
earnest warning directed against the hasty formation of the marriage 
tie, and so getting on to higher things. Looking at her, now, with 
this new interest—and calling to mind the headlong suddenness with 
which she had met Mr. Godfrey’s matrimonial views—I felt the 
solemn duty of interfering, with a fervour which assured me that I 
should achieve no common results. Rapidity of proceeding was, as 
I believed, of importance in this case. I went back at once to the 
question of the servants wanted for the furnished house. 

‘¢ Where is the list,. dear ?” 

Rachel produced it. 

‘¢ Cook, kitchen-maid, housemaid, and footman,” I read. ‘* My 
dear Rachel, these servants are only wanted for a term—the term 
during which your guardian has taken the house. We shall have 
great difficulty in finding persons of character and capacity to accept 
a temporary engagement of that sort, if we try in London. Has the 
house in Brighton been found yet ? ”’ 

‘Yes. Godfrey has taken it; and persons in the house wanted 
him to hire them as servants. He thought they would hardly do 
for us, and came back having settled nothing.” 

‘¢ And you have no experience yourself in these matters, Rachel ?”’ 

‘* None whatever.” 

‘And Aunt Ablewhite won’t exert herself ?”’ 

‘¢No, poor dear. Don’t blame her, Drusilla. I think she is 
the only really happy woman I have ever met with.” 

‘There are degrees in happiness, darling. We must have a 
little talk, some day, on that subject. In the meantime I will 
undertake to meet the difficulty about the servants. Your aunt 
will write a letter to the people of the house-——” 
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‘She will sign a letter, if I write it for her, which comes to the 
same thing.”’ 

‘‘ Quite the same thing. I shall get the letter, and I will go to 
Brighton to-morrow.” 

‘* How extremely kind of you! We will join you as soon as you 
are ready for us. And you will stay, I hope, as my guest. Brighton 
18 so lively ; you are sure to enjoy it.” 

In those words the invitation was given, and the glorious prospect 
of interference was opened before me. 

It was then the middle of the week. By Saturday afternoon the 
house was ready for them. In that short interval I had sifted, not 
the characters only, but the religious views as well, of all the disengaged 
servants who applied to me, and had succeeded in making a selection 
which my conscience approved. I also discovered, and called on, two 
serious friends of mine, residents in the town, to whom I knew I could 
confide the pious object which had brought me to Brighton. One of 
them—a clerical friend—kindly helped me to take sittings for our little 
party in the church in which he himself ministered. The other—a 
single lady, like myself—placed the resources of her library (com- 
posed throughout of precious publications) entircly at my disposal. 
I borrowed half-a-dozen works, all carefully chosen with a view to 
Rachel. When these had been judiciously distributed in the various 
rooms she would be likely to occupy, I considered that my preparations 
were complete. Sound doctrine in the servants who waited on her ; 
sound doctrine in the minister who preached to her; sound doctrine 
in the books that lay on her table—such was the treble welcome which 
my zeal had prepared for the motherless girl! A heavenly composure 
filled my mind, on that Saturday afternoon, as I sat at the window 
waiting the arrival of my relatives. The giddy throng passed and re- 
passed before my eyes. Alas! how many of them felt my exquisite 
sense of duty done? An awful question. Let us not pursue it. 

Between six and seven the travellers arrived. To my indescribable 
surprise, they were escorted, not by Mr. Godfrey (as I had anticipated) 
but by the lawyer, Mr. Bruff. 

‘‘ How do you do, Miss Clack?” he said. ‘‘I mean to stay this 
time.” 

That reference to the occasion on which I had obliged him to 
postpone his business to mine, when we were both visiting in Montagu 
Square, satisfied me that the old worldling had come to Brighton 
with some object of his own in view. I had prepared quite a little 
Paradise for my beloved Rachel—and here was the ‘Serpent already ! 

‘“‘ Godfrey was very much vexed, Drusilla, not to be able to come 
with us,” said my Aunt Ablewhite. ‘There was something in the 
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way which kept him in town. Mr. Bruff volunteered to take his 
place, and make a holiday of it till Monday morning. By-the-by, 
Mr. Bruff, I’m ordered to take exercise, and I don’t like it. That,” 
added Aunt Ablewhitc, pointing out of window to an invalid going 
by in a chair on wheels, drawn by a man, ‘‘ is my idea of exercise. If 
it’s air you want, you get it in your chair. And if it’s fatigue you 
want, I am sure it’s fatiguing enough to look at the man.” 

Rachel stood silent, at a window by herself, with her eyes fixed 
on the sea. 

‘Tired, love?” I inquired. 

“No. Qnly a little out of spirits,” she answered. ‘I have 
often seen the sca, on our Yorkshire coast, with that light on it. 
And I was thinking, Drusilla, of the days that can never come 
again.” 

i Mr. Bruff remained to dinner, and stayed through the evening. 
The more I saw of him, the more certain I felt that he had some 
private end to serve in coming to Brighton. I watched him 
carefully. He maintained the same appearance of ease, and talked 
the same godless gossip, hour after hour, until it was time to take 
leave. As he shook hands with Rachel, I caught his hard and 
cunning eye resting on her for a moment with a peculiar interest and 
attention. She was plainly concerned in the object that he had in 
view. He said nothing out of the common to her or to any one on 
leaving. He invited himself to luncheon the next day, and then he 
went away to his hotel. 

It was impossille the next morning to get my Aunt Ablewhite 
out of her dressing-gown in time for church. Her invalid daughter 
(suffering from nothing, in my opinion, but incurable laziness, 
inherited from her mother) announced that she meant to remain in 
bed for the day. Rachel and I went alone together to church. A 
magnificent sermon was preached by my gifted friend on the 
heathen indifference of the world to tho sinfulness of little sins. 
For more than an hour his eloquence (assisted by his glorious voice) 
thundered through the sacred edifice. I said to Rachel, when we 
came out, ‘‘ Has it found its way to your heart, dear?’’ And she 
answered, ‘‘No; it has only made my head ache.” This might 
have been discouraging to some people; but, once embarked on a 
career of manife:st usefulness, nothing discourages Me. 

We found Aunt Ablewhite and Mr. Bruff at luncheon. When 
Rachel declined eating anything, and gave as a reason for it that she 
was suffering from a headache, the lawyer's cunning instantly saw, 
and seized, the chance that she had given him. 

‘‘There is only one remedy for a headache,” said this horrible 
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old man. ‘A walk, Miss Rachel, is the thing to cure you. I am 
entirely at your service, if you will honour me by accepting my arm.” 

** With the greatest pleasure. A walk is the very thing I was 
longing for.” 

‘It’s past two,” I gently suggested. ‘‘ And the afternoon 
service, Rachel, begins at three. 

‘‘ How can you expect me to go to church again,” she asked, 
petulantly, ‘‘ with such a headache as mine?” 

Mr. Bruff officiously opened the door for her. In another 
minute more they were both out of the house. I don’t know when I 
have felt the solemn duty of interfering so strongly as I felt it at that 
moment. Lut what was to be done? Nothing was to be done but 
to interfere at tho first opportunity, later in the day. 

On my return from the afternoon service I found that they had 
just got back. Ono look at them told me that tho lawyer had said 
what he wanted to say. I had never before seen Rachel so silent 
and so thoughtful. I had never before seen Mr. Bruff pay her such 
devoted attention, and look at her with such marked respect. He 
had (or pretended that he had) an engagement to dinner that day— 
and he took an early leave of us all; intending to go back to London 
by the first train the next morning. 

‘Are you sure of your own resolution ?”’ he said to Rachel at 
the door. 

‘* Quite sure,’ she answered—and so they parted. 

The moment his back was turned, Rachel withdrew to her own 
room. She never appeared at dinner. Her maid (the person with 
the cap-ribbons) was sent downstairs to announce that her headache 
had returned. Iran up to her and made all sorts of sisterly offers 
through the door. It was locked, and she kept it locked. Plenty 
of obstructive material to work on here! I felt greatly cheered and 
stimulated by her locking the door. 

When her cup of tea went up to her the next morning, I 
followed it in. Isat by her bedside and said a few earnest words. 
She listened with languid civility. I noticed my serious friend’s 
precious publications huddled together on a table in a corner. Had 
she chanced to look into them ?—I asked. Yes—and they had not 
interested her. Would she allow me to read a few passages of the 
deepest interest, which had probably escaped her eye? No, not 
now—she had other things to think of. She gave these answers, 
with her attention apparently absorbed in folding and refolding the 
frillng of her night-gown. It was plainly necessary to rouse her 
by some reference to those worldly interests which she still had at 
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‘Do you know, love,” I said, ‘‘I had an odd fancy, yesterday, 
about Mr. Bruff? I thought, when I saw you after your walk with 
him, that he had been telling you some bad news.” 

Her fingers dropped from the frilling of her night-gown, and her 
fierce black eyes flashed at me. 

‘‘Quite the contrary!’ she said. ‘‘It was news I was 
interested in hearing—and I am deeply indebted to Mr. Bruff for 
telling me of it.” 

‘“Yes ?”’ I said, in a tone of gentle intcrest. 

Her fingers went back to the frilling, and she turned her head 
sullenly away from me. I had been met in this manner, in the 
course of plying the good work, hundreds of times. She merely 
stimulated me to try again. In my dauntless zeal for her welfare, I 
ran the great risk, and openly alluded to her marriage engagement. 

‘‘News you were interested in hearing?” I repeated. ‘I 
suppose, my dear Rachel, that must be news of Mr. Godfrey Able- 
white ?”’ 

She started up in the bed, and turned deadly pale. It was 
evidently on the tip of her tongue to retort on me with the unbridled 
insolence of former times. She checked herself—laid her head back 
on the pillow—considercd a minute—and then answered in these 
remarkable words : 

“7 shall never marry Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite.” 

It was my turn to start at that. 

‘* What can you possibly mean ?”’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ The marriage 
is considered by the whole family as a settled thing!” 

‘‘Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite is expected here to-day,” she said, 
doggedly. ‘‘ Wait till he comes—and you will see.” 

‘‘ But my dear Rachel . 

She rang the bell at the head of her bed. The person with the 
cap-ribbons appeared. 

‘Penelope! my bath.”’ ; 

Let me give her her due. In the state of my feclings at that 
moment, | do sincerely believe that she had hit on tho only possible 
way of forcing me to leave the room. 

By the mere worldly mind my position towards Rachel might 
have been viewed as presenting difficulties of no ordinary kind. I 
had reckoned on leading her to higher things by means of a little 
earnest exhortation on the subject of her marriage. And now, if 
she was to be believed, no such event as her marriage was to take 
place at all. But ah, my friends! a working Christian of my 
experience (with an evangelising prospect before her) takes broader 
views than these. Supposing Rachel really broke off the marriage, on 
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which the Ablewhites, father and son, counted as a settled thing, 
what would be the result? It could only end, if she held firm, in 
an exchanging of hard words and bitter accusations on both sides. 
And what would be the effect on Rachcl when the stormy interview 
was over? <A salutary moral depression would be the effect. Her 
pride would be exhausted, her stubbornucss would be exhausted, by 
the resolute resistance which it was in her character to make under the 
circumstances. She would turn for sympathy to the nearest person 
who had sympathy to offer. And I was that nearest person— 
brimful of comfort, charged to overflowing with seasonable and 
reviving words. Never had the evangelising prospect looked brighter, 
to my eyes, than it looked now. 

She came down to breakfast, but she ate nothing, and hardly 
uttered a word. 

After breakfast she wandered listlessly from room to room—then 
suddenly roused herself, and opened the piano. The music she 
selected to play was of the most scandalously profane sort, associated 
with performances on the stage which it curdles one’s blood to think 
of. It would have been premature to interfere with her at such a 
time as this. I privately ascertained the hour at which Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite was expected, and then I escaped the music by leaving 
the house. 

Being out alone, I took the opportunity of calling upon my two 
resident friends. It was an indescribable luxury to find myself 
indulging in earnest conversation with serious persons. Infinitely 
encouraged and refreshed, I turned my steps back again to the 
house, in excellent time to await the arrival of our expected visitor. 
I entered the dining-room, always empty at that hour of the day, and 
found myself face to face with Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite ! 

He made no attempt to fly the place. Quite the contrary. He 
advanced to meet me with the utmost eagerness. 

‘‘Dear Miss Clack, I have been only waiting to see you, 
Chance set me free of. my London engagements to-day sooner than I 
had expected, and I have got here, in consequence, earlier than my 
appointed time.”’ 

Not the slightest embarrassment encumbered his explanation, 
though this was his first meeting with me after the scene in Montagu 
Square. He was not aware, it is true, of my having beon a witness 
of that scene. But he knew, on the other hand, that my attendances 
at the Mothers’ Small-Clothes, and my relations with friends 
attached to other charities, must have informed me of his shameless 
neglect of his Ladies and of his Poor. And yet there he was before me, 
in full possession of his charming voice and his irresistible smile ! 
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‘‘ Have you seen Rachel yet ?”’ I asked. 

He sighed gently, and took me by the hand. I should certainly 
have snatched my hand away, if tho manner in which he gave his 
answer had not paralysed me with astonishment. 

‘‘T have seen Rachel,” he said with perfect tranquillity. ‘You 
are aware, dear friend, that she was engaged tome? Well, she 
has taken a sudden resolution to break the engagement. Reflection 
has convinced her that she will best consult her welfare and mine 
by retracting a rash promise, and leaving me free to make some 
happier choice elsewhere. That is the only reason she will give, 
and the only answer she will make to every question that I can ask 
of her.” 

‘‘ What have you done on your side ?”’ I inquired. ‘ Have you 
submitted ? ” 

“Yes,” he said with the most unruffled composure, ‘“‘I have 
submitted.” 

His conduct, under the circumstances, was so utterly incon- 
ceivable, that I stood bewildered with my hand in his. It is a pieco 
of rudeness to stare at anybody, and it is an act of indelicacy to stare 
ata gentleman. I committed both thosc improprieties. And I said, 
as if in a dream, ‘‘ What docs it mcan ? ” 

‘‘ Permit me to tell you,” he replied. ‘‘ And suppose we sit 
down ?”’ 

He led me toachair. I have an indistinet remembrance that 
he was very affectionate. 1 don’t think he put his arm round my 
waist to support me—but I am not sure. I was quite helpless, and 
his ways with ladies wero very endearing. At any rate, we sat 
down. I can answer for that, if I can answer for nothing more. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘‘ Thave lost a beautiful girl, an excellent social position, and a hand- 
some income,’ Mr. Godfrey began ; ‘‘ and I have submitted to it with- 
out a struggle. What can be the motive for such extraordinary 
vonduct as that ® My precious friend, there is no motive.”’ 

“No motive ?”’ I repeated. 

‘‘ Let me appeal, my dear Miss Clack, to your experience of 
shildren,’’ he went on. ‘A child pursues a certain course of conduct. 
You are greatly struck by it, and you attempt to get at the motive. 
The dear little thing is incapable of telling you its motive. You might 
as well ask the grass why it grows, or the birds why they sing. Well! 
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In this matter, I am like the dear little thing—like the grass—like 
the birds. I don’t know why I made a proposal of marriage to Miss 
Verinder. I don’t know why I have shamefully neglected my dear 
Ladies. I don't know why I have apostatised from the Mothers’- 
Small-Clothes. You say to the clild, Why have you been naughty ? 
And the little angel puts its finger into its mouth, and doesn’t know. 
My case exactly, Miss Clack! I couldn’t confess it to anybody else. 
I feel impelled to confess it 10 you /”’ 

I began to recover myself. A mental problem was involved here. 
I am deeply interested in mental problems—and I am not, it is thought, 
without some skill in solving them. 

‘ Best of friends, exert your intellect, and help me,” he proceeded. 
‘* Tell me—why does atime come when these matrimonial proccedings 
of mine begin to look Jike something done in a dream? = Why docs 
it suddenly occur to me that my true happiness is in helping my dear 
Ladies, in going my modest round of useful work, in saying my few 
earnest words when called on by my Chairman? What do I want 
with a position? I have gota position. What do I want with an 
income ? I can pay for my bread and cheese, and my nice little 
lodging, and my two coats a year. What do I want with Miss Verin- 
der? She has told me with her own lips (this, dear lady, is between 
ourselves) that she loves another mun, and that her only idea in 
marrying me is to tryand put that other man out of her head. What 
a horrid union is this! Oh, dear me, what a horrid union is this! 
Such are my reflections, Miss Clack, on my way to Brighton. I 
approach Rachel with the fecling of a criminal who is going to receive 
his sentence. When I find that she has changed her mind too— 
when I hear her propose to break the engagement—I cxperience 
(there is no sort of doubt about it) a most overpowering sense of 
relief. ‘A month ago I was pressing her rapturously to my bosom. 
An hour ago, the happiness of knowing that I shall never press her 
again, intoxicates me like strong liquor. The thing seems impossible 
—the thing can’t be. And yet there are the facts, as I had the honour 
of stating them when we first sat down together in these two chairs. 
I have lost a beautiful girl, an excellent social position, und a hand- 
some income; and I have submitted to it without a struggle. Can 
you account for it, dear friend? It’s quite beyond me.” 

His magnificent head sank on his breast, and he gave up his own 
mental problem in despair. 

I was deeply touched. The case (if I may speak as a spiritual 
physician) was now quite plain to me. It is no uncommon event, in 
the experience of us all, to see the possessors of exalted ability ocea- 
sionally humbled to the level of the most poorly-gifted people about 
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thom. The object, no doubt, in the wise economy of Providence, is 
to remind greatness that it is mortal, and that the power which has 
conferred it can also take it away. It was now—to my mind—easy 
to discern one of these salutary humiliations in the deplorable pro- 
ceedings on dear Mr. Godfrey’s part, of which I had been the unseen 
witness. And it was equally easy to recognise the welcome reap- 
pearance of his own finer nature in the horror with which he recoiled 
from the idea of a marriage with Rachel, and in the charming eager- 
ness which he showed to return to his Ladies and his Poor. 

I put this view before him in a few simple and sisterly words. 
His joy was beautiful to see. He compared himself, as I went on, 
to a lost man emerging from the darkness into the light. When I 
answered fora loving reception of him at the Mothers’ Small-Clothes, 
the grateful heart of our Christian Hero overflowed. He pressed my 
hands alternately to his lips. Overwhelmed by the exquisite triumph 
of having got him back among us, [ let him do what he liked with 
my hands. I closed my cyes. I felt my head, in an ecstasy of 
spiritual self-forgetfulness, sinking on his shoulder. In a moment 
more I should certainly have swooned away in his arms, but for an 
interruption from the outcr world, which brought me to myself again. 
A horrid rattling of knives und forks sounded outside the door, and 
the footman came in to lay the table for luncheon. 

Mr. Godfrey started up, and looked at the clock on the mantel- 

lece. 
ae How time flies with you!” he exclaimed. ‘I shall barely 
catch the train.” 

I ventured on asking why he was in such a hurry to get back to 
town. His answer reminded me of family difficulties that were still 
to be reconciled, and of family disagreements that were yet to come. 

‘‘T have heard from my father,” he said. ‘‘ Business obliges 
him to leave Frizinghall for London to-day, and he proposes coming 
on here, either this evening or to-morrow. I must tell him what 
has happened between Rachel and me. His heart is set on our 
marriage—there will be great difficulty, I fear, in reconciling him 
to the breaking-off of the engagement. I must stop him, for all our 
sakes, from coming here till he is reconciled. Best and dearest of 
friends, we shall meet again! ”’ 

With those words he hurried out. In equal haste on my side, I 
ran upstairs to compose myself in my own room before meeting Aunt 
Ablewhite and Rachel at the luncheon-table. 

I am well aware—to dwell for a moment yet on the subject of 
Mr. Godfrey—that the all-profaning opinion of the world has charged 
him with having his own private reasons for releasing Rachel from 
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her engagement, at the first opportunity she gave him. It has also 
reached my ears, that his anxiety to recover his place in my estima- 
tion has been attributed, in certain quarters, to a mercenary eager- 
ness to make his peace (through me) with a venerable committee- 
woman at the Mothers’ Small-Clothes, abundantly blessed with the 
goods of this world, and a beloved and intimate friend of my own. 
T only notice these odious slanders for the sake of declaring that 
they never had 2 moment’s influence on my mind. In obedience to 
my instructions, I have exhibited tho fluctuations in my opinion of 
our Christian Hero, exactly as I find them recorded in my diary. 
In justice to myself, let me here add that, onco reinstated in his 
place in my estimation, my gifted friend never lost that placo again. 
I write with the tears in my eyes, burning to say more. But no—I 
am cruelly limited to my actual experience of persons and things. 
In less than a month from the time of which I am now writing, 
events in the money-markct (which diminished even my miserable 
little income) forced me into foreign exile, and left me with nothing 
but a loving remembrance of Mr. Godfrey which the slander of the 
world has assailed, and assailed in vain. 

Let me dry my cyes, and return to my narrative. ‘ 

I went downstairs to luncheon, naturally anxious to see how 
Rachel was affected by her release from her marriage engagement. 

It appeared to me—but I own I am a poor authority in such 
matters—that the recovery of her freedom had sect her thinking again 
of that other man whom she loved, and that she was furious with 
herself for not being able to control a revulsion of feeling of which 
she was secretly ashamed. Who was the man? I had my suspi- 
clons—but it was needless to waste time in idlo gpeculation. When 
I had converted her, she would, as a matter of course, have no con- 
cealments from Me. I should hear all about the man; I should 
hear all about the Moonstone. If I had had no higher object in 
stirring her up to a sense of spiritual things, the motive of relieving 
her mind of its guilty secrets would have been cuough of itself to 
encourage me to go on. 

Aunt Ablewhite took her exercise in the afternoon in an invalid 
chair. Rachel accompanied her. ‘I wish I could drag the chair,”’ 
she broke out, recklessly. ‘‘I wish I could fatigue myself till I was 
ready to drop.”’ 

She was in the same humour in the evening. I discovered in 
one of my friend’s precious publications—the Life, Letters, and 
Labours of Miss Jane Ann Stamper, forty-fourth edition—passages 
which bore with a marvellous appropriateness on Rachel’s present 
position. Upon my proposing to read them, she went to the piano. 
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Conceive how little she must havo known of serious people, if she 
supposed that my patience was to be exhausted in that way! I kept 
Miss Jane Ann Stamper by me, and waited for events with the most 
unfaltering trust in the future. 

Old Mr. Ablewhite never made his appearance that night. But 
I knew the importance which his worldly greed attached to his son’s 
marriage with Miss Verinder—and I felt a positive conviction (do 
what Mr. Godfrey might to prevent it) that we should see him the 
next day. With his interference in the matter, the storm on which 
I had counted would ecrtainly come, and the salutary exhaustion of 
Rachel’s resisting powers would as certainly follow. Iam not igno- 
rant that old Mr. Ablewhite has the reputation generally (especially 
among his in{feriors) of being a remarkably good-natured man. Ac- 
cording to my observation of him, ho deserves his reputation as long 
as he has his own way, and not a moment longer. 

The next day, exactly as I had foreseen, Aunt Ablewhite was as 
near to being astonished as her nature would permit, by the sudden 
appearance of her husband. He had barely been a minute in the 
house, before he was followed, to my astonishment this time, by an 
unexpected complication, in the shape of Mr. Bruff. 

I never remember fecling the presence of the lawyor to be more 
unwelcome than I felt it at that moment. He looked ready for 
anything in the way of an obstructive proceeding—capable even of 
keeping the peace, with Rachel for one of the combatants ! 

“This is a pleasant surprise, sir,”’ said Mr. Ablewhite, addressing 
himself with his deceptive eordiality to Mr. Braff. ‘* When I left 
your office yesterday, I didn't expect to have the honour of seeing 
you at Brighton to-day.” 

‘‘T turned over our conversation in my mind, after you had 
gone,” replicd Mr. Bruff. ‘‘ And it occurred to me that I might 
perhaps be of some use on this occasion. I was just in time to 
catch the train, and I had uo opportunity of discovering the carriage 
in which you were travclling.” 

Having given that explanation, he seated himself by Rachel. 
I retired modestly to a corner—with Miss Jane Ann Stamper on 
my lap, in case of emergency. My aunt sat at the window; placidly 
fanning herself as usual. Mr. Ablewhite stood up in the middle of 
the room, with his bald head much pinker than I had ever seen it yet, 
and addressed himself in the most affectionate manner to his niece. 

‘Rachel, my dear, he said, ‘‘I have heard some very extra- 
ordinary news from Godfrey. And I am here to inquire about it. 
You have a sitting-room of your own in this house. Will you honour 
me by showing me the way to it.” 
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Rachel never moved. Whether she was determined to bring 
matters to a crisis, or whether she was prompted by some private 
sign from Mr. Bruff, is moro than I ean tell. She declined doing old 
Mr. Ablewhite the honour of conducting him into her sitting-room. 

‘‘ Whatever you wish to say to me,” sho answered, ‘can be 
said lere—in the presence of my relatives, and in the presence ”’ 
(she looked at Mr. Bruff) ‘‘ of my mother’s trusted old friend.” 

‘‘ Just as you please, my dear,” said the amiable Mr. Ablewhite. 
He took achair. The rest of them looked at his face—as if they 
expected it, after seventy years of worldly training, to speak the 
truth. J looked at the top of his bald head; having noticed on 
other occasions that the temper which was really in him had a habit 
of registering itself there. 

‘‘Some wecks ago,” pursued tho old gentleman, ‘my son 
informed me that Miss Verinder had done him the honour to engage 
herself to marry him. Is it possible, Rachel, that he ean have mis- 
interpreted—or presumed upon—what you really said to him ?”’ 

‘‘ Certainly not,” she replied. ‘(I did engage mysclf to marry him.” 

‘Very frankly answered!” said Mr. Ablewhite. ‘‘ And most 
satisfactory, my dear, so far. In respect to what happened somo 
weeks since, Godfrey has made no mistake. The error 1s evidently 
in what he told me yesterday. I begin to see it now. You and he 
have had a lovers’ quarrel—and my foolish son has interpreted it 
seriously. Ah! I should have known better than that at his age.” 

The fallen nature in LRachcl—the mother live, so to speak— 
began to chafe at this. 

‘‘ Pray let us understand each other, Mr. Ablewhuite,” she said. 
‘© Nothing in the Icast like a quarrel took place yesterday between 
your son and me. If he told you that 1 proposcd breaking off our 
marriage engagement, and that he agreed on his side—he told you 
the truth.”’ 

The self-registering thermometer at the top of Mr. Ablewhite’s 
bald head, began to indicate a rise of temper. Lis face was more 
amiable than ever—but there was the pink at the top of his face, a 
shade deeper already ! 

‘Come, come, my dear!” he said, in his most soothing manner, 
‘“now don’t be angry, and don’t be hard on poor Godfrey! He has 
evidently said some unfortunate thing. He was always clumsy from 
a child—but he means well, Rachel, he means well!” 

‘‘ Mr. Ablewhite, I have cither expressed myself very badly, or 
you are purposely mistaking me. Once for all, it is a settled thing 
between your son and myself that we remain, for the rest of our lives, 
cousins and nothing more. Is that plain enough?” 
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The tone in which she said those words made it impossible, even 
for old Mr. Ablewhite, to mistake her any longer. His ther 
mometer went up another degree, and his voice when ho next spoke, 
seased to be the voice which is appropriate to a notoriously good- 
natured man. 

‘‘T am to understand, then,” he said, ‘‘ that your marriage 
engagement is broken off ?”’ 

‘You are to understand that, Mr. Ablewhite, if you please.”’ 

‘‘T am also to take it as a matter of fact that the proposal to 
withdraw from the engagement came, in the first instance, from 
you?” 

‘Tt came, in the first instance, from me. And it met, as I have 
told you, with your son’s consent and approval.” 

The thermometer went up to the top of the register. I mean, 
the pink changed suddenly to scarlet. 

‘*My son is a mean-spirited hound!” cried this furious old 
worldling. ‘'In justice to myself as his father—not in justice to 
him—I beg to ask you, Miss Verinder, what complaint you have to 
wake of Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite ?”’ 

Here Mr. Bruff interfered for the first time. 

‘‘ You are not bound to answer that question,” he said to Rachel. 

Old Mr. Ablewhite fastened on him instantly. 

‘* Don’t forget, sir,” he said, ‘‘ that you aro a self-invited guest 
here. Your interference would have come with a better grace if 
you had waited until it was asked for.” 

Mr. Bruff took no notice. The smooth varnish on his wicked 
old face never cracked. Rachel thanked him for the advice he had 
given to her, and then turned to old Mr. Ablewhite—preserving her 
composure in a manner which (having regard to her age and her sex) 
was simply awful to see. 

‘‘Your son put the same question to me which you have just 
asked,’ she said. ‘‘I had only one answer for him, and I have only 
one answer for you. I proposed that we should release each other, 
because reflection had convinced me that I should best consult his 
welfare and mine by retracting a rash promise, and leaving him free 
to make his choice elsewhere.”’ 

‘‘ What has my son done ?’”’ persisted Mr. Ablewhite. ‘‘I have 
a right to know that. What has my son done?” 

She persisted just as obstinately on her side. 

‘‘ You have had the only explanation which I think it necessary 
to give to you, or to him,’’ she answered. 

‘‘In plain English, it’s your sovereign will and pleasure, Miss 
Verinder, to jilt my son?” 
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Rachel was silent for a moment. Sitting close behind her, I 
leard her sigh. Mr. Bruff took her hand, and gave it a little 
squeeze. She recovered herself, and answered Mr. Ablewhite as 
boldly as ever. 

‘‘T have exposed myself to worse misconstruction than that,” 
she said. ‘‘ And I have borne it patiently. Tho time has gone by, 
when you could mortify mo by calling me a jilt.” 

She spoke with a bitterness of tone which satisfied me that the 
scandal of the Moonstone had been in some way recalled to her mind. 
‘‘T have no more to say,” she added, wearily, not addressing the 
words to any one in particular, and looking away from us all, out of 
the window that was nearest to her. 

Mr. Ablewhite got upon his feet, and pushed away his chair so 
violently that it toppled over and fell on the floor. 

‘‘T have something more to say on my side,” he announced, 
bringing down the flat of his hand on the table with a bang. ‘1 
have to say that if my son doesn’t feel this insult, I do!” 

Rachel started, and looked at him in sudden surprise. 

‘‘ Insult ?”’ she repeated. ‘‘ What do you mean ?”’ 

“Insult!” reiterated Mr. Ablewhite. ‘‘I know your motive, 
Miss Verinder, for breaking your promise to my son! I know it as 
certainly as if you had confessed it in so many words. Your cursed 
family pride is insulting Godfrey, as it insulted me when I married 
your aunt. Her family—her beggarly family—turned their backs on 
her for marrying an honest man, who had made his own place and 
won his own fortune. I had no ancestors. I wasn’t descended from 
a set of cut-throat scoundrels who lived by robbery and murder, I 
couldn’t point to the time when the Ablewhites hadn’t a shirt to their 
backs, and couldn’t sign their own names. Ha! ha! I wasn’t good 
enough for the Herncastles, when J married. And, now it comes to 
the pinch, my son isn’t good enough for you. I suspected it, all 
along. You have got the Herncastle blood in you, my young lady! 
I suspected it all along.” 

‘*A very unworthy suspicion,” remarked Mr. Bruff. ‘I am 
astonished that you have the courage to acknowledge it.” 

Before Mr. Ablewhite could find words to answer in, Rachel 
spoke in a tone of the most exasperating contempt. 

‘‘ Surely,” she said to the lawyer, ‘‘ this is beneath notice. If 
he can think in that way, let us leave him to think as he pleases.” 

From scarlet, Mr. Ablewhite was now becoming purple. He 
gasped for breath; he looked backwards and forwards from Rachel to 
Mr. Bruff in such a frenzy of rage with both of them that he didn't 
know which to attack first. His wife, who had sat impenetrably 
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fanning herself up to this time, began to be alarmed, and attempted, 
quite uselessly, to quiet him. I had, throughout this distressing 
interview, felt more than one inward call to interfere with a few 
earnest words, and had controlled myself under a dread of the 
possible results, very unworthy of a Christian Englishwoman who 
looks, not to what is meanly prudent, but to what is morally right. 
At the point at which matters had now arrived, I rose superior to all 
considerations of mere expediency. If I had contemplated interposing 
any remonstrance of my own humble devising, I might possibly have 
still hesitated. But the distressing domestic emergency which now 
confronted me, was most marvellously and beautifully provided for in 
the Correspondence of Miss Jane Ann Stamper—Letter one thousand 
and one, on ‘‘ Peace in Families.”’ I rose in my modest corner, and 
I opened my precious book. 

‘¢Dear Mr. Ablewhite,” I said, ‘“‘ one word! ”’ 

When I first attracted the attention of the company by rising, I 
could see that he was on the point of saying something rude to me. 
My sisterly form of address checked him. He stared at me in heathen 
astonishment. 

‘‘ As an affectionate well-wisher and friend,’ I proceeded, ‘‘ and 
as one long accustomed to arouse, convince, prepare, enlighten, and 
fortify others, permit me to take the most pardonable of all liberties— 
the liberty of composing your mind.” 

He began to recover himself; he was on the point of breaking 
out—he would have broken out, with anybody else. But my voice 
(habitually gentle) possesses a high note or so, in emergencies. In 
this emergency, I felt imperatively called upon to have the highest 
voice of the two. 

I held up my precious book before him ; I rapped the open page 
impressively with my forefinger. ‘‘ Not my words!” I exclaimed, 
in a burst of fervent interruption. ‘*Oh, don’t suppose that I 
claim attention for My humble words! Manna in the wilderness, 
Mr. Ablewhito! Dew on the parched earth! Words of comfort, 
words of wisdom, words of love—the blessed, blessed, blessed words 
of Miss Jane Ann Stamper!” 

I was stopped there by a momentary impediment of the breath. 
Before I could recover myself, this monster in human form shouted 
out furiously,— 

‘‘ Miss Jane Ann Stamper be 

It is impossible for mo to write the awful word, which is here 
represented by a blank. I shrieked as it passed his lips; I flew te 
my little bag on tho side table; I shook out all my tracts ; I seized 
tbe one particalar tract on profane swearing, entitled, ‘‘ Hush, for 
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Heaven’s Sake!’’; I handed it to him with an expression of 
agonised entreaty. He tore it in two, and threw it back at me 
across the table. The rest of them rose in alarm, not knowing 
what might happen next. I instantly sat down again in my corner. 
There had once been an occasion, under somewhat similar circum- 
stances, when Miss Jane Ann Stamper had been taken by the two 
shoulders and turned out of a room. I waited, inspired by her 
spirit, for a repetition of her martyrdom. 

But no—it was not to be. Jiis wife was the next person whom 
he addressed. ** Who—who—who,” he said, stammering with 
rage, ‘“‘asked this unpudent fanatic into the house? Did vou ?” 

Before Aunt Ablewhite could say a word, Rachel answered for her. 

‘‘ Miss Clack is here,”’ she said, ‘fas my guest.” 

Those words had a singular effect on Mr. Ablewhite. They 
suddenly changed him trom a man in a state of red-hot anger to a 
man in a state of icy-cold contempt. It was plain to everybody 
that Rachel had said something—short and plaim as her answer had 
been—which gave him the upper hand of her at last. 

“Oh?” he said. +f Miss Cluck is here as your guest—in my 
house ? ” 

It was Rachel’s turn to lose her temper at that. Her colour 
rose, and her eyes brightened fiercely. She turned to the Jawyer, 
and, pointing to Mr. Ablewhite, asked haughtily, ‘‘ What does he 
mean ?” 

Mr. Bruff interfered for the third time. 

‘‘You appear to forget,” he said, addressing Mr. Ablewhite, 
‘that you took this house ay Miss Verinder’s guardian, for Miss 
Verinder’s use.” 

‘Not quite so fast,” interposed Mr. Ablewhite. ‘*I have a last 
word to say, which I should have said some time since, if this . 
He looked my way, pondering what abominable name he should call 
me—‘‘if this Rampant Spinster had not interrupted us. 1 beg to 
inform you, sir, that, if my son is uot good enough to be Miss 
Verinder’s husband, I cannot presume to consider his father good 
enough to be Miss Verinder’s guardian. Understand, if you please, 
that I refuse to accept the position which is offered to me by Lady 
Verinder’s will. In your legal phrase, I decline to act. This house 
has necessarily been hired in my name. I take the entire responsi- 
bility of it on my shoulders. It is my house. I can keep it, or let. 
it, just as I please. I havo no wish to hurry Miss Verinder. On 
the contrary, I beg her to remove her guest and her iuggage, at her 
own entire convenience.’ He made a low bow, and walked out of 
the room. 

16 
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That was Mr. Ablewhite’s revenge on Rachel, for refusing to 
marry his son! 

The instant the door closed, Aunt Ablewhite exhibited a pheno- 
menon which silenced us all. She became endowed with energy 
enough to cross the room ! 

‘‘ My dear,’’ she said, taking Rachel by the hand, ‘‘I should be 
ashamed of my husband, if I didn’t know that it is his temper which 
has spoken to you, and not himself. You,” continued Aunt Able- 
white, turning on me in my corner with another endowment of 
energy, in her looks this time instead of her limbs—‘‘ you are the 
mischievous person who irritated him. I hope I shall never see you 
or your tracts again.’”’ She went back to Rachel and kissed her. 
‘‘I beg your pardon, my dear,” she said, ‘‘in my husband’s name. 
What can I do for you ?”” 

Consistently perverse in everything—capricious and unreasonable 
in all the actions of her life—Rachel melted into tears at those com- 
monplace words, and returned her aunt’s kiss in silence. 

‘Tf I may be permitted to answer for Miss Verinder,” said Mr. 
Bruff, ‘‘ might I ask you, Mrs. Ablewhite, to send Penelope down 
with her mistress’s bonnet and shawl. Leave us ten minutes toge- 
ther,” he added, in a lower tone, ‘‘ and you may rely on my setting 
matters right, to your satisfaction as well as to Rachel’s.”’ 

The trust of the family in thi» man was something wonderful to 
see. Without a word more, on her side, Aunt Ablewhite left the room. 

‘}Ah!” said Mr. Braff, looking after her. ‘‘ The Herncastle 
blood has its drawbacks, I admit. Dut there 7s something in good 
breeding after all!” 

Having mado that purely worldly remark, he looked hard at my 
corner, as if he expected me to go. My interest in Rachel—an 
infinitely higher interest than his—rivetted me to my chair. 

Mr. Bruff gave it up, cxactly as he had given it up at Aunt 
Verinder’s, in Montagu Square. He led Rachel to a chair by the 
window, and spoke to her there. 

‘‘ My dear young lady,” he said, ‘‘ Mr. Ablewhite’s conduct has 
naturally shocked you, and taken you by surprise. If it was worth 
while to contest the question with such a man, we might soon show 
him that he is not to have things all his own way. But it isn’t 
worth while. You were quite right in what you said just now; he 
is beneath our notice.”’ 

He stopped, and looked round at my corner. I sat there quite 
immovable, with my tracts at my elbow, and with Miss Jane Ann 
Stamper on my lap. 

‘‘ You know,” he resumed, turning back again to Rachel, * that 
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it was part of your poor mother’s fine nature always to see the best 
of the people about her, and never the worst. She named her 
brother-in-law your guardian because she believed in him, and 
because she thought it would please her sister. I had never liked 
Mr. Ablewhite myself, and I induced your mother to let me insert, 
a clause in the will, empowering her executors, in certain events, to 
consult with me about the appointment of a new guardian. One 
of those events has happened to-day; and I find myself in a posi- 
tion to end all these dry business details, I hope agreeably, with a 
message from my wife. Will you honour Mrs. Bruff by becoming 
her guest ? And will you remain under my roof, and be one of my 
family, until we wise people have laid our heads together, and have 
settled what is to be done next ?”’ 

At those words, I rose to interfere. Mr. Bruff had done exactly 
what I had dreaded he would do, when he asked Mrs. Ablewhite 
for Rachel’s bonnet and shawl. 

Before I could interpose a word, Rachel had accepted his invi- 
tation in the warmest terms. If I suffered the arrangement thus 
made between them to be carried out—if she once passed the 
threshold of Mr. Bruff’s door—farewell to the fondest hope of my 
life, the hope of bringing my lost sheep back to the fold! The 
bare idea of such a calamity as this quite overwhelmed me. I cast 
the miserable trammels of worldly discretion to the winds, and spoke 
with the fervour that filled me, in the words that came first. ‘ 

“Stop!” I said— stop! Imust be heard. Mr. Bruff! you 
are not related to her, and I am. / invite her—I summon the 
executors to appoint me guardian. Rachel, dearest Rachel, I offer 
you my modest home; come to London by the next train, love, 
and share it with me!”’ 

Mr. Bruff said nothing. Rachel looked at me with a cruei 
astonishment which she made no effort to conceal. 

‘You are very kind, Drusilla,” she said. ‘IT shall hope to 
visit you whenever I happen to be in London. But I have accepted 
Mr. Bruff’s invitation, and I think it will be best, for the present, 
if I remain under Mr. Bruff’s care.” 

“Oh, don’t say so!” I pleaded. ‘I can’t part with you, 
Nachel,—TI can’t part with you!” 

I tried to fold her in my arms. But she drew back. My 
fervour did not communicate itself; 1¢ only alarmed her. 

‘‘ Surely,” she said, ‘‘this is a very unnecessary display of 
agitation ? I don’t understand it.” 

‘*No more do I,” said Mr. Bruff. 

Their hardness—their hideous, worldly hardness—revolted me. 
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‘6 Oh, Rachel! Rachel!” I burst out. ‘‘ Haven’t you seen yet, 
that my heart yearns to make a Christian of you? Has no inner 
voice told you that I am trying to do for you, what I was trying 
to do for your dear mother when death snatched her out of my hands?”’ 

Rachel advanced a step nearer, and looked at me very strangely. 

‘‘T don’t understand your reference to my mother,’’ she said. 
“‘ Miss Clack, will you have the goodness to explain yourself? ”’ 

Before I could answer, Mr. Bruff came forward, and offering his 
arm to Rachel, tried to lead her out of the room. 

“You had better not pursue the subject, my dear,” he said. 
‘¢ And Miss Clack had better not explain herself.” 

If I had been a stock or a stone, such an interference as this 
must have roused me into testifying to the truth. I put Mr. Bruff 
aside indignantly with my own hand, and, in solemn and suitable 
language, I stated tho view with which sound doctrine does not 
scruple to regard the awful calamity of dying unprepared. 

Rachel started back from mc—I blush to write it—with a scream 
of horror. 

“Come away!” she said to Mr. Bruff. ‘Come away, for 
God’s sake, before that woman can say any more! Oh, think of 
my poor mother’s harmless, uscful, beautiful life! You were at the 
funeral, Mr. Bruff; you saw how everybody loved her; you saw the 
poor helpless people crying at her grave over the loss of their best 
friend. And that wretch stands there, and tries to make me doubt 
that my mother, who was an angel on carth, is an angel in heaven 
now! Don’t stop to talk about it! Come away! It stifles me to 
breathe the same air with her! It frightens me to feel that we are 
in the same room together! ”’ 

Deaf to all remonstrancc, she ran to the door. 

At the same moment, her maid entered with her bonnet and 
shawl. She huddled them on anyhow. ‘Pack my things,” she 
said, ‘‘and bring them to Mr. Bruff’s.” TI attempted to approach 
her—I was shocked and grieved, but, it 1s needless to say, not 
offended. I only wished to say to her, ‘‘ May your hard heart be 
softened! I freely forgive you!” She pulled down her veil, and 
tore her shawl away from my hand, and, hurrying out, shut the door 
in my face. I bore the insult with my customary fortitude. I 
remember it now with my customary superiority to all feeling of 
offence. 

Mr. Bruff had his parting word of mockery for me, before he 
too hurried out, in his turn. 

‘You had better not have explained yourself, Miss Clack,’’ he 
said, and bowed, and left the room. 
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The person with the cap-ribbons followed. 

‘« It’s easy to see who has set them all by the ears together,’’ she 
paid. ‘‘I’m only a poor servant—but’ I declare I’m ashamel + 
you!’ She too went out, and banged the door after her. 

I was left alone in the room. Reviled by them all, deserted by 
them all, I was left alone in the room. 


Is there more to be added to this plain statement of facts—to 
this touching picture of a Christian persecuted by the world? No! 
my diary reminds me that one more of the many chequered chapters 
in my life, ends here. From that day forth, I never saw Raehel 
Verinder again. She had my forgiveness at the time when she 
insulted me. She has had my prayerful good wishes ever since. 
And when I die—to complete the return on my part of good for 
evil—she will have the Life, Letters, and Labours of Miss Jane 
Ann Stamper left her as a legacy by my will. 


Second sarrative. 


Contributed by Maturw Brurr, Solicitor, of Gray’s Inn Square. 





CHAPTER I. 


My fair friend, Miss Clack, having laid down the pen, there are two 
reasons for my taking it up next, in my turn. 

In the first place, I am in a position to throw the necessary 
light on certain points of interest which have thus far been left in 
the dark. Miss Verinder had her own private reason for breaking 
her marriage engagement—and I was at the bottom ofit. Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite had his own private reason for withdrawing all claim to the 
hand of his charming cousin—and I discovered what it was. 

In the second place, it was my good or ill fortune, I hardly know 
which, to find myself personally involved—at the period of which 
I am now writing—in the mystery of the Indian Diamond. I had 
the honour of an interview, at my own office, with an Oriental 
stranger of distinguished manners, who was no other, unquestion- 
ably, than the chief of the three Indians. Add to this, that I met 
with the celebrated traveller, Mr. Murthwaite, the day afterwards, 
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and that I held a conversation with him on the subject of the 
Moonstone, which has a very important bearing on later events. 
And there you have the statement of my claims to fill the position 
which I occupy in these pages. 


The true story of the broken marriage engagement comes first 
in point of time, and must therefore take the first place in the 
present narrative. Tracing my way back along the chain of events, 
from one end to the other, I find it necessary to open the scene, 
oddly enough as you will think, at the bedside of my excellent client 
and friend, the late Sir John Verinder. 

Sir John had his share—perhaps rather a large share—of the 
more harmless and amiable of the weaknesses incidental to humanity. 
Among these, I may mention as applicable to the matter in hand, 
an invincible reluctance—so long as he enjoyed his usual good 
health—to face the responsibility of making his will. Lady Verinder 
exerted her influence to rouse him to a sense of duty in this matter ; 
and I exerted my influence. He admitted the justice of our views 
——but he went no further than that, until he found himself afflicted 
with the illness which ultimately brought him to his grave. Then, 
I was sent for at last, to take my client’s instructions on the subject 
of his will. They proved to be the simplest instructions I had ever 
received in the whole of my professional career. 

Sir John was dozing, when I entered the room. He roused 
himeelf at the sight of me. 

‘‘ How do you do, Mr. Bruff?”’ he said. ‘I shan’t be very 
long about this. And then I'll go to sleep again.”’ He looked on 
with great interest while I collected pens, ink, and paper. ‘‘ Are 
you ready ?’’ he asked. I bowed, and took a dip of ink, and 
waited for my instructions. 

‘¢T leave everything to my wife,’’ said Sir John. ‘‘ That's all.” 
He turned round on his pillow, and composed himself to sleep again. 

I was obliged to disturb him. 

‘sAm I to understand,” I asked, ‘‘ that you leave the whole of 
the property, of every sort and description, of which you die possessed, 
absolutely to Lady Verinder ?”’ 

‘‘'Yes,”’ said Sir John. ‘Only, J put it shorter. Why can’t 
you put it shorter, and let me go to sleep again? Everything to 
my wife. That’s my Will.” 

His property was entirely at his own disposal, and was of two 
kinds. Property in land (I purposely abstain from using technical 
language), and property in money. In the majority of cases, I am 
afraid I should have felt it my duty to my client to ask him to re- 
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consider his Will. In the case of Sir John, I knew Lady Verinder 
to be, not only worthy of the unreserved trust which her husband 
had placed in her (all good wives are worthy of that)—but to be also 
capable of properly administering a trust (which, in my experience 
of the fair sex, not one in a thousand of them is competent to do). 
In ten minutes, Sir John’s Will was drawn, and executed, and Sir 
John himself, good man, was finishing his interrupted nap. 

Lady Verinder amply justified the confidence which her husband 
had placed in her. In the first days of her widowhood, she sent for 
me, and made her Will. The view she took of her position was so 
thoroughly sound and sensible, that I was relieved of all necessity 
for advising her. My responsibility began and ended with shaping 
her instructions into the proper legal form. Before Sir John had 
been a fortnight in his grave, the future of his daughter had been 
most wisely and most affectionately provided for. 

The Will remained in its fireproof box at my office, through more 
years than I like to reckon up. It was not till the summer of 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight that I found occasion to look at it 
again under very melancholy circumstances. 

At the date I have mentioned, the doctors pronounced the sen- 
tence on poor Lady Verinder, which was literally a sentence of death. 
I was the first person whom she informed of her situation; and I 
found her anxious to go over her Will again with me. 

It was impossible to improve the provisions relating to hor 
daughter. But, in the lapse of time, her wishes in regard to certain 
minor legacies, left to different relatives, had undergone some modifi- 
cation ; and it became necessary to add threo or four Codicils to the 
original document. Having dono this at once, for fear of accidents, 
I obtained her ladyship’s permission to embody her recent instruc- 
tions in a second Will. My object was to avoid certain inevitable 
confusions and repetitions which now disfigured the original docu- 
ment, and which, to own the truth, grated sadly on my professional 
sense of the fitness of things. 

The execution of this second Will has been described by Miss 
Clack, who was so obliging as to witness it. So far as regarded 
Rachel Verinder’s pecuniary interests, it was, word for word, the 
exact counterpart of the first Will. The only changes introduced 
related to the appointment of a guardian, and to certain provisions 
concerning that appointment, which were made under my advice. 
On Lady Verinder’s death, the Will was placed in the hands of my 
proctor to be ‘‘ proved ” (as the phrase 1s) in the usual way. 

In about three weeks from that time—as well as I can remember 
-—the first warning reached me of something unusual going on under 
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the surfaco. I happened to be looking in at my friend the proctor's 
office, and I observed that he received me with an appearance of 
greater interest than usual. 

‘‘T have some news for you,” he said. ‘* What do you think I 
heard at Doctor’s Commons this morning? Lady Verinder’s Will 
has becn asked for, and examined, already! ” 

This was news indeed! There was absolutely nothing which 
could be contested in the Will; and there was nobody I could think 
of who had the slightest interest in examining it. (I shall perhaps 
do well if I explain in this place, for the benefit of the few people 
who don’t know it already, that the law allows all Wills to be examined 
at Doctor’s Commons by anybody who applies, on the payment of a 
shilling fee.) 

‘Did you hear who asked for the Will?”’ I asked. 

‘‘ Yes; the clerk had no hesitation in telling me. *Mr. Smalley, 
of the firm of Skipp and Smalley, asked for it. The Will has not 
been copied yct into the great Folio Registers. So there was no 
alternative but to depart from the usual course, and to let him see 
the original document. He looked it over carefully, and made a 
note in his pocket-book. Have you any idea of what he wanted 
with it ?”’ 

I shook my head. ‘TI shall find out,” I answered, ‘‘ before I 
am a day older.” With that I went back at once to my own office. 

If any other firm of solicitors had been concerned in this un- 
accountable examination of my deceased client’s Will, I might have 
found some difficulty in making the necessary discovery. But I had 
a hold over Skipp and Smalley which made my course in this matter 
a comparatively casy onc. My common-law clerk (a most competent 
and excellent man) was a brother of Mr. Smalley’s; and, owing to 
this sort of indirect connection with me, Skipp and Smalley had, for 
some years past, picked up the crumbs that fell from my table, in 
the shape of cases brought to my office, which, for various reasons, 
I did not think it worth while to undertake. My professional patron- 
age was, in this way, of some importance to the firm. I intended, 
if necessary, to remind them of that patronage, on the present 
occasion. 

The moment I got back I spoke to my clerk; and, after telling 
him what had happened, I sent him to his brother’s office, ‘‘ with 
Mr. Bruff’s compliments, and he would be glad to know why Messrs. 
Skipp and Smalley had found it necessary to examine Lady Verinder’s 
Will.” 

This message brought Mr. Smalley back to my office, in company 
with his brother. He acknowledged that he had acted under instruc- 
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tions received from aclient. And then he put it to me, whether it would 
not be a breach of professional confidence on his part to say more. 

We had a smart discussion upon that. He was right, no doubt ; 
and I was wrong. The truth is, I was angry and suspicious—and I 
susisted on knowing more. Worse still, I declined to consider any 
additional information offered me, as a secret placed in my keeping : 
I claimed perfect freedom to use my own diserction. Worse even 
than that, I took an unwarrantable advantage of my_ position. 
‘“* Choose, sir,’’ I said to Mr. Smalley, “‘ between tho risk of losing 
your client’s business and the risk of losing Mine.”’ Quite inde- 
fensible, I admit—an act of tyranny, and nothing less. Like other 
tyratttc, I carried my point. Mr. Smalley chose his alternative, with- 
out a moniext’s hesitation. He smiled resignedly, and gave up the 
name of his ghieltt - 

Mr. Godfey Ablewi'te. 

That was enough for me~l wanted to know no more. 

Having reached this point in my narzative, it now becomes neces- 
sary to place the reader of these lines—so-4ay as Tiady Verinder's 
Will is concerned—on a footing of perfect equalty, in respect of in- 
formation, with myself. 

Let me state, then, in the fewest possible words, that Rachel 
Verinder had nothing but a life-interest in the property. ILer mothor’s 
excellent sense, and my long experience, had combined to relieve 
her of all responsibility, and to guard her from all danger of be- 
coming the victim in the future of some needy and unscrupulous man. 
Neither she, nor her husband (if she married), could raise sixpence. 
either on the property in land, or on the property in money. They 
would have the houses in London and in Yoikshire to live in, and 
they would have the handsome income—and that was all. 

When I came to think over what Thad discovered, £ was sorely 
perplexed what to do next. 

Hardly a week had passcd since [ had heard (to my surprise and 
distress) of Miss Verinder’s proposed marriage. Thad the sincerest 
admiration and affection for her; and 1 had been inexpressibly 
grieved when I heard that she was about to throw herself away on 
Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. And now, here was the man—whom I had 
always believed to be a 5 justifying the very 
worst that I had thought of him, and plainly revealing the mercenary 
object of the marriage, on his side! And what of that ?—you may 
reply—the thing is done every day. Granted, my dear sir. But 
would you think of it quite as lightly as you do, if the thing was 
done (let us say) with your own sister ? 
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The first consideration which now naturally occurred to me was 
this. Would Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite hold to his engagement, after 
what his lawyer had discovered for him ? 

It depended entirely on his pecuniary position, of which I knew 
nothing. If that position was not a desperate one, it would be well 
worth his while to marry Miss Verinder for her income alone. [If, 
on the other hand, he stood in urgent need of realising a large sum 
by a given time, then Lady Verinder’s Will would exactly meet the 
case, and would preserve her daughter from falling into a scoundrel’s 
hands. 

In the latter event, there would be no need for me to distress 
Miss Rachel, in the first days of her mourning for her mother, by an 
immediate revelation of the truth. In the former event, if I remained 
silent, I should be conniving at a marriage which wog@d make her 
miserable for life. 

My doubts ended in wy calling at the hotel in London, at which 
I knew Mrs. Ablewhite and Miss Verinder to be staying. They in- 
formed me that they were going to Brighton the next day, and that 
an unexpected obstacle prevented Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite from ac- 
companying them. I at once proposed to take his place. While I 
was only thinking of Rachel Verinder, it was possible to hesitate. 
When I actually saw her, my mind was made up directly, come what 
might of it, to tell her the truth. 

I found my opportunity, when I was out walking with her, on the 
day after my arrival. 

‘May [ speak to you,” I asked, ‘‘about your marriage en- 
gagement ?”’ 

‘‘'Yes,”’ she said, indifferently, ‘‘if you have nothing more inte- 
resting to talk about.” 

“Will you forgive an old friend and servant of your family, Miss 
Rachel, if I venture on asking whether your heart is set on this 
marriage ?” 

‘‘T am marrying in despair, Mr. Bruff—on the chance of drop- 
ping into some sort of stagnant happiness which may reconcile me 
to my life.” 

Strong language! and suggestive of something below the surface, 
in the shape of a romance. But I had my own object in view, and I 
declined (as we lawyers say) to pursue the question into its side issues. 

‘‘ Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite can hardly be of your way of thinking,”’ 
I said. ‘‘ His heart must be set on the marniage at any rate ?”’ 

‘‘ He says so, and I suppose I ought to believe him. He would 
hardly marry me, after what I have owned to him, unless he was 
fond of me.” 
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Poor thing! the bare idea of a man marrying her for his own 
selfish and mercenary ends had never entered her head. The task I 
had set myself began to look like a harder task than I had bargained for. 

‘* It sounds strangely,” I went on, ‘‘in my old-fashioned ears 

** What sounds strangely ?”’ she asked. 

‘*To hear you speak of your future husband as if you were not 
quite sure of the sincerity of his attachment. Are you conscious of 
any reason in your own mind for doubting him ?”’ 

Her astonishing quickness of perception, detected a change in 
my voice, or my manner, when I put that question, which warned 
her that I had been speaking all along with some ulterior object in 
view. She stopped, and taking her arm out of mine, looked me 
searchingly in the face. 

‘‘Mr. Bauff,” she said, ‘‘ you have something to tell me about 
Godfrey Ablewhite. Tell it.” 

I knew her well cnough to take her at her word. TI told it. 

She put her arm again into mine, and walked on with me slowly. 
I felt her hand tightening its grasp mechanically on my arm, and I 
saw her getting paler and paler as I went on—but, not a word passed 
her lips while 1 was speaking. When I had done, she still kept 
silence. Her head drooped a little, and she walked by my side, un- 
conscious of my presence, unconscious of everything about her; lost 
—buried, I might almost say—in her own thoughts. 

I made no attempt to disturb her. My experience of her disposi- 
tion warned me, on this, as on former occasions, to give her time. 

The first instinct of girls in general, on being told of anything 
which interests them, is to ask a multitude of questions, and then to 
run off, and talk it all over with some favourite friend. Rachel 
Verinder’s first instinct, under similar circumstances, was to shut 
herself up in her own mind, and to think it over by herself. This 
absolute self-dependence is a great virtue ina man. Ina woman it 
has the serious drawback of morally separating her from the mass of 
her sex, and so exposing her to misconstruction by the general 
opinion. I strongly suspect myself of thinking as the rest of the 
world think in this matter—exccpt in the case of Rachel Verinder. 
The self-dependence in her character, was one of its virtues in my 
estimation ; partly, no doubt, because I sincerely admired and liked 
her; partly, because the view I took of her connexion with the loss 
of the Moonstone was based on my own special knowledge of her 
disposition. Badly as appearances might look, in the matter of the 
Diamond—shocking as it undoubtedly was to know that she was 
associated in any way with the mystery of an undiscovered theft—I 
was satisfied nevertheless that she had done nothing unwortny of 
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her, because I was also satisfied that she had not stirred a step in 
the business, without shutting herself up in her own mind, and 
thinking it over first. 

We had walked on, for nearly a mile I should say, before Rachel 
roused herself. She suddenly looked up at me with a faint reflection 
of her smile of happier times—the most irresistible smile I have ever 
seen on & woman’s face. 

‘“T owe much already to your kindness,” she said. ‘‘ AndTI feel 
more deeply indebted to it now than ever. If you hear any rumours 
of my marriage when you get back to London, contradict them at 
once, on my authority.” 

‘‘ Have you resolved to break your engagement ?”’ I asked. 

‘*Can you doubt it?” she returned proudly, ‘after what you 
have told me!” 

‘* My dear Miss Rachel, you are very young—and you may find 
more difficulty in withdrawing from your present position than you 
anticipate. Have you no one—I mean a lady, of course—whom you 
could consult ?”’ 

‘* No one,” she answered. 

It distressed me, it did indeed distress me, to hear her say that. 
She was so young and so lonely—and she bore it so well! The 
impulse to help her got the better of any sense of my own unfitness 
which I might have felt under the circumstances ; and I stated such 
ideas on the subject as occurred to me on the spur of the moment, 
to the best of my ability. Ihave advised a prodigious number of 
clients, and have dealt with some exceedingly awkward difficulties, 
in my time. But this was the first occasion on which I had ever 
found myself advising a young lady how to obtain her release. from 
& marriage engagement. The suggestion I offered amounted briefly 
to this. I recommended her to tell Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite—at a 
private interview, of course—that he had, to her certain knowledge, 
betrayed the merecnary nature of the motive on his side. She was 
then to add that their marriage, after what she had discovered, was 
a simple impossibility—and she was to put it to him, whether he 
thought it wisest to secure her silence by falling in with her views, 
or to force her, by opposing them, to make the motive under which 
she was acting generally known. If he attempted to defend himself, 
or to deny the facts, she was, in that event, to refer him to me. 

Miss Verinder listened attentively till I had done. She then 
thanked me very prettily for my advice, but informed me at the same 
time that it was impossible for her to follow it. 

‘* May I ask,” I said, ‘ what objection you see to following it?” 

She hesitated—and then met me with a question on her side. 
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‘‘ Suppose you were asked to express your opinion of Mr. God- 
frey Ablewhite’s conduct ?”’ she began. 

«Yes ?"’ 

‘* What would you call it?” 

‘‘T should call it the conduct of a meanly deceitful man.” 

‘“Mr. Bruff! I have believed in that man. I have promised to 
marry that man. How can I tell him he is mean, how ean I tell him 
he has deceived me, how can I disgrace him in the eyes of the world 
after that? I have degraded myself by ever thinking of him as my 
husband. If I say what you tell me to say to him—TI am owning 
that I have degraded myself to his face. I can't do that. After 
what has passed between us, I can't do that! The shame of it 
would be nothing to him. But the shame of it would be uncndurable 
to me.” 

Here was another of the marked peculiarities in her character 
disclosing itself to me without reserve. Jlere was her sensitive 
horror of the bare contact with anything mean, blinding her to every 
consideration of what she owed to herself, hurrying her into a false 
position which might compromise her in the estimation of all her 
friends! Up to this time, I had been a little diffident about tho 
propriety of the advice I had given to her. But, afler what she had 
just said, I had no sort of doubt that it was the best advice that could 
have been offered; and I felt no sort of hesitation in pressing it on 
her again. 

She only shook her head, and repeated her objection in other 
words. 

‘¢TIe has been intimate cnough with me to ask ime to be his 
wife. Hoe has stood high enough in my estimation to obtain my 
consent. I can’t tell him to his face that he is the most contemptible 
of living creatures, after that!” 

‘But, my dear Miss Rachel,” I remoustrated, ‘ it’s equally im- 
possible for you to tell him that you withdraw from your cugagement 
without giving some reason for it.”’ 

‘¢T shall say that I have thought it over, and that I am satisfied 
it will be best for both of us if we part.” 

‘‘ No more than that ?” 

‘* No more.” 

‘¢ Have you thought of what he may say, on his side?” 

‘He may say what he pleases.” 

It was impossible not to admire her dclicacy and her resolution, 
and it was equally impossible not to feel that she was putting herself 
in the wrong. I entreated her to consider her own position. I 
reminded her that she would be exposing herself to the most odious 
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misconstruction of her motives. ‘‘ You can’t brave public opinion,” 
I said, *‘ at the command of private feeling.” 

‘‘I can,” she answered. ‘‘I have done it already.” 

‘¢ What do you mean?” 

‘‘You have forgotten the Moonstone, Mr. Bruff. Have I not 
braved public opinion, there, with my own private reasons for it ?”’ 

Her answer silenced me for the moment. It set me trying to 
trace the explanation of her conduct, at the time of the loss of the 
Moonstone, out of the strange avowal which had just escaped her. I 
might perhaps have done it when I was younger. I certainly couldn't 
do it now. 

I tried a last remonstrance before we returned to the house. She 
was just as immovable as ever. My mind was in a strange conflict 
of feelings about her when I left her that day. She was obstinate ; 
she was wrong. She was interesting; she was admirable ; she was 
deeply to be pitied. I made her promise to write to me the moment 
she had any news to send. And I went back to my business in 
London, with a mind exceedingly ill at ease. 

On the evening of my return, before it was possible for me to 
receive my promised letter, I was surprised by a visit from Mr. Abel- 
white the elder, and was informed that Mr. Godfrey had got his dis- 
missal—and had accepted it—that very day. 

With the view I already took of the case, the bare fact stated in 
the words that I have underlined, revealed Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite’s 
motive for submission as plainly as if he had acknowledged it him- 
self. He needed a largo sum of money; and he needed it by a 
given time. Wachel’s income, which would have helped him to any- 
thing else, would not help him here; and Rachel had accordingly 
released herself, without encountering a moment’s serious opposition 
on his part. If I am told that this is a mere speculation, I ask, in my 
turn, What other theory will account for his giving up a marriage 
which would have maintained him in splendour for the rest of his life ? 

Any exultation I might otherwise have felt at the lucky turn 
which things had now taken, was effectually checked by what passed 
at my interview with old Mr. Ablewhite. 

He came, of course, to know whether I could give him any 
explanation of Miss Verinder’s extraordinary conduct. It is needless 
to say that I was quite unable to afford him the information he 
wanted. The annoyance which I thus inflicted, following on the 
irritation produced by a recent interview with his son, threw 
Mr. Ablewhite off his guard. Both his looks and his language 
convinced me that Miss Verinder would find him a merciless man to 
deal with, when he joined the ladies at Brighton the next day. 
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I had a restless night, considering what I ought to do next. 
How my reflections ended, and how thoroughly well founded my 
distrust of Mr. Ablewhite proved to be, are items of information 
which (as I am told) have already been put tidily in their proper 
places, by that exemplary person, Miss Clack. I have only to add— 
in completion of her narrative—that Miss Verinder found the quiet 
and repose which she sadly needed, poor thing, in my house at 
Hampstead. She honoured us by making a long stay. My wife and 
daughters were charmed with her; and, when tho executors decided 
on the appointment of a new guardian, I fcel sincere pride and 
pleasure in recording that my guest and my family parted like old 
friends, on either side. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tur next thing I have to do, is to present such additional informa- 
tion as I possess on tho subject of the Moonstone, or, to speak more 
correctly, on the subject of the Indian plot to steal the Diamond. 
The little that I have to tell is (as I think I have already said) of 
some importance, nevertheless, in respect of its bearing very remark- 
ably on events which are still to come. 

About a week or ten days after Miss Verinder had left us, one 
of my clerks entered the private room at my office, with a card in 
his hand, and informed me that a gentleman was below, who wanted 
to speak td me. 

I looked at the card. ‘There was a foreign namo written on it, 
which has escaped my memory. It was followed by a line written 
in English at the bottom of the card, which I remember perfectly well : 

‘¢ Recommended by Mr. Septimus Luker.”’ 

The audacity of a person in Mr. Luker’s position presuming to 
recommend anybody to me, took me so completely by surprise, that 
I sat silent for the moment, wondering whether my own eyes had 
not deceived me. The clerk, observing my bewilderment, favoured 
me with the result of his own observation of the stranger who was 
waiting downstairs. 

‘¢ He is rather a remarkable-looking man, sir. So dark in the 
complexion that we all set him down im the office for an Indian, or 
something of that sort.”’ 

Associating the clerk’s idea with the line inscribed on the ecard 
in my hand, I thought it possible that the Moonstone might be 
at the bottom of Mr Luker’s recommendation, and of the stranger's 
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visit at my office. To the astonishment of my clerk, I at once 
decided on granting an interview to the gentleman below. 

In justification of the highly unprofessional sacrifice to mere 
curiosity which I thus made, permit mo to remind anybody who 
may read these lines, that no living person (in England, at any 
rate) can claim to have had such an intimate connexion with the 
romance of the Indian Diamond as mine has been. I was trusted 
with the secret of Colonel Herncastle’s plan for escaping assassina- 
tion. I received the Colonel's letters, periodically reporting himself 
a living man. I drew his Will, leaving the Moonstone to Miss 
Verinder. I persuaded his exceuior to act, on the chance that the 
sewel might prove to be a valuable acquisition to the family. And, 
lastly, I combated Mr. Franklin Blake’s scruples, and induced him 
to be the means of transporting the Diamond to Lady Verinder’s 
house. If any one can claim a prescriptive right of interest in the 
Moonstone, and in everything connected with it, 1 think it is hardly 
to be denied that I am the man. 

The moment my mysterious clicnt was shown in, I felt an inner 
conviction that I was in the presence of one of the thice Iidians—- 
probably of the chicf. He was carcfully dressod in Karopean 
costume. But his swarthy complexion, his long lithe figure, and 
his grave and graceful politeness of manner were enough to betray 
his Oriental origin to any intelligent eyes that looked at him. 

I pointed to a chair, and begged to be informed of the nature 
of his busincss with me. 

After first apologising—ain an excellent selection of English words 
—for the liberty which he had taken in disturbing me, the Indian 
produced a small parcel the outer covering of which was of cloth of 
gold. Removing this and a second wrapping of some silken fabric, 
he placed a little box, or caskct, on my tablc, most beautifully and 
richly inlaid in jewels, on an cbony ground. 

‘*T have come, sir,” he said, “to ask you to lend me some 
money. And I leave this as an assurance to you that my debt will 
be paid back.” 

I pointed to his card. ‘And you apply to me,” I rejoined, 
‘Cat Mr. Luker’s recommendation ?”’ 

The Indian bowed. 

“May I ask how it is that Mr. Luker himself did not advance 
the money that you require ?’’ 

‘‘ Mr. Luker informed me, sir, that he had no money to lend.”’ 

‘‘ And so he recommended you to come to me?” | 

The Indian, in his turn, pointed to the card. ‘It is written 
there,”’ he said. 
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Bricfly answered, and thoroughly to the purpose! If the Moon- 
stone had becn in my possession, this Oriental gentleman would 
have murdered me, I am well aware, without a moment’s hesitation. 
At the same time, and barring that slight drawback, I am bound to 
testify that he was the perfect model of a client. He might not 
have respected my life. But he did what none of my own country- 
men had ever done, in all my experience of thom—he respected my 
time. 

‘‘T am sorry,” I said, ‘‘ that you should have had the trouble 
of coming to me. Mr. Iker is quite mistaken in sending you 
hero. Jam trusted, like other men in iny profession, with money 
to lend. But I never lend it to strangers, and I never lend it on 
such a security as you have produced.” 

Far froin attempting, as other people would have done, to induce 
me to relax my own rules, the Indian only made me another bow, 
and wrapped up his box in its two coverings without a word of 
protest. He rose—this admirable assassin rose to go, the moment 
[ had answered hin! 

“Will your condescension towards a stranger, excuso my asking 
one question,” he said, ** before 1 take my Icave ?” 

I bowed on my side. Only ono question at parting! Tho 
average in my expericnce was fifty. 

‘‘ Supposing, sir, it had been possible (and customary) for you 
to lend me the money,” he said, ‘(in what space of time would it 
have been possible (and customary) for me to pay it back ?”’ 

‘According to the usual course pursued in this country,” I 
answered, ‘you would have been entitled to pay the money back 
Gf you liked) in one year’s time froin the date at which it was first 
advanced to you.” 

The Indian made mo a last bow, the lowest of all—and gsud- 
denly and softly walked out of the rooim. 

It was done in w moment, in a noiseless, supple, cat-like way, 
which a little startled me, I own. As soon as I was composed 
enough to think, 1 arrived at one distinct conclusion in reference to 
the otherwise incomprehensible visitor who had favoured me with a call. 

His face, voice, and manncr—while I was in his company— 
‘were under such perfect control that they set all scrutiny at defiance. 
But he had given me one chauce of looking under tho smvoth outer 
surface of him, for all that. Ilc had not shown tho slightest sign 
of attempting to fix anything that I had said to him in his mind, 
until I mentioned the time at which it was customary to permit the 
earliest repayment, on the part of a debtor, of moncy that had been 
advanced as a loan. WhenI gave him that picce of information 
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he looked me straight in the face, while I was speaking, for the first 
time. The inference I drow from this was—that he had a special 
purpose in asking me his last question, and a special interest in 
hearing my answer to it. The more carefully J reflected on what 
had passed between us, the more shrewdly I suspected the produc- 
tion of the casket, and the application for the loan, of having been 
mere formalities, designed to pave the way for the parting inquiry 
addressed to me. 

I had satisfied myself of the correctness of this conclusion—and 
was trying to get on a step further, and penetrate the Indian’s 
motives next—when a letter was brought to me, which proved to 
be from no less a person than Mr. Scptimus Luker himself. He 
asked my pardon in terms of sickening servility, and assured me 
that he could explain matters to my satisfaction, if I would honour 
him by consenting to a personal interview. 

I made another unprofessional sacrifice to mere curiosity. I 
honoured him by making an appomtment at my office, for the 
next day. 

Mr. Luker was, in every respect, such an inferior creature to the 
Indian—he was so vulgar, so ugly, so cringing, and so prosy—that 
he is quite unworthy of being reported, at any length, in these pages. 
The substance of what he had to tell me may be fairly stated as 
follows : 

The day before T had received the visit of the Indian, Mr. Luker 
had been favoured with a call from that accomplished gentleman. 
In spite of his Muropean disguise, Mr. Luker had instantly identified 
his visitor with the chicf of the three Indians, who had formerly 
annoyed him by loitermg about his house, and who had left him no 
alternative but to consult a magistrate. From this startling dis- 
covery ho had rushed to the conclusion (naturally enough L own) 
that he must certaimly be in the company of one of the three men, 
who had blindfolded him, gagged him, and robbed him of his banker’s 
receipt. ‘The result was that he became quite paralysed with terror, 
and that he firmly believed his last hour had come. 

On his side, the Indian preserved the character of a perfect 
stranger. He produced the little casket, and made exactly the same 
application which he had afterwards made to me. As the speediest’ 
way of getting rid of him, Mr. Luker had at once declared that he 
had no money. ‘The Indian had thercupon asked to be informed of 
the best and safest person to apply to for the loan he wanted. 
Mr. Luker had answered that the best and safest person, in such 
cases, was usually a respectable solicitor. Asked to name some 
individual of that character and profession, Mr. Luker had mentioned 
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me—for the one simple reason that, in the extremity of his terror, 
mine was tho first name which occurred to him. ‘‘ The perspiration 
was pouring off me like rain, sir,’’ the wretched creaturo concluded. 
*¢T didn’t know what J was talking about. And I hope you'll look 
over it, Mr. Bruff, sir, in consideration of my baving been really and 
truly frightened out of my wits.” 

I excused the fellow graciously cnough. It was tho readiest way 
of releasing myself from the sight of him. Before ho left me, I 
detained him to make one inquiry. Had the Indian said apything 
noticeable, at the moment of quitting Mr. Luker’s house ? 

Yes! The Indian had put precisely the same question to 
Mr. Luker, at parting, which he had put to mo; receiving of course, 
tho same answer as the answer which I had given him. 

What did it mean? Mr. Luker’s explanation gave me no 
assistance towards solving the problem. My own unaided ingenuity, 
consulted next, proved quite uncqual to grapple with the difficulty. 
I had a dinner engagement that evening; and I went up-stairs, in 
no very genial frame of mind, little suspecting that the way to my 
dressing-room and the way to discovery, meant, on this particular 
occasion, one and the samo thing. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE prominent personaye among tho guests at the dinner-party 
I found to be Mr. Murthwaite. 

On his appearance in England, after his wanderings, society had 
been greatly interested in the traveller, as a man who had passed 
through many dangerous adventures, and who had escaped to tell 
the tale. He had now announced his intention of returning to the 
scene of his exploits, and of penctrating into regions left still 
unexplored. This magnific ut indifference to placing his safety in 
peril for the second time, revived the flagging interest of the wor- 
shippers in the hero. ‘The law of chances was clearly against his 
escaping on this occasion. It is not every day that we can meet an 
eminent person at dinner, and feel that there is a reasonable prospect 
of the news of his murder being the news that we hear of him next. 

When the gentlemen were lcft by themselves in the dining-room, 
I found myself sitting next to Mr. Murthwaite. The gucsts present 
being all English, it is needless to say that, as soon as the whole- 
some check exercised by the presence of the ladies was removed, 
the conversation turned on politics as a necessary result. 
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In respect to this all-absorbing national topic, I happen to be 
one of the most un-Knglish Knglishmen living. As a general rule, 
political talk appears to me to be of all talk the most dreary and 
the most profitless. Glancing at Mr. Murthwaite, when the bottles 
had made their first round of the table, I found that he was apparently 
of my way of thinking. He was doing it very dexterously—with all 
possible consideration for the feelings of his host—but it is not the 
less certain that he was composing himself for a nap. It struck me 
as an experiment worth attempting, to try whether a judicious 
allusion to the sabject of the Moonstone would keep him awake, and, 
if it did, to see what he thonght of the last new complication in the 
Indian conspiracy, as revealed in the prosaic precincts of my office. 

“Tf Lam not mistaken, Mr. Murthwaite,” I began, ‘* you were 
acquainted with the late Lady Verinder, and you tooh some interest 
in tho strange succession of eveuts which ended in the loss of the 
Moonstone ? ” 

The eminent traveller did me the honour of waking up mm an 
instant, and asking ine who I was. 

I informed Jum of my professional connection with the Herncastle 
family, not forgetting the curious position which I had occupied 
towards the Colonel and his Diamond in the bygone time. 

Mr. Murthwaite shifted round in his chair, so as to put the rest 
of the company behind him (Conservatives aud Liberals alike), and 
concentrated his whole attention on plain Mr. Bruif, of Gray’s Inn 
Square. 

‘* Have you heard anything, lately, of the Indians ?”’ he asked. 

‘“‘T have every reason tu believe,” I answered, ‘that one of 
them had an interview with me, in my office, yesterday.” 

Mr. Murthwaite was not an easy man to astonish; but that last 
answer of mine completely staggered him. I deseribed what had 
happened to Mr. Guher, and what had happened to myself, exactly 
as I have deseribed it here. ‘It is elear that the Indian’s parting 
inquiry had an object,” I added. ‘* Why should he be so anxious 
to know the time at which a borrower of moncy is usually privileged 
to pay the money back ?” 

‘Js it possible that you don't see his motive, Mr. Bruit?” 

‘¢T am ashamed of my stupidity, Mr. Murthwaite—but I cer- 
tainly don’t sce it.” 

The great traveller became quite interested in sounding the 
immense vacuily of my duluess to its lowest depths. 

‘Let mo ask you one question,” he said. ‘In what position 
does the conspiracy to seize the Moonstone now stand ?”’ 

“JTcan'tsay,’ Tanswered- ‘The Indian plot is a mystery to me.” 
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“The Indian plot, Mr. Bruff, can only be a mystery to you, 
because you have never seriously examined it. Shall we ran it over 
together, from the timo when you drew Colonel Herncastle’s Will, to 
the time when the Indian called at your office? In your position, it 
may be of very serious importance to the interests of Miss Verinder, 
that you should be able to take a clear view of this matter in case of 
need. Tell me, bearing that in mind, whether you will penetrate the 
Indian’s motive for yourself? or whether you wish me to save you 
the trouble of making any inquiry into it ?”’ 

It is needless to say that I thoroughly appreciated the practical 
purpose which I now saw that he had in view, and that the first of 
the two alternatives was the alternative I choso. 

‘Very good,” said Mr. Murthwaite. ‘ We will take the question 
of the ages of the three Indians first. I can testify that they all 
look much about the same age—and you can decide for yourself, 
whether the man whom you saw was, or was not, in the prime of life. 
Not forty, you think? My idea too. We will say not forty. Now 
look back to the time when Colonel Hernecastic came to England, 
and when you were concerned in the plan he adopted to preserve his 
life. I don’t want you to count the years. I will only say, it is 
clear that these present Indians, at their age, must bo the successors 
of three other ludians (high caste Brahmins all of them, Mr. Braff, 
when they left their native country!) who followed the Colonel to 
these shores. Very well. These present men of ours have suc- 
ceeded to the men who were here before them. If they had only 
done that, the matter would not have been worth inquiring into, 

ut they have donc more. They have sueceeded to the organization 
which their predecessors established in this country. Don’t start! 
The organization is a very trumpery affair, according to our ideas, I 
have no doubt. I should reckon it up as including the command of 
money ; the services, when necded, of that shady sort of English- 
man, who lives in the byeways of foreign life mm Goudon; and, 
lastly, the secret sympathy of such few men of their own country, 
and (formerly, at least) of their own religion, as happen to be em- 
ployed in ministering to some of the multitudinous wants of this 
great city. Nothing very formidable, as you see! But worth notice 
at starting, because we may find occasion to refer to this modest 
little Indian organization as we go on. Having now cleared the 
ground, Iam going to ask you a question; and I expect your expe- 
rience to answer it. What was the event which gave the Indians 
their first chance of seizing the Diamond ?”’ 

I understood the allusion to my experience. 

‘The first chance they got,” I replied, ‘‘ was clearly offered to 
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them by Colonel Herncastle’s death. They would be aware of his 
death, I suppose, as a matter of course ?”’ 

‘‘As a matter of course. And his death, as you say, gave them 
their first chance. Up to thut time the Moonstone was safe in the 
strong-room of the bank. You drew the Colonel’s Will leaving his 
jewel to his niece; and the Will was proved in the usual way. As 
a lawyer, you can be at no loss to know what course tho Indians 
would take (under English advice) after that.” 

‘‘ They would provide themselves with a copy of the Will from 
Doctors’ Commons,’’ I said. 

‘‘Kxactly. One or other of those shady Englishmen to whom I 
have alluded, would get them the copy you have described. That 
copy would inform them that the Moonstone was bequcathed to the 
daughter of Lady Verinder, and that Mr. Llake the elder, or some 
person appointed by him, was to place it in her hands. You will 
agree with ine that the uccessary Information about persons in the 
position of Lady Verinder and Mr. Blake, would be perfectly casy 
information to obtain. ‘The one difficulty for the Indians would be 
to decide, whether they should make their attempt ou the Diamond 
when it was in course of removal from the keeping of the bank, or 
whether they should wait until it was taken down to Yoikshire to 
Lady Verinder’s housc. The second way would be manifestly the 
safest way—and there you have the explanation of the appearance of 
the Indians at Frizinghall, disguised as jugglers, and waiting their 
time. In London, it is needless to say, they had their organization 
at their disposal to keep them informed of events. ‘Two men would 
do it. One to follow anybody who went from Mr. Blake’s house to 
the bank. And one to treat the lower men servants with beer, and 
to hear the news of the house. These commonplace precautions 
would readily inform them that Mr. Franklin Blake had been to the 
bank, and that Mr. Franklin Blake was the only person in the house 
who was going to visit Lady Verinder. What actually followed upon 
that discovery, you remember, no doubt, quite as correctly as I do.” 

IT remembered that Franklin Blake had detected one of the spies, 
in the strect—that he had, in consequence, advanced the time of his 
arrival in Yorkshire by some hours—and that (thanks to old Bet- 
teredge’s excellent advice) he had lodged the Diamond in the bank 
at Frizinghall, before the Indians were so much as prepared to see 
him in the neighbourhood. All perfectly clear so far. But, the 
Indians being ignorant of the precaution thus taken, how was it that 
they had made no attempt on Lady Verinder’s house (in which they 
must have supposed the Diamond to be) through the whole of the 
interval that elapsed before Rachel’s birthday ? 
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In putting this difficulty to Mr. Murthwaite, I thought it right 
ro add that I had heard of the little boy, and the drop of ink, and 
the rest of it, and that any explanation based on the theory of clair- 
voyance was an cxplanation which would carry no conviction whatever 
with it, to »y mind. 

‘Nor to mine either,” said Mr. Murthwaite. ‘‘ The clairvoyance 
in this case is simply a development of the romantic side of the 
Indian character. It would be a refreshment and an encouragement 
to those men—dquite inconceivable, I grant you, to the English 
mind-—to surround their wearisome and perilous errand in this 
country with a certain halo of the marvellous and the supernatural. 
Their boy is unquestionably a sensitive subject to the mesmeria 
influence—and, under that influence, he has no doubt reflected what 
was already in the mind of the person mesmerising him. I have 
tested the theory of clairvoyance—and I have never found the mani- 
festations get beyond that point. The Indians don’t investigate the 
matter in this way; the Indians look upon their boy as a Seer of 
things invisible to their eyes—and, I repeat, in that marvel they find 
the source of a new interest in the purpose that unites them. I only 
notice this as offering a curious view of human character, which 
must be quite new to you. We havo nothing whatever to do with 
clairvoyance, or with mesmerism, or with anything else that is hard 
of belief to a practical man, in the inquiry that we are now pursuing. 
My object in following the Indian plot, step by step, is to trace 
results back, by rational means, to natural causes. Have I succeeded 
to your satisfaction so far?” 

‘‘Not a doubt of it, Mr. Murthwaite! I am waiting, however, 
with some anxiety, to hear the rational explanation of the difficulty 
which I have just had the honour of submitting to you.”’ 

Mr. Murthwaite smiled. ‘It’s the easiest difficulty to deal with 
of all,” he said. ‘‘ Permit me to begin by admitting your statement 
of the case as a perfectly correct one. The Indians were undoubtedly 
not aware of what Mr. Franklin Blake had done with the Diamond— 
for we find them making their first mistake, on the first night of 
Mr. Blake’s arrival at his aunt’s house.”’ 

‘‘ Their first mistake ?”’ I repeated. 

‘Certainly! The mistake of allowing themselves to be sur- 
prised, lurking about the terrace at night, by Gabriel Betteredge. 
However, they had the merit of seeing for themselves that they had 
taken a false step—for, as you say, again, with plenty of time at 
their disposal, they never came near the house for weeks afterwards.” 
_ “Why, Mr. Murthwaite? That’s what I want to know! 

hy ? ? 
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‘‘ Because no Indian, Mr. Bruff, over runs an unnecessary risk. 
The clause you drew in Colonel Herneastle’s Will, informed them 
(didn’t it ?) that the Moonstone was .o pass absolutely into Miss 
Vorinder’s possession on her birthday. Very well. Tell me which 
was the safest course for men in their position? To make their 
attempt on the Diamond while it was under the control of Mr. 
Franklin Blake, who had shown already that he could suspect and 
outwit then: 2? Or to wait till the Diamond was at the disposal of a 
young girl, who would innocently delight in wearing the magnificent 
jewel at every possible opportunity 2? Perhaps you want a proof 
that my theory is correct? Take the conduct of the Indians them- 
selves as the proof.- They appeared at the house, after waitmg all 
those weeks, on Miss Verinder’s birthday; and they were rewarded 
for the patient accuracy of their calculations by seeing the Moon- 
stone in the bosom of her dress! When I heard the story of the 
Colonel and the Diamond, later in the evening, I felt so sure about 
the risk Mr. Franklin Blake had run (they would have certainly 
attacked him, if he had not happened to ride back to Lady Verinder’s 
in the company of other people); and I was so strongly convinced 
of the worse risks still, in store for Miss Verinder, that I recom- 
mended following the Colonel’s plan, and destroying the identity of 
the gom by having it cut into separate stones. How its extraordinary 
disappearance, that night, made my advice useless, and utterly 
defeated the Itindoo plot and how all further action on the part of 
the Indians was paralysed the next day by their confinement in 
prison as rogues and vagabonds—you know as well as 1 do. The 
first act in the conspiracy closes there. Before we go on to the 
second, may I ask whether I have met your difliculty, with an ex- 
planation which is satisfactory to the mind of a practical man ?”’ 

It was impossible to deny that he had met my difficulty fairly ; 
thanks to his superior knowledge of the Indian character—and 
thanks to his not having had hundreds of other Wills to think of 
mince Colonel Herneastle’s time! 

‘So far, so good,” resumed Mr. Murthwaite. “ The first chance 
the Indiaus had of seizing the Diamond was a chance lost, on the 
day when they were committed to tho prison at Frizinghall. When 
did the second chance offer itself? ‘The second chance offered itself— 
as Tam ina condition to prove—while they were still in confinement.” 

He took out his pocket-book, and opened it at a particular leaf, 
Lefore he went on. 

‘‘] was staying,” he resumed, ‘‘ with some friends at Frizinghall, 
at the time. A day or two before the Indians were set free (on a 
Monday, J think), the governor of the prison came to me with a 
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letter. It had been left for the Indians by one Mrs. Macann, of 
whom they had hired the lodging in which they lived ; and it had 
been delivered at Mrs. Macanu’s door, in ordinary course of post, on 
the previous morning. ‘The prison authorities had noticed that the 
post-mark was ‘Lambeth,’ and that the address on the outside, 
though expressed in correct Minglish, was, in form, oddly at variance 
with the customary method of directing a letter. On opening it, 
they had found the contents to be written in a foreign language, 
which they rightly guessed at as Hindustani. Their object in coming 
to me was, of course, to have the letter translated to them. I took 
a copy in my pocket-book of the original, and of my translation— 
and there they are at your service.” 

He handed me the open poecket-book. The address on the letter 
was the first thing copied. It was all written in one paragraph, 
without any attempt at punctuation, thus: “To the three Indian 
men living with the lady called Macann at Frizinghall in Yorkshire.” 
The Hindoo characters followed ; and the English translation ap- 
peared at the end, expressed in these mysterious words : 

‘In the name of the Regent of the Night, whose seat is on the 
Antelope, whose arms embrace the four corners of the earth. 

‘¢ Brothers, turn your faces to the south, and come to me in the 
strect of many noises, which leads down to the muddy river. 

“The reason is this. 

“ My own eyes have seen it.” 

There the letter ended, without either date or signature. I 
handed it back to Mr. Murthwaite, and owned that this curious speci: 
men of Tlindoo correspondence rather puzzled me. 

“JT can explain the first sentence to you,’’ he said; ‘and the 
conduct of the Indians themselves will explain the rest. The god of 
the moon is represented, in the Hindoo mythology, as a four-armed 
deity. seated on an antelope ; and one of his titles is the regent of 
the night. Here, then, to begin with, 1s something which looks 
suspiciously like an indirect reference to the Moonstone. Now, let 
us see what the Indians did, after the prison authorities had allowed 
them to receive their letter. On the very day when they were set 
free they went ut once to the railway station, and took their places 
in the first train that started for London. We all thought it a pity 
at Frizinghall that their proceedings were not privately watched. 
But, after Lady Verinder had dismissed the police officer, and had 
stopped all further inquiry into the loss of the Diamond, no one else 
could presume to stir in the matter. The Indians were free to go 
to London, and to London they went. What was the next news we 
heard of them, Mr. Bruff?”’ 
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‘‘They were annoying Mr. Luker,” I answered, “ by loitering 
about the house at Lambeth.” 

‘‘Did you read the report of Mr. Luker’s application to the 
magistrate ? ’’ 

‘‘Yes.” 

‘‘In the course of his statement he referred, if you remember, 
to a foreign workman in his employment, whom he had just dismissed 
on suspicion of attempted theft, and whom he also distrusted as 
. possibly acting in collusion with the Indians who had annoyed him. 
The inference is pretty plain, Mr. Bruff, as to who wrote that letter 
which puzzled you just now, and as to which of Mr. Luker’s Oriental 
treasures the workman had attempted to steal.”’ 

The inference (as I hastened to acknowledge) was too plain to 
need being pointed out. I had never doubted that the Moonstone 
had found its way into Mr. Luker’s hands, at the time Mr. Murth- 
waite alluded to. My only question had been, How had the Indians 
discovered the circumstance? This question (the most difficult to. 
deal with of all, as I had thought) had now received its answer, like 
the rest. Lawyer as 1 was, I began to feel that I might trust Mr. 
Murthwaite to lead me blindfold through the last windings of the 
labyrinth, along which ho had guided me thus far. I paid him the 
compliment of telling him this, and found my little concession very 
graciously reccived. 

‘‘'You shall give me a piece of information in your turn before we 
go on,” he said. ‘‘ Somebody must have taken the Moonstone from 
Yorkshire to London. And somebody must have raised money on it, 
or it would never have been in Mr. Luker’s possession. Has there 
been any discovery mado of who that person was ?”’ 

‘* None that I know of.” 

‘‘There was a story (was there not?) about Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite. J am told he is an eminent philanthropist—which is 
decidedly against him, to begin with.” 

I heartily agreed in this with Mr. Murthwaite. At the same 
time, I felt bound to inform him (without, it is needless to say, 
mentioning Miss Verinder’s name) that Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite had 
been cleared of all suspicion, on evidence which I could answer for 
as entircly beyond dispute. 

‘* Vory well,” said Mr. Murthwaite, quietly, <‘let us leave it to 
time to clear the matter up. In the meanwhile, Mr. Bruff, we must 
get back again to the Indians, on your account. Their journey to 
London simply ended in their becoming the victims of another defeat. 
The loss of their second chance of seizing the Diamond is mainly 
attributable, as I think, to the cunning and foresight of Mr. Luker-— 
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who doesn’t stand at the top of the prosperous and ancient profession 
of usury for nothing! By the prompt dismissal of the man in his 
employment, he deprived the Indians of the assistance which their 
confederate would have rendered them in getting into the house. By 
the prompt transport of the Moonstone to his banker’s, he took the 
conspirators by surprise before they were prepared with a new plan 
for robbing him. How the Indians, in this latter case, suspected 
what he had done, and how they contrived to possess themselves of 
his banker’s receipt, are events too recent to need dwelling on. Let 
it be enough to say that they hnow the Moonstone to be once more 
out of their reach ; deposited (under the general deseription of ‘a 
valuable of great price’) in a banker'a strong-room. Now, Mr. Bruff, 
what 1s their third chance of seizing the Diamond ? and when will it 
come 2°” 

As the question passed his lips, I penetrated the motive of the 
Indian’s visit to my oflice at last! 

“T sce it!’ Lexelaimed. ‘The Indians take it for granted, as 
we do, that the Moonstone has been pledged ; and they want to bo 
certainly informed of the earliest period at which the pledge can bo 
redeemed—because that will be the ecarlest period at whieh tho 
Diamond can be removed from the safe keeping of the bank !”’ 

“T told you you would find it out for yourself, Mr. Druff, if I 
only gave you a fair chanee. In a year from the time when the 
Mooustone was pledged, the Indians will be on the watch for their 
third chance. Myr. Luker’s own lps have told them how Jong they 
will have to wait, and your respectable authority has satisfied them 
that Mr. Luker has spoken the truth. When do we suppose, at a 
rough guess, that the Diamoud found its way into the money-lender’s 
hands ?”’ 

‘¢ Towards the end of last Junce,’’ I answered, ‘‘ as well as I ean 
reckon it.” . 

‘© And we are now in the year ‘forty-cight. Very good. If the 
unknown person who bas pledged the Moonstoue can redeem it in a 
year, the jewel will be im that person’s possession again at the end of 
June, ‘forty-nine. I shall be thousands of miles away from England 
and Iinglish news at that date. But it may be worth your while to 
take a note of it, and to arrange to be in London at the time.” 

‘You think something serious will happen?” I said. 

‘‘T think I shall be safer,” he answered, ‘‘ among the fiercest 
fanatics of Central Asia than I should be if I crossed the door of the 
bank with the Moonstone in my pocket. ‘I'he Indians have been 
defeated twice running, Mr. Druff. It’s my firm belief that they 
won't be defeated a third time.” 
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Those wera the last words hoe said on the subject. The coffee 
came in; the guests rose, and dispersed themselves about the room ; 
and we joined the ladies of the dinner-party up-stairs. 

I made a note of the date, and it may not be amiss if I close my 
narrative by repeating that note here : 

June, forty-nine, T’epect news of the Indians, towards the end 
of the month. 

And that done, I hand the pen, which I have now no further 
claim to use, to the writcr who follows ine next. 


Harvative. 
Contributed by PRANRLIN BLAKE. 


—— 408 


CHAPTER I. 


In the spring of the year eighteen hundred and forty-nine I was 
wandering in the Mast, and had then 1ccently altered the travelling 
plans which I had Janl out some mouths before, and which I had 
communicated to my lawyer aud my banker in London. 

This change made it necessary for me to send one of my servants 
to obtain my letters aud remittances from the English consul in a 
certain city, which was no longer ineluded as one of iny resting- 
places in my new travelling scheme. ‘The man was to join me again 
at an appointed place and time. An accident, for which he was not 
responsible, delayed him on his errand. For a week I and my 
people waited, eucamped on the borders of a deseit. At the end of 
that time the missing man made his appearance, with the money and 
the letters, at the entrance of my tent. 

‘Tam afraid I bring you bad news, sir,” he said, and pointed to 
one of the letters, which had a mourning border round it, and the 
address on which was in the handwriting of Mr. Bruff. 

I know nothing, in a case of this kind, so unendurable as 
suspense. ‘The letter with the mourning border was the letter that 
[ opened first. 

It informed me that my father was dead, and that I was heir to 
his great fortune. The wealth which had thus fallen into my hands 
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brought its responsibilities with it; and Mr. Bruff entreated me to 
lose no time in returning to Kneland. 

By daybreak the next morning I was on my way back to my own 
country. 


The picture presculed of me, by my old fricnd Betteredge, at the 
time of my departuro from England, is (as I think) a little over- 
drawn. He has, in his own quaint way, interprcted seriously one ot 
his young mistress’s many satirical referenees to iy foreign educa- 
tion; and has persuaded himself that he actually saw those French, 
German, and Italian sides to my character, which my lively cousin 
only professcd to discover in jest, and which never had any real 
existence, except in our good Bettercdge’s own brain. But, barring 
this drawback, 1 am bound to own that he has stated no moro than 
the truth in representing me as wounded to the heart by Rachel's 
treatment, and as leaviny Mngland in the first keonness of suffering 
caused by the bitterest disappointment of my life. 

I went abroad, resolved—if change and absence could help me 
—to forget her. It is, I am persuaded, no true view of human 
nature which denics that change and absence do help a man under 
these circumstances: they foree bis attention away from the exclusive 
contemplation of his own sorrow. I never forgot her ; but the pang 
of remembrance lost its worst bitterness, little by little, as time, 
distance, and novelty interposed themselves more and more effectually 
between Rachel and me. 

On tho other hand, it 1s no Jess certain that, with the act of 
turning homeward, the remedy which had gained its ground go 
steadily, begun now, just as steadily, to drop back. The nearer I 
drew to the country which she imbhabited, and to the prospect of 
secing her again, the more irresistibly her influence began to recover 
its hold on me. On leaving England, she was the last person in 
the world, whose name I would have suffered to pass my lips. On 
returning to England, she was tho first person I inquired after, 
when Mr. Bruif and I met again. 

I was informed, of course, of all that had happened in my 
absence: in other words of all that has been related here in con- 
tinuation of Betteredge’s narrative—one circumstance only being 
excepted. Mr. Bruff did not, at that time, feel himself at liberty 
to inform me of the motives which had privately influenced Rachel 
and Godfrey Ablewhite in recalling the marriage promise, on either 
side. I troubled him with no embarrassing questions on this delicate 
subject. It was relief cnough to me, after the jealous disappoint: 
ment caused by hearing that she had ever contemplated being 
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Godfrey’s wife, to know that reflection had convinced her of acting 
rashly, and that she had effected her own release from her marriage 
engagement. 

Having heard the story of the past, my next inquiries (still 
inquiries after Rachel!) advanced naturally to the present time. 
Under whose care had she becn placed after leaving Mr. Bruff’s 
house ? and whero was she living now ? 

She was living under the care of a widowed sister of the late Sir 
John Verinder—ono Mrs. Merridew—whom her mother’s executors 
had requested to act as guardian, and who had accepted the pro- 
posal. They were reported to me, as getting on together admirably 
well, and as being now established, for the season, in Mrs. Merridew’s 
house in Portland Place. 

Half an hour after reeciving this information, I was on my way 
to Portland Place—without having had the courage to own it to 
Mr. Bruff! 

The man who answered the door was not sure whether Miss 
Veriuder was at home or not. I sent him up-stairs with my ecard, 
as the speediest way of sctting the question at rest. The man came 
down again with an impenetrablo face, and informed me that Miss 
Verinder was out. 

I might have suspected other people of purposely denying them- 
selves to me. But it was impossible to suspect Nachcl. I left 
word that I would call again at six o’clock that evening. 

At six o'clock I was informed for the second time that Miss 
Verinder was not at home. Wad any message been left for me ? 
No message had been left for me. Had Miss Verinder not received 
My card? Tho servant begged my pardon—Miss Verinder had 
received it. 

The inference was too plain to be resisted. Lachel declined to 
pee me. 

On my side, I declined to be treated in this way, without making 
an attempt, at least, to discover a reason for it. I sent up my 
name to Mrs. Merridew, and requested her to favour me with a 
personal interview at any hour which it might be most convenient 
to her to name. 

Mrs. Merridew made no difficulty about receiving me at once. 
I was shown into a comfortable little sitting-room, and found myself 
in the prescnee of a comfortable little clderly lady. She was so 
good as ‘to feel great regret and much surprise, entirely on my 
account. She was at the same time, however, not in a position to 
offer me any explanation, or to press Rachel on a matter which 
appeared to relate to a question of private feeling atone. This was 
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gaid over and over again, with a polite patience that nothing could 
tire; and this was‘all I gained by applying to Mrs. Merridew. 

My last chance was to write to Bachel. My servant took a 
letter to her the next day, with strict instructions to wait for an 
answer. 

The answer came back, literally in one sentence. 

‘¢ Miss Verinder begs to decline entering into any correspondence 
with Mr. Franklin Blake.”’ 

Fond as I was of her, I felt indignantly the insult offered to me 
in that reply. Mr. Bruff came in to speak to me on business, before 
I had recovered possession of myself. 1 dismissed the business on 
the spot, and laid the whole case before him. He proved to be as 
incapable of enlightening me as Mrs. Merridew herself. I asked 
him if any slander lad been spoken of me in Rachel's hearing. 
Mr. Bruff was not aware of any slander of which I was the object. 
Had sho referred to me in any way, wlilo she was staying under 
Mr. Bruff’s roof? Never. Had she not so much as asked, during 
all my long absence, whether I was living or dead? No such 
question had cver passed her lips. I took ont of my pocket-book 
the letter which poor Lady Verinder had written to mo from 
Frizinghall, on the day when I left her house in Yorkshire. And 
I pointed Mr. Bruff’s attention to these two sentcnecs in it: 

‘‘Tho valuable assistanco which you rendered to the inquiry 
after the lost jewel is still an unpardoned offence, in the presont 
dreadful state of Rachel’s mind. Moving blindfold in this matter, 
you have added to the burden of anxiety which she has had to bear, 
by innocently threatening her scerct with discovery through your 
exertions.” 

“Ts it possible,” I asked, ‘‘ that the fecling towards me which 
is there described, is as bitter as ever against me now?” 

Mr. Bruff looked unafectedly distressed. 

‘“‘Tf you insist on an answer,” he said, ‘‘I own I can place no 
other interpretation on her conduct than that.” 

I rang the bell, and directed my servant to pack my portmanteau, 
and to send out for a railway guide. Mr. Bruff asked, in astonish- 
ment, what I was going to do. 

‘‘T am going to Yorkshire,” I answered, ‘‘ by the next train.” 

‘May I ask for what purpose ?” 

‘Mr. Bruff, the assistance I innocently reudered to the inquiry 
after the Diamond was an unpardoned offence, in Rachel's mind, 
nearly a year since; and it remains an unpardoncd offence still. I 
won't accept that position! Iam determined to find out the secret 
of her silence towards her mother, and her enmity towards me. If 
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time, pains, and money can do it, I will lay my hand on the thief 
who took the Moonstone !”’ 

The worthy old gentleman attempted to remonstrate—to induce 
me to listen to reason—to do his duty towards me, in short. I was 
deaf to everything that he could urge. No earthly consideration 
would, at that moment, have shaken the resolution that was in me. 

‘‘T shall take up the inquiry again,” I went on, ‘at the point 
where I dropped it ; and I shall follow it onwards, step by step, till 
I come to the present time. There are missing links in the evidence, 
as J left it, which Gabriel Bettercdee can supply, and to Gabriel 
Betteredge I go!” 

Towards sunset, that evening, I stood again on the well-remem- 
bered terrace, and looked once moro at the peacefal old country house. 
The gardener was the first person whom I saw in the deserted grounds. 
He had left Betteredge, an hour since, sunning hinself in the cus- 
tomary corner of the back yard. I knew it well; aud I said I would 
go and seek him myself. 

I walked round by the familiar paths and passages, and looked 
in at the open gate of the yard. 

There he was—the dear old fiiend of the happy days that were 
never to come again—there he was in the old corner, on the old 
beehive chair, with his pipe in his mouth, and his /tobinson Crasoe 
on his lap, and his two friends, the dogs, dozing on either side of 
him! In the position in which I stood, my shadow was projected in 
front of me by the last slanting rays of the sun. Wither the dogs 
saw it, or their keen scent informed them of my approach: they 
started up with a growl. Starting in his turn, the old man quieted 
them by a word, and then shaded lis failing eyes with his hand, and 
looked inquiringly at the figure at the gate. 

My own cyes were full of tears. I was obhged to wait for a 
moment before 1 could trust myself to speak to him. 


CHAPTER It. 


‘‘ BetterEpGE !’’ I said, pointing to the well-remembered book on 
his knee, * has Robinson Crusoe informed you, this evening, that 
you might expect to see Franklin Blake ?” 

‘¢ By the Jord Harry, Mr. Franklin!” cried the old man, ‘ that’s 
exactly what Jtultnson Crusoe has done!” 

He struggled to his feet with my assistance, and stood for a 
moment, looking backwards and forwards between livbinson ~ 
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and me, apparently at a loss to discover which of us had surprised 
him most. The verdict ended in favour of the book. Holding it 
open before him in both hands, he surveyed the wonderful volume 
with a stare of unutterable anticipation—as if he expected to see 
Robinson Crusoe himself walk out of tho pages, and favour us with 
a personal interview. 

“‘ Here’s the bit, Mr. Franklin!’ he said, as soon as he had 
recovered the use of his speech. ‘‘ As I live by bread, sir, here’s 
the bit I was reading, the moment before you came in! Page one 
hundred and fifty-six as follows:—‘I stood like one Thunderstruck, 
or as if I had seen an Apparition.’ If that isn't as much as to say: 
‘Expect the sudden appearance of Mr. Franklin Blake '—there’s no 
meaning in the English language!” sail Betteredge, etosing the 
book with a bang, and getting one of his hands free at last to take 
the hand which I offered him. 

I had expected him, naturally enough under the circumstances, 
to overwhelm me with questions. But no—the hospitable impulse 
was the uppermost impulse in the old servant’s mind, when a member 
of the family appeared (no matter how !) as a visitor at the house. 

‘* Walk in, Mr. Franklin,” he said, opening the door behind 
him, with his quaint old-fashioned bow. ‘I'll ask what brings you 
here afterwards—I must make you comfortable first. There have 
been sad changes, since you went away. ‘The houso is shut up, and 
the servants are gone. Never mind that! I'll cook your dinnor ; 
and the gardener’s wife will make your bed—and if there’s a bottle 
of our famous Latour claret left in the cellar, down your throat, Mr. 
Franklin, that bottle shall go. I bid you welcome, sir! I bid you 
heartily welcome !”’ said the poor old fellow, fighting manfully against 
the gloom of the deserted house, and receiving me with the sociable 
aud courteous attention of the bygone time. 

It vexed me to disappoint him. But the house was Rachel’s 
house, now. Could I eat in it, or sleep in it, after what had hap- 
pened in London? The commonest senso of self-respect forbade 
me—properly forbade me—to cross the threshold. 

I took Betteredge by the arm, and led him out into the garden. 
There was uo help for it. I was obliged to tell him the truth. 
Between his attachment to Rachel, and his attachment to me, he was 
sorely puzzled and distressed at the turn things had taken. His 
opinion, when he expressed it, was given in his usual downright 
manner, and was agreeably redolent of the most positive philosophy 
I know—the philosophy of the Betteredge school. 

‘¢ Miss Rachel has her faults—I’ve never denied it,” he began. 
“And riding the high horse, now and then, is one of them. She 

18 
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has been trying to ride over you—and you have put up with it. 
Lord, Mr. Franklin, don’t you know women by this time better than 
that ? You have heard me talk of the late Mrs. Betteredge ?”’ 

I had heard him talk of the late Mrs. Betteredge pretty often— 
invariably producing her as his one undeniable example of the inbred 
frailty and perversity of the other sex. In that capacity he exhibited 
her now. 

‘Very well, Mr. Franklin. Now listen to me. Different women 
have different ways of riding the high horse. ‘The late Mrs. Better- 
edge took her exercise on that favourite female animal whenever I 
happened to deny her anything that she had set her heart on. So 
sure as 1 came home from my work on these occasions, so sure was 
my wife to call to me up the kitchen stairs, and to say that, after my 
brutal treatment of her, she hadn’t the heart to cook me my dinner. I 
put up with it for some time—just as you are putting up with it now 
from Miss Rachel. At last my patience wore out. I went down- 
stairs, and I took Mrs. Betteredge—affectionately, you understand— 
up in my arms, and carried her, holus-bolus, into the best parlour, 
where she received her company. I said, ‘ That’s the right place 
for you, my dear,’ and so went back to the kitchen. I locked myself 
in, and took off my coat, and turned up my shirt-sleeves, and cooked 
my own dinner. When it was done, I served it up in my best 
manner, and enjoyed it most heartily. I had my pipe and my drop 
of grog afterwards ; and then I cleared the table, and washed the 
crockery, and cleaned the knives and forks, and put the things away, 
and swept up the hearth. When things were as bright and clean 
again, as bright and clean could be, I opened the door, and let Mrs. 
Betteredge in. ‘I’ve had my dinner, my dear,’ I said; ‘and I 
hope you will find that I have left the kitchen all that your fondest 
wishes can desire.’ For the rest of that woman’s life, Mr. Franklin, 
T never had to cook my dinner again! Moral: You have put up 
with Miss Rachel in London; don’t put up with her in Yorkshire. 
Come back to the house.” 

Quite unanswerable! JI could only assure my good friend that 
even his powers of persuasion were, in this case, thrown away on me. 

‘‘Tt’s a lovely evoning,” I said. ‘I shall walk to Frizinghall, 
and stay at the hotel, and you must come to-morrow morning and 
breakfast with me. I have something to say to you.” 

Betteredge shook his head gravely. 

‘‘I'm heartily sorry for this,” he said. ‘I had hoped, Mr. 
Franklin, to hear that things were all smooth and pleasant again 
between you and Miss Rachel. If you must have your own way, 
sir,” he continued, after a moment’s reflection, ‘‘there is no need 
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to go to Frizinghall to-night for a bed. It’s to be had nearer thau 
that. There’s Hotherstone’s Farm, barely two miles from here. 
You can hardly object to that on Miss Rachel’s account,” the old 
man added slily. ‘‘ Hotherstone lives, Mr. Franklin, on his own 
freehold.” 

I remembered the place the moment Betteredge mentioned it. 
The farm-house stood in a sheltered inland valley, on the banks of 
the prettiest stream in that part of Yorkshire: and the farmer had a 
spare bedroom and parlour, which he was accustomed to let to 
artists, anglers, and tourists in general. A more agreeable place of 
abode, during my stay in the neighbourhood, I could not have wished 
to find. 

‘‘ Are the rooms to let ?”’ I inquired. 

‘‘Mrs. Hotherstone herself, sir, asked for my good word to re- 
commend the rooms, yesterday.” 

‘‘T’'ll take them, Bettcredge, with the greatest pleasure.” 

We went back to the yard, in which I had left my travelling-bag. 
After putting a stick through the handle, and swinging the bag over 
his shoulder, Betteredge appeared to relapse into the bewilderment 
which my sudden appearance had caused, when I surprised him in 
the beehive chair. He looked incredulously at the house, and then 
he wheeled about, and looked more incredulously still at me. 

‘‘T’ve lived a goodish long time in the world,” said this best and 
dearest of all old servants—‘‘ but the like of this, I never did expect 
to see. There stands the house, and here stands Mr. Franklin 
Blake—and, Damme, if one of them isn’t turning his back on the 
other, and going to sleep in a lodging!” 

He led the way out, wagging his head and growling ominously. 
‘‘ There’s only one more miracle that can happen,” he said to me, 
over his shoulder. ‘‘ The next thing you'll do, Mr. Franklin, will be 
to pay me back that seven-and-sixpence you borrowed of me when 
you were & boy.” 

This stroke of sarcasm put him in a better humour with himself 
and with me. We left the house, and passed through the lodge 
gates. Once clear of the grounds, the duties of hospitality (in Bet- 
teredge’s code of morals) ceased, and the privileges of curiosity began. 

He dropped back, so as to let me get on a level with him. 
‘‘ Fine evening for a walk, Mr. Franklin,” be said, as if we had just 
accidentally encountered each other at that moment. ‘‘ Supposing 
you had gone to the hotel at Frizinghall, sir ?” 

‘Yes ?” 

‘‘T should have had the honour of breakfasting with you, toe 
morrow morning.” 
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‘© Come and breakfast with me at Hotherstone’s Farm, instead.” 

‘‘ Much obliged to you for your kindness, Mr. Franklin. But it 
wasn't exactly breakfast that I was driving at. I think you men- 
tioned that you had something to say to me? If it’s no secret, 
sir,’’ said Betteredge, suddenly abandoning the crooked way, and 
taking the straight one, ‘I’m burning to know what’s brought you 
down here, if you please, in this sudden way.” 

‘‘ What brought me here before ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘ The Moonstone, Mr. Franklin. But what brings you now, sir ? 

‘‘ The Moonstone again, Betteredge.”’ 

The old man suddenly stood still, and looked at me in the grey 
twilight as if he suspected his own ears of deceiving him. 

‘‘ Tf that’s a joke, sir,” he said, ‘‘ I’m afraid I’m getting a little 
dull in my old age. I don’t take it.” 

‘It’s no joke,” I answered. ‘‘ I have come here to take up the 
inquiry which was dropped when I left England. I have come here 
to do what nobody has done yet—to find out who took the Diamond.” 

‘‘ Let the Diamond be, Mr. Franklm! Take my advice, and let 
the Diamond be! That cursed Indian jewel has misguided every- 
body who has come near it. Don’t waste your money and your 
temper—in the fine spring time of your life, sir—by meddling with 
the Moonstone. How can you hope to succeed (saving your pre- 
sence), when Sergeant Cuff himself made a mess of it? Sergeant 
Cuff!” repeated Betteredge, shaking his forefinger at me sternly. 
‘* The greatest policeman in England !”’ 

‘‘My mind is made up, my old friend. Even Sergeant Cuff 
doesn’t daunt me.—By-the-bye, I may want to speak to him, sooner 
or later. Have you heard anything of him lately ?”’ 

‘‘The Sergeant won't help you,” Mr. Franklin. 

“Why not?” 

‘‘There has been an event, sir, in the police-circles, since you 
went away. The great Cuff has retired from business. He has got 
a little cottage at Dorking; and he’s up to his eyes in the growing 
of roses. I have it in his own handwriting, Mr. Franklin. He has 
grown the white moss rose, without budding it on the dog-rose first. 
And Mr. Begbie the gardener is to go to Dorking, and own that the 
Sergeant has beaten him at last.”’ 

‘Tt doesn’t much matter,’ I said. ‘‘I must do without Sergeant 
Cuff’s help. And I must trust to you, at starting.”’ 

It is likely enough that I spoke rather carelessly. At any rate, 
Betteredge seemed to be piqued by something in the reply which I 
had just made to him. ‘‘ You might trust to worse than me, Mr. 
Franklin—TI can tell you that,” he said a little sharply. 
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The tone in which he retorted, and a certain disturbance, after he 
had spoken, which I detected in his manner, suggested to me that he 
was possessed of some information which he hesitated to communicate. 

‘*T expect you to help me,” I said, “in picking up the fragments 
of evidence which Sergeant Cuff has left behind him. I know you 
can do that, Can you do no more?” 

‘‘ What more can you expect from me, sir?” asked Betteredge, 
with an appearance of the utmost humility. 

‘*T expect more—from what you said just now.”’ 

‘‘ Mere boasting, Mr. Franklin,” returned the old man obsti- 
nately. ‘‘Some people are born boasters, and they never get over 
it to their dying day. I’m one of them.” 

There was only one way to take with him. I appealed to his 
interest in Rachel, and his interest in me. 

‘‘ Betteredge, would you be glad to hear that Rachel and I were 
good friends again ?”’ 

‘‘T have served your family, sir, to mighty little purpose, if you 
doubt it !’’ 

‘“Do you remember how Rachel treated me, before I left 
England ?” 

‘‘ As well as if it was yesterday! My lady herself wrote you a 
letter about it; and you were so good as to show the letter to me. 
It said that Miss Rachel was mortally offended with you, for the 
part you had taken in trying to recover her jewel. And neithor my 
lady, nor you, nor anybody else could guess why.”’ 

‘‘ Quite truc, Betteredge! And I come back from my travols, 
and find her mortally offended with me still. I knew that the 
Diamond was at the bottom of it, last year, and I know that the 
Diamond is at the bottom of it now. I havo tricd-to spcak to her, 
and she won't see me. I have tried to write to her, aud she won't 
answer me. How, in Heaven’s name, am I to clear the matter up ? 
The chance of searching into the loss of the Moonstone, is the one 
chance of inquiry that Rachel herself has left me!”’ 

Those words evidently put the case before him, as he had not 
scen it yet. He asked a question which satisfied mo that I had 
shaken him. 

‘‘The-e is no ill-feeling in this, Mr. Franklin, on your side—is 
there ?” 

‘‘There was some anger,’ I answered, ‘‘ when I left London, 
But that is all worn out now. I want to make Rachel come to an 
understanding with me—and I want nothing more.” 

‘‘ You don’t feel any fear, sir—supposing you make any discoveries 
jn regard to what you may find out about Miss Rachgl ? ’ 
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I understood the jealous belief in his young mistress which 
prompted those words. 

‘‘T am as certain of her as you are,” I answered. ‘‘ The fullest 
disclosure of her secret will reveal nothing that can alter her place 
in your estimation, or in mine.” 

Betteredge’s last-left scruples vanished at that. 

‘Tf I am doing wrong to help you, Mr. Franklin,” he exclaimed, 
** all I can say is—lI am as innocent of seeing it as the babe unborn! I 
can put you on the road to discovery, if you can only go on by yourself. 
You remember that poor girl of ours—Rosanna Spearman ? ” 

‘* Of course ! ” 

‘‘'You always thought she had some sort of confession, in regard 
to this matter of the Moonstone, which she wanted to make to you ?”’ 

‘“‘T certainly couldn’t account for her strange conduct in any 
other way.” 

‘‘You may set that doubt at rest, Mr. Franklin, whenever you 
please.” 

It was my turn to come to a standstill now. I tried vainly, in 
the gathering darkness, to see his face. In the surprise of the moment, 
I asked a little impatiently what he meant. 

‘Steady, sir!’ proceeded Betteredge. ‘I mean what I say. 
Rosanna Spearman left a sealed letter behind her—a letter addressed 
to you.” 

‘Where is it ?”’ 

‘‘In the possession of a friend of hers, at Cobb’s Hole. You 
must have heard tell, when you were here last, sir, of Limping Lucy 
—a lame girl with a crutch.” 

‘¢ The fisherman’s daughter ? ” 

‘The same,-Mr. Franklin.” 

‘¢ Why wasn’t the letter forwarded to me? ”’ 

“ Limping Lucy has a will of her own, sir. She wouldn’t give 
it into any hands but yours. And you had left England before I 
could write to you.”’ 

‘“‘ Let’s go back, Betteredge, and get it at once!” 

‘‘Too late, sir, to-night. They’re great savers of candles along 
our coast ; and they go to bed early at Cobb’s Hole.” 

‘‘Nonsense! We might get there in half an hour.’ : 

‘You might, sir. And when you did get there, you would find 
the door locked.”’ He pointed to a light, glimmering below us; and, 
at the same moment, I heard through the stillness of the evening 
the bubbling of a stream. ‘‘There’s the Farm, Mr. Franklin! 
Make yourself comfortable for to-night, and come to me to-morrow 
morning— if you'll be so kind ? ” 
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‘You will go with me to the fisherman’s cottage ?” 
‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

“ Karly 2?” 

‘* As carly, Mr. Franklin, as you like.” 

We descended the path that led to the Farm. 


CITAPTER MT. 


I wave only the most indistinct recollection of what happened at 
Hotherstone’s Farm. 

I remember a hearty welcome ; a prodigious supper, which would 
have fed a whole village in the Kast; a delightfully clean bedroom, 
with nothing in it to regret but that detestable product of the folly of 
our forefathers—a feather-bed ; a restless night, with much kindling 
of matches, and many lightings of one little candle; and an immense 
sensation of relief when the sun rose, and there was a prospect of 
getting up. 

It had been arranged over-night with Betteredge, that I was to 
call for him, on our way to Cobb's Hole, as early as I liked—which, 
interpreted by my impatienco to get possession of the letter, meant 
as early as I could. Without waiting for breakfast at the Farm, I 
took a crust of bread in my hand, and set forth, in some doubt 
whether [ should not surprise the excellent Betteredge in his bed. 
To my great relief he proved to be quite as excited about the coming 
event as I was. I found him ready, and waiting for me, with his 
stick in his hand. 

‘How are you this morning, Betteredge ? ” 

“Very poorly, sir.” 

‘‘ Sorry to hear it. What do you complain of ?” 

‘¢T complain of a new disease, Mr. Franklin, of my own inventing. 
I don’t want to alarm you, but you're certain*to catch it before the 
morning is out.”’ 

‘¢The devil Iam!” 

‘Do you feel an uncomfortable heat at the pit of your stomach, 
sir ? and a nasty thumping at the top of your head ? Ah! not yet? 
It will lay hold of you at Cobb’s Hole, Mr. Franklin. I call it the 
detective-fever ; and J first caught it in the company of Sergeant 
Cuff.” 

‘¢ Aye! aye! and the cure in this instance is to open Rosanna 
Spearman’s letter, I suppose ? Come along, and let’s get it.” 

Early as it was, we found the fisherman’s wife astir in her 
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kitchen. On my presentation by Betteredge, good Mrs. Yolland 
performed a social ceremony, strictly reserved (as I afterwards learnt) 
for strangers of distinction. She put a bottle of Dutch gin and a 
couple of clean pipes on the table, and opened the conversation by 
saying, ‘‘ What news from London, sir ?”’ 

Before I could find an answer to this immensely comprehensive 
question, an apparition advanced towards me, out of a dark corner of the 
kitchen. A wan, wild, haggard girl, with remarkably beautiful hair, 
and with a fierce keenness in her eyes, came limping up on a crutch 
to the table at which I was sitting, and looked at me as if I was an 
object of mingled interest and horror, which it quite fascinated her 
to see. 

‘‘Mr. Bettcredge,”’ sho said, without taking her eyes off me, 
‘‘mention his name again, if you ploase.” 

‘‘This gontleman’s name,” answered Bettcredge (with a strong 
emphasis on gentleman), ‘is Mr. Franklin Blake.” 

The girl turned her back on me, and suddenly left the room. 
Good Mrs. Yolland—as I believe—made some apologies for her 
daughter’s odd behaviour, and Bettercdge (probably) translated them 
into polite English. I speak of this in complete uncertainty. My 
attention was absorbed in following the sound of the girl’s crutch. 
Thump-thump, up the wooden stairs; thump-thump across the 
room above our heads; thump-thump down the stairs again—and 
there stood the apparition at the open door, with a letter in its hand, 
beckoning me out ! 

I left more apologies in course of delivery behind mo, and 
followed this strange creature—limping on before me, faster and 
faster—down the slope of the beach. She led me behind some 
boats, out of sight and hearing’ of the few people in the fishing- 
village, and then stopped, and faced me for the first time. 

‘¢ Stand thoro,”’ she said, ‘‘ I want to look at you.” 

There was no mistaking the expression on her face. I inspired 
her with the strongest emotious of abhorrence and disgust. Let me 
not be vain enough to say that no woman had ever looked at me in 
this manner before. I will only venture on the more modest asser- 
tion that no woman had ever let mo perceive it yet. There is a limit 
to the length of the inspection which a man can endure, under 
certain circumstances. I attempted to direct Limping Lucy’s atten- 
tion to some less revolting object than my face. 

‘I think you have got a letter to give me,” I began. ‘‘Is it the 
letter there, in your hand ?”’ 

‘‘ Say that again,” was the only answer I received. 

I repeated the words, like a good child learning its lesson. 
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‘No,’ said the girl, speaking to herself, but keeping her eyes 
still mercilessly fixed on me. ‘‘I can’t find out what she saw in his 
face. I can’t guess what she heard in his voice.’”’ She suddenly 
looked away from me, and rested her head wearily on the top of 
her crutch. ‘‘ Oh, my poor dcar!”’ she said, in the first soft tones 
which had fallen from her, in my hearing. ‘Ob, my lost darling ! 
what could you see in this man?” She lifted her head again 
fiercely, and looked at me once more. ‘‘ Can you eat and drink ?” 
she asked. 

I did my best to preserve my gravity, and answered, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

‘‘Can you sleep ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘¢ When you sec a poor girl in service, do you feel no remorse?” 

‘Certainly not. Why should I?” 

She abruptly thrust the letter (as the phrase is) into my face. 

‘< Take it!’’ she exclaimed furiously. ‘‘I never set eyes on you 
before. God Almighty forbid I should ever set cyes on you again.” 

With those parting words shoe limped away from me at the top of 
her speed. Tho one interpretation that I could put on her conduct 
has, no doubt, been anticipated by cverybody. I could only suppose 
that she was mad. 

Having reached that inevitable conclusion, I turned to the more 
interesting object of investigation which was presented to me by 
Rosanna Spearman's letter. The address was written as follows :— 
‘For Franklin Blake, Ksg. ‘To be given into his own hands (and 
not to be trusted to any one else), by Lucy Yolland.” 

I broke the seal. ‘The envclopo contained a letter: and this, in 
its turn, coutained a slip of paper. I read the letter first :— 


‘¢ Sir,—If you are curious to know the meaning of my behaviour 
to you, whilst you were staying in the house of my mistress, Lady 
Verinder, do what you are told to do in the memorandum enclosed 
with this—and do it without any person being present to overlook 
you. Your humble servant, 

‘‘ ROSANNA SPEARMAN.” 


I turned to the slip of paper next. Here is the literal copy of it, 
word for word : 

‘¢ Memorandum :—To go to the Shivering Sand at the turn of 
the tide. To walk out on the South Spit, until I get the South Spit 
Beacon, and the flagstaff at the Coast-guard station above Cobb's 
Hole in a line together. To lay down on the rocks, a stick, or any 
siraight thing to guide my hand, exactly in the line of the beacon 
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and the flagstaff. To take care, in doing this, that one end of the 
stick shall be at the edge of the rocks, on the side of them which 
overlooks the quicksand. To feel along the stick, among the sea- 
weed (beginning from the end of the stick which points towards the 
beacon), for the Chain. To run my hand along the Chain, when 
found, until I come to the part of it which stretches over the edge of 
the rocks, down into the quicksand. And then, to pull the chain.” 

Just as [ had read the last words—underlined in the original—I 
heard the voice of Betteredge behind me. The inventor of the 
detective-fever had completely succumbed to that irresistible malady, 
“T can’t stand it any longer, Mr. Franklin. What does her letter 
say? For mercy’s sake, sir, tell us, what does her letter say?’ 

I handed him the letter, and the memorandum. He read the 
first without appearing to be much interested in it. But the second— 
the memorandum—produced a strong impression on him. 

‘‘The Sergeant said it!” cried Bettcredge. ‘‘ From first to 
iast, sir, the Sergeant said she had got a memorandum of the hiding- 
place. And here it is! Lord save us, Mr. Franklin, here is the 
secret that puzzled everybody, from the great Cuff downwards, ready 
and waiting, as one may say, to show itself to you! It’s the ebb 
now, sir, as anybody may see for themselves. How long will it be 
till the turn of the tide?” He looked up, and observed a lad at 
work, at some little distance from us, mending a net. ‘ Tammie 
Bright!’ he shouted, at the top of his voice. 

“T hear you!” Tammie shouted back. 

‘When's the turn of the tide ?”’ 

‘In an hour’s time.” 

We both looked at our watches. 

‘* We can go round by the coast, Mr. Franklin,” said Betteredge ; 
‘Cand get to the quicksand in that way, with plenty of time to spare. 
What do you say, sir?” 

‘Come along ?”’ 

On our way to the Shivering Sand, I applied to Betteredge to 
revive my memory of events (as affecting Rosanna Spearman) at the 
period of Sergeant Cuff’s inquiry. With my old friend’s help, I soon 
had the succession of circumstances clearly registered in my mind. 
Rosanna’s journey to Frizinghall, when the whole household believed 
her to be ill in her own room—Rosanna’s mysterious employment of 
the night-time, with her door locked, and her candle burning till the 
morning—Rosanna’s suspicious purchase of the japanned tin case, 
and the two dog’s chains from Mrs. Yolland—the Sergeant's positive 
conviction that Rosanna had hidden something at the Shivering 
Sand, and the Sergeant’s absolute ignorance as to what that some- 
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‘thing might be—all these strange results of the abortive inquiry into 
the loss of the Moonstone, were clearly present to me again, when we 
reached the quicksand, and walked out together on the low ledge of 
rocks called the South Spit. 

With Betteredge’s help, I soon stood in the right position to see 
the Beacon and the Caast-guard flagstaff in a line together. Follow- 
ing the memorandum as our guide, we next laid my stick in the 
necessary direction, as neatly as we could, on the uneven surface of 
the rocks. And then we looked at our watches once more. 

It wanted nearly twenty minutes yet of the turn of the tide. I 
suggested waiting through this interval on the beach, instead of on 
the wet and slippery surface of the rocks. Having reached the dry 
sand, I prepared to sit down; and, greatly to my surprise, Botter- 
edge prepared to leavo me. 

‘‘ What are you going away for ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘ Look at the letter again, sir, and you will see.” 

A glance at the lctter reminded me that I was charged, when I 
made my discovery, to make it alone. 

‘‘Tt’s hard enough for me to leave you, at such a time as this,” 
said Betteredge. ‘‘ But she died a dreadful death, poor soul—and 
I feel a kind of call on me, Mr. Franklin, to humour that fancy of 
hers. Besides,’ he added, confidentially, ‘‘ there’s nothing in the 
letter against your letting out the secret afterwards. I'll hang about 
in the fir plantation, and wait till you pick me up. Don’t be longer 
than you can help, sir. The detective-fever isn’t an easy disease 
to deal with, under these circumstances.”’ 

With that parting caution, he left me. 

Tho interval of expectation, short as it was when reckoned by 
the measure of time, assumed formidable proportions when reckoned 
by the measure of suspense. This was one of the occasions on which 
the invaluable habit of smoking becomes espocially precious and 
consolatory. I lit a cigar, and sat down on the slope of the 
beach. 

The sunlight poured its unclouded beauty on every object that 
I could see. The exquisite freshness of the air made the mere act 
of living and breathing a luxury. Even the lonely little bay weleomed 
the morning with a show of cheerfulness; and the bared wet surface 
of the quicksand itself, glittermg with a golden brightness, hid the 
horror of its false brown face under a passing smile. It was the 
finest day I had seen since my return to England. 

The turn of the tide came, before my cigar was finished. I saw 
the preliminary heaving of the Sand, and then the awful shiver that 
crept over its surface—as if some spirit of terror lived and moved 
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and shuddered in the fathomless deeps beneath. I threw away my 
cigar, and went back again to the rocks. 

My directions in the memorandum instructed me to feel along 
the line traced by the stick, beginning with the end which was nearest 
to the beacon. 

I advanced, in this manner, more than half way along the stick, 
without encountering anything but the edges of the rocks. An inch 
or two further on, however, my patience was rewarded. In a narrow 
little fissure, just within reach of my forefinger, I felt the chain. 
Attempting, next, to follow it, by touch, in the direction of the 
quicksand, I found my progress stopped by a thick growth of sea- 
weed—which had fastened itself into the fissure, no doubt, in the 
time that had clapsed since Rosanna Spearman had chosen her 
hiding-place. 

It was equally impossible to pull up the seaweed, or to force my 
hand through it. After marking the spot indicated by the end of 
the stick which was placed nearest to the quicksand, I determined 
to pursue the search for the chain on a plan of my own. My idea 
was to ‘“‘sound”’ immediately under the rocks, on the chance of 
recovering the lost trace of the chain at the point at which it entered 
the sand. I took up the stick, and knelt down on the brink of the 
South Spit. 

In this position, my face was within a few feet of the surface of 
the quicksand. The sight of it so near me, still disturbed at intervals 
by its hideous shivering fit, shook my nerves for the moment. A 
horrible fancy that the dead woman might appear on the sceno of her 
suicide, to assist my scarch—an unutterablo dread of seeing her rise 
through the heaving surface of the sand, and point to the place— 
forced itself into my mind, and turned me cold in the warm sunlight. 
I own I closed my eyes at the moment when the point of the stick 
first entered the quicksand. 

The instant afterwards, before the stick could have been sub- 
merged more than a few inches, I was free from the hold of my own 
superstitious terror, and was throbbing with excitement from head 
to foot. Sounding blindfold, at my first attempt—at that first 
attempt I had soundea right! Tho stick struck the chain. 

Taking a firm hold of the roots of the seaweed with my left hand, 
I laid myself down over the brink, and felt with my right hand under 
the overhanging edges of the rock. My right hand found the chain. 

I drew it up without the slightest difficulty. And there was the 
japanned tin case fastened to the end of it. 

The action of the water had so rusted the chain, that it was 
impossible for me to unfasten it from the hasp which attached it to 
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tho case. Putting the case between my knees,.and exerting my 
utmost strength, 1 contrived to draw off the cover. Some white 
substance filled the whole interior when I looked in. I put in my 
hand, and found it to be linen. 

In drawing out the linen, I also drew out a letter crumpled up 
with it. After looking at the direction, and discovering that it bore 
my name, I put the letter in my pocket, and completely removed 
the linen. It came out in a thick roll, moulded, of course, to the 
shape of the case in which it had been so long confined, and perfectly 
preserved from any injury by the sea. 

I carried the linen to the dry sand of the beach, and there 
unrolled and smoothed it out. There was no mistaking it as an 
article of dress. It was a nightgown. 

The uppermost side, when I spread it out, presented to view 
innumerable folds and creases, and nothing more. I tried the 
undermost side, next—and instantly discovered the smear of the 
paint from the door of Rachel’s boudoir ! 

My eyes remained rivetted on the stain, and my mind took me 
back ata leap from present to past. The very words of Sergeant 
Cuff recurred to me, as if the man himself was at my side again, 
pointing to the unanswerable inference which he drew from the 
smear on the door. 

‘Find out whether there is any article of dress in this house 
with the stain of paint on it. Find out who that dress belongs to. 
Find out how the person can account for having been in the room, 
and smeared the paint, between midnight and three in the morning. 
If the person can’t satisfy you, you haven't far to look for the hand 
that took the Diamond.” 

One after another those words travelled over my memory, repeat- 
ing themselves again and again with a wearisome, mechanical 
reiteration. I was roused from what felt like a trance of many 
hours——from what was really, no doubt, the pause of a few moments 
only—by a voice calling to me. I looked up, and saw that Betteredge’s 
patience had failed him at last. He was just visible between the 
sand hills, returning to the beach. 

The old man’s appearance recalled me, the moment I perceived 
it, to my sense of present things, and reminded me that the inquiry 
which I had pursued thus far, still remained incomplete. I had 
discovered the smear on the nightgown. To whom did the night- 
gown belong ? 

My first impulse was to consult the letter in my pocket—the 
letter which I had found in the case. 

As I raised my hand to take it out, I remembered that there was 
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a shorter way to discovery than this. The nightgown itself would 
roveal the truth; for, in all probability, the nightgown was marked 
with its owner’s name. 

I took it up from the sand, and looked for the mark. 

I found the mark, and read— 

My Own Name. 

There were the familiar letters which told me that the nightgown 
was mine. I looked up from them. There was the sun; there were 
the glittering waters of the bay; there was old Betteredge, advancing 
nearer and nearer tome. I looked back again at the letters. My 
own name. Plainly confronting me—my own name. 

‘“‘Tf time, pains, and moncy can do it, I will lay my hand on 
the thief who took the Moonstone.”—I had left London, with those 
words on my lips. I had penetrated the secret which the quicksand 
had kept fiom every other living creature. And, on the unanswer- 
able evidence of the paint-stain, I had discovered Myself as the Thief. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I nave not a word to say about my own sensations. 

My impression is, that the shock inflicted on me completely 
suspended my thinking and feeling power. I certainly could not 
have known what I was about, when Betteredge joined me—for I 
have it on his authority that I laughed, when he asked what was 
the matter, and, putting the nightgown into his hands, told him to 
read the riddle for himself. 

Of what was said between us on the beach, I have not the 
faintest recollection. Tho first place in which I can now see myself 
again plainly is the plantation of firs. Betteredge and Tare walking 
back together to the house; and Betteredge is telling me that I 
shall be able to face it, and he will be able to face it, when we have 
had a glass of grog. 

The scene shifts from the plantation, to Betteredge’s little sitting- 
room. My resolution not to enter Rachel’s house is forgotten. I 
feel gratefully the coolness and shadiness and quiet of the room. I 
drink the grog (a perfectly new luxury to me, at that time of day), 
which my good old friend mixes with icy-cold water from the well. 
Under any other circumstances, the drink would simply stupify me. 
As things are, it strings up my nerves. I begin to “ face it,’ as 
Betteredge has predicted. And Betteredge, on his side, begins to 
‘6 face it,’ too. 
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The picture which I am now presenting of myself, will, I suspect, 
Le thought a very strange one, to say the least of if. Placed in a 
situation which may, I think, be described as entirely without parallel, 
what is the first proceeding to which I resort ? Do I seclude myself 
from all human socicty? DoI set my mind to analyse the abomi- 
nable impossibility which, nevertheless, confronts me as an undeniable 
fact? Do I hurry back to London by the first train to consult 
the highest authorities, and to set a searching inquiry on foot imme- 
diately 2 No. I accept the shelter of a house which I had resolved 
never to degrade myself by entering again ; and I sit, tippling spirits 
and water in the company of an old servant, at ten o’clock in the 
morning. Is this the conduct that might have been expected from 
a man placed in my horrible position? I can only answer that the 
sight of old Betteredge’s familiar face was an inexpressible comfort 
to me, and that the drinking of old Betteredge’s grog helped me, 
as I believe nothing else would have helped me, in the state of com- 
plete bodily and mental prostration into which I lad fallen. I can 
only offer this excuse for myself; and I can only admire that 
invariable preservation of dignity, and that strictly logical con- 
sistency of conduct which distinguish every man and woman who 
may read these lines, in every emergency of their lives from the 
cradle to the grave. 

‘‘ Now, Mr. Franklin, there’s one thing certain, at any rate,” 
said Betteredge, throwing the nightgown down on tho table between 
us, and pointing to it as if it was a living creature that could hear him, 
‘* ffe’s a liar, to begin with.” 

This comforting view of the matter was not the view that pre- 
sented itself to my mind. 

‘‘T am as innocent of all knowledge of having taken the Diamond 
as you are,’ Isaid. ‘But there is the witness against me! The 
paint on the nightgown, and the name on the nightgown are 
facts.” 

Betteredge lifted my glass, and put it persuasively into my hand. 

‘‘Facts?” herepeated. ‘‘ Take a drop more grog, Mr. Franklin, 
and you'll get over the weakness of believing in facts! Foul play, 
sir!’ he continued, dropping his voice confidentially. ‘‘ That is 
how I read the riddle. Foul play somewhere—and you and I must 
find it out. Was there nothing else in the tin case, when you put 
your hand into it ?” 

The question instantly reminded me of the letter in my pocket. 
I took it out, and opened it. It was a letter of many pages, closely 
written. I looked impatiently for the signature at the end. 
‘‘ Rosanna Spearman.” 
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As I read the name, a sudden remembrance illuminated my mind, 
and a sudden suspicion rose out of the new light. 

‘‘ Stop!” Texclaimed. ‘‘ Rosanna Spearman came to my aunt 
out of a Reformatory? Rosanna Spearman had once been a 
thief?” 

‘‘There’s no denying that, Mr. Franklin. What of it now, if 
you please ?” 

‘* What of it now? How do we know she may not have stolen 
the Diamond after all ? How do we know she may not have smeared 
my nightgown purposely with the paint ais 

Betteredge laid his hand on my arm, and stopped me before I 
could say any more. 

‘You will be cleared of this, Mr. Franklin, beyond all doubt, 
But I hope you won’t be cleared in that way. See what the letter 
gays, sir. In justice to the girl’s memory, see what it says.”’ 

I felt the earnestness with which he spoke—felt it as a friendly 
rebuke to me. ‘‘ You shall form your own judgment on her letter,” 
I said, ‘I will read it out.” 

I began—and read these lines: 

‘‘Sir—I have something to own to you. A confession which 
means much misery, may sometimes be made in very few words. 
This confession can be made in three words. I love you.” 





The letter dropped from my hand. I looked at Betteredge. ‘In 
the name of Heaven,’’ I said, ‘‘ what does it mean ?”’ 

He seemed to shrink from answering the question. 

‘** You and Limping Lucy were alone together this morning, sir ”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Did she say nothing about Rosanna Spearman ?”’ 

‘‘ She never even mentioned Rosanna Spearman’s name.”’ 

‘‘Please to go back to the letter, Mr. Franklin. I tell you 
plainly, I can’t find it in my heart to distress you, after what you 
have had to bear already. Let her speak for herself, sir. And get 
on with your grog. For your own sake, get on with your grog. iy 

I resumed the reading of the letter. 


‘‘It would be very disgraceful to me to tell you this, if I was a 
living woman when you read it. I shall be dead and gone, sir, when 
you find my letter. It is that which makes me bold. Not even my 
grave will be left to tell of me. I may own the truth—with the 
quicksand waiting to hide me when the words are written. 

‘+ Besides, you will find your nightgown in my hiding-place, with 
the smear of the paint on it; and you will want to know how it came 
to he hidden by me? and why I said nothing to you about it in my 
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life-time 2 I-have only one reason to give. I did these strange 
things, because I loved you. 

‘‘T won't trouble you with much about myself, or my life, before 
you came to my lady’s house. Jady Verinder took me out of a 
reformatory. I lad gone to the rcformatory from tho prison. I was 
put in the prison, becauso I was a thicf. I was a thicf, because my 
mother went on the streets when 1 was quitd a little girl. My mother 
went on the streets, because the gcntleman who was my father deserted 
her. Thero is no need to tell such a common story as this, at 
any length. It is told quite often enough in the newspapers. 

‘Lady Verinder was very kind to me, and Mr. Bctteredge was 
very kind tome. Those two, and the matron at the reformatory are 
the only good people I have ever met with in all my life. I might 
have got on in my placc—not happily—but I might havo got on, if 
you had not come visiting. I don’t blame you, sir. It's my fault— 
all my fault. 

‘Do you remember when you came out on us from among the 
sand hills, that morning, looking for Mr. Bettercdee ? You were like 
a prince in a fairy-story. You were like a lover ina dream. You 
were the most adorable human creature I had ever scen. Something 
that felt like the happy life I had never led yet, leapt up in me at 
the instant I set eyes ou you. Don’t laugh at this if you can help it. 
Oh, if I could only make you feel how serious it is to me! 

‘‘T went back to the house, and wrote your name and mine in 
my work-box, and drew a true lovers’ knot under then. Then, 
some devil—no, I ought to say some good angel—whispered to me, 
‘Go and look in tlic glass.’ Lhe glass told ine—never mind what. 
I was too foolish to take the warning. I went on getting fonder and 
fonder of you, just as if I was a lady in your own rank of life, and 
the most beautiful creature your cyes ever rested on. I tried—oh, 
dear, how I tried—to get you to look at me. If you had known how 
I used to cry at night with the misery and the mortification of your 
never taking any notice of me, you wouid havo pitied me perhaps, 
and have given me a look now and then to live on. 

‘“It would have becn no very kind look, perhaps, if you had 
known how I hated Miss Rachel. I believe I found out you were in 
love with her, before you knew it yoursclf. She used to give you 
roses to wear in your button-hole. Ah, Mr. Franklin, you wore my 
roses oftener than eithcr you or she thought! The only comfort I 
had at that time, was putting my rose seeretly in your glass of water, 
in place of hers—and then throwing her rose away. 

“Tf she had been really as pretty as you thought her, I might 
have borne it better. No; I belicve I should have been more spiteful 
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against her still. Suppose you put Miss Rachel into a servant's 
dress, and took her ornaments off: ? Idon’t know what is the 
use of my writing in this way. It can’t be denied that she had a 
bad figure ; she was too thin. But who can tell what the men like ? 
And young ladies may behave in a manner which would cost a servant 
her place. It’s no business of mine. I can’t expect you to read my 
letter, if I write it in this way. But it does stir one up to hear Miss 
Rachel called pretty, when one knows all the time that it’s her dress 
does it, and her confidence in herself. 

‘¢Try not to lose patience with me, sir. I will get on as fast as 
I can to the time which is sure to interest you—the time when the 
Diamond was lost. 

‘¢ But there is one thing which I have got it on my mind to tell 
you first. 

‘‘ My life was not a very hard life to bear, while I was a thief. 
It was only when they had taught me at tho reformatory to feel my 
own degradation, and to try for better things, that the days grew 
long and weary. Thoughts of the future forced themselves on me 
now. I felt the dreadful reproach that honest people—even the 
kindest of honest people—were to me in themselves. A _heart- 
breaking sensation of loneliness kept with me, go where I might, 
and do what I might, and see what persons I might. It was my 
duty, I know, to try and get on with my fellow-servants in my new 
place. Somehow, I couldn’t make friends with them. They looked 
(or I thought they looked) as if they suspected what I had been. I 
don’t regret, far from it, having been roused to make the effort to be 
a reformed woman—but, indeed, indeed it was a weary life. You 
had come across it like a beam of sunshine at first—and then you 
too failed me. I was mad enough to love you; and I couldn’t oven 
attract your notice. There was great misery—there really was great 
misery in that. 

‘Now I am coming to what I wanted to tell you. In those days 
of bitterness, I went two or three times, when it was my turn to go 
out, to my favourite place—the beach above the Shivering Sand. 
And I said to myself, ‘I think if will end here. When I can bear it 
no longer, I think it will end here.’ You will understand, sir, that 
the place had laid a kind of spell on me before you came. I had 
always had a notion that somcthing would happen to me at the 
quicksand. But JI had never looked at it, with the thought of its 
being the means of my making away with myself, till the time came 
of which f am now writing. Then I did think that here was a place 
which would end all my troubles for me in a moment or two—and 
hide me for ever afterwards. 
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‘This is all I have to say about myself, reckoning from the 
morning when I first saw you, to the morning when the alarm was 
raised in the house that the Diamond was lost. 

‘‘T was so aggravated by the foolish talk among the women 
servants, all wondering who was to be suspected first; and I was so 
angry with you (knowing no bettcr at that time) for the pains you 
took in hunting for the jewel, and sending for the police, that I kept 
as much as possible away by myself, until later in the day, when the 
officer from Frizinghall came to the house. 

‘Mr. Seegrave began, as you may remember, by setting a guard 
on the women’s bedrooms; and the women all followed him up-stairs 
in a rage, to know what he meant by the insult he had put on them. 
I went with the rest, because if I had done anything different from 
the rest, Mr. Seegrave was the sort of man who would have suspected 
me directly. We found him in Miss Rachel’s room. Ho told us he 
wouldn’t have a lot of women there; and he pointed to the smear 
on the painted door, and said some of our petticoats had done the 
mischief, and sent us all down-stairs again. 

‘* After leaving Miss Rachel’s room, I stopped a moment on one 
of the landings, by myself, to sce if 1 had got the paint-stain by any 
chance on my gown. Penclope Betteredge (the only one of the 
women with whom I was on friendly terms) passed, and noticed what 
I was about. 

‘*¢ You needn’t trouble yourself, Rosanna,’ she suid. ‘ The 
paint on Miss Rachel’s door has been dry for hours. If Mr. Scegrave 
hadn’t set a watch on our bedrooms, I might have told him as much. 
I don’t know what you think—Z/ was never so insulted before in 
my life!’ 

‘‘ Penelope was a hot-tempered girl. I quieted her, and brought 
her back to what she had said about the paint on the door having 
been dry for hours. 

‘*¢ How do you know that ?’ I asked. 

“©éT was with Miss Rachel, and Mr. Franklin, all yesterday 
morning,’ Penelope said, ‘ mixing the colours, while they finished 
the door. I heard Miss Rachel ask whether the door would be dry 
hat evening, in time for the birthday company to see it. And Mr. 
Franklin shook his head, and said it wouldn’t be dry,in less than 
twelve hours. It was long past luncheon-time—it was threc o'clock 
before they had done. What does your arithmetic say, Rosanna ? 
Mine says the door was dry by three this morning.’ 

‘‘« Did some of the ladies go up-stairs yesterday evening to see 
it?’ I asked. ‘I thought I heard Miss Rachel warning them to 
keep clear of the door.’ 
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‘“¢ None of the ladies made the smear,’ Penelope answered. ‘] 
left Miss Rachel in bed at twelve last night. And I noticed the 
door, and there was nothing wrong with it then.’ 

‘‘ ¢Qughtn’t you to mention this to Mr. Seegrave, Penelope? ’ 

‘¢ *T wouldn’t say a word to help Mr. Secgrave for anything that 
could be offered to me!’ 

‘‘She went to her work, and I went to mine. 

‘‘ My work, sir, was to make your bed, and to put your room 
tidy. It was the happiest hour I had in the whole day. I used to 
kiss the pillow on which your head had rested all night. No matter 
who has done it sincc, you have never had your clothes folded as 
nicely as I folded them for you. Of all the little knick-knacks in 
your dressing-case, there wasn’t one that had so much as a speck on 
it. You never noticed it, any more than you noticed me. I bog 
your pardon; I am forgetting myself. I will make haste, and go 
on again. 

‘Well, I went in that morning to do my work in your room. 
There was your nightgown tossed across the bed, just as you had 
thrown it off. I took it up to fold it—and I saw tho stain of the 
paint from Miss Rachel’s door ! 

“‘T was so startled by tho discovery that I ran out, with the 
nightcown in my hand, and mado for the back stairs, and locked 
myself into my own room, to look at it in a place where nobody could 
intrude and interrupt me. 

‘*Ag soon as I got my breath again, I called to mind my talk 
with Penelope, and I said to myself, ‘ Here’s the proof that he was 
in Miss Rachel’s sitting-room between twelve last night, and three 
this morning!’ 

“T shall not tell you in plain words what was the first suspicion 
that crossed my mind, when I had made that discovery. You would 
only be angry—and, if you were angry, you might tear my letter up 
and read no more of it. 

‘‘ Let it be enough, if you please, to say only this. After think- 
ing it over to the best of my ability, I made it out that the thing 
wasn’t likely, for a rcason that I will tell you. If you had been in 
Miss Rachel’s sitting-room, at that time of night, with Miss Rachel’s 
knowledge (and if you had been foolish enough to forget to take care 
of the wet door) she would have reminded you—she would never have 
let you carry away such a witness against her, as the witness I was 
looking at now! At the same time, I own I was not completely 
certain in my own mind that I had proved my own suspicion to be 
wrong. You will not have forgotten that I have owned to hating 
Miss Rachel. Try to think, if you can, that there was a little of 
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that hatred in all this. It ended in my determining to keep the 
nightgown, and to wait, and watch, and seco what use I might make 
of it. At that time, please to remember, not the ghost of an idea 
ontered my head that you had stolen the Diamond.” 


There, I broke off in the reading of the letter for the second time. 

I had read those portions of the miserable woman’s confession 
which related to myself, with unaffected surprise, and, I can honestly 
add, with sincero distress. I had regretted, truly regretted, the 
asporsion which I had thoughtlessly cast on her memory, before I 
had seen a line of her letter. But when I had advanced as far as 
the passage which is quoted above, I own I felt my mind growing 
bitterer and bitterer against Losanna Spearman as I went on. “ Read 
the rest for yourself,” [ said, handing the letter to Betteredge across 
the table. ‘(If there is anything in it that Toast look at, you can 
tell me as you go on.”’ 

‘© T understand you, Mr. I’ranklin,” he answered.  ‘‘ Tt’s natural, 
sir, in you. And, God help us all!” he added, in a lower tone, 
‘it’s no less natural in /er.”’ 

I proceed to copy the continuation of the letter from the original, 
in My OWN posscssion :— 


“Having determined to keep the nightgown, and to see what 
use my love, or my revenge (LT hardly know which) could turn it to 
10 the future, the next thing to discover was how to keep it without 
the risk of being found ont. 

‘There was only one way-—to make another nightgown exactly 
like it, before Saturday came, and brought the Jaundry-woman and 
her mventory to the house. 

‘<T was afraid to put it off till next day (the Friday); being im 
doubt lest some accident might happen in the interval. I determined 
to make the new nightgown on that same day (the Vhursdiy), while 
I could count, if I played my cards properly, on having my time to 
myself. The first thing to do (after locking up your nightgown in 
my drawer) was to go back to your bedroom—not so much to put it 
to rights (Penelope would have done that for me, if I had asked her) 
as to find out whether you had smeared off any of the paint-stain 
from your nightgown, on the bed, or on any picce of furniture in tho 
room. 

I examined everything narrowly, and at last, I found a few faint 
streaks of the paint on tho inside of your dressing-gown—not the 
linen dressing-gown you usually wore in that summer season, but a 
fiannel.dressing-gown which you had with you also. I suppose you 
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felt chilly after walking to and fro in nothing but your night dress, 
and put on the warmest thing you could find. At any rate, thera 
were the stains, just visible, on the inside of the dressing-gown. I 
easily got rid of these by scraping away the stuff of the flannel. 
This done, the only proof left against you was the proof locked up in 
my drawer. 

‘‘T had just finished your room when I was sent for to be ques- 
tioned by Mr. Seegrave, along with the rest of the servants. Next 
came the examination of all our boxes. And then followed the most 
extraordinary event of the day—to me—since I had found the paint 
on your nightgown. This event came out of the second questioning 
of Penelope Betteredge by Superintendent Seegrave. 

‘‘ Penelope returned to us quite beside herself with rage at the 
manner in which Mr. Seegrave had treated her. He had hinted, 
beyond the possibility of mistaking him, that he suspected her of 
being the thicf. We were all equally astonished at hearing this, 
and we all asked, Why ? 

‘©< Because the Diamond was in Miss Rachel’s sitting-room,’ 
Penelope answered. ‘ And because I was the last person in the 
sitting-room at night!’ 

‘¢ Almost before the words had left her lips, I remembered that 
another person had been in the sitting-room later than Penelope. 
That person was yourself. My head whirled round, and my thoughts 
were in dreadful confusion. In the midst of it all, something in my 
mind whispered to me that the smear on your nightgown might have 
& meaning entirely differcut to the meaning which I had given to it 
up to that time. ‘If the last person who was in the room is the 
person to be suspected,’ I thought to myself, ‘the thief is not 
Penelope, but Mr. Franklin Blake!’ 

‘‘In the case of any other gentleman, I believe I should have 
been ashamed of suspecting him of theft, almost as soon as the sus- 
picion had passed through my mind. 

‘But the bare thought that you had Iect yourself down to my 
level, and that I, in possessing myself of your nightgown, had also 
possessed myself of the means of shielding vou from being discovered, 
and disgraced for life—I say, sir, the bare thought of this seemed to 
open such a chance before me of winning your good will, that I passed 
blindfold, as one may say, from suspecting to believing. I made up 
my mind, on the spot, that you bad shown yoursclf the busiest of 
anybody in fetching the police, as a blind to deceive us all; and that 
the hand which had taken Miss Rachel’s jewel could by no possibility 
be any other hand than yours.” 

‘‘The excitement of this new discovery of mine must I think, 
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have tarned my head for awhile. I felt such a devouring eagerness 
to see you——to try you with a word or two about the Diamond, and 
to make you look at me, and speak to me, in that way—that I put 
my hair tidy, and made myself as nice as I could, and went to you 
boldly in the library where I knew you were writing. 

‘‘ You had left one of your rings up-stairs, which made as good 
an excuse for my intrusion as I could have desired. But, oh, sir! 
if you have ever loved, you will understand how it was that all my 
courage cooled, when I walked into the room, and found myself in 
your presence. And then, you looked up at me so coldly, and you 
thanked me for finding your ring in such an indifferent manner, that 
my knees trembled under me, and IJ felt as if I should drop on the 
floor at your feet. When you had thanked me, you looked back, if 
you remember, at your writing. I was so mortificd at being treated 
in this way, that I plucked up spirit enough to speak. I said, 
‘This is a strange thing about the Diamond, sir.’ And you looked 
up again, and said, ‘ Yes, it is!’ You spoke civilly (I can’t deny 
that); but still you kept a distance—a crucl distance between us. 
Believing, as I did, that you had got tho lost Diamond hidden about 
you, while you were speaking, your coolness so provoked mo that I 
got bold enough, in the heat of the moment, to give you a hint. I 
said, ‘ They will never find the Diamond, sir, will they? No! nor 
the person who took it—I’ll answer for that.’ I nodded, and smiled 
at you, as much as to say, ‘I know!’ his time, you looked up at 
me with something like interest in your cyes; and I felt that a few 
more words on your side and mine might bring out the truth. Just 
at that moment, Mr. Bettercdge spoilt it all by coming to the door. 
I knew his fvotstep, and I also knew that it was against his rules for 
me to be in the library at that time of day—let alone being there 
along with you. I had only just time to get out of my own accord, 
before he could come in and tell me to go. I was angry and disap- 
pointed ; but I was not entirely without hope for all that. The ice, 
you see, was broken between us—and I thought I would take care, 
on the next occasion, that Mr. Betteredge was out of the way. 

‘‘When I got back to the servants’ hall, the bell was going for 
our dinner. Afternoon already! and the materials for making the 
new nightgown were still to be got! There was but one chance of 
getting them. I shammed ill at diuner; and so secured the whole 
of the interval from then till tea-time to my own use. 

‘¢ What I was about, while the household bclicved me to be 
lying down in my own room; and how I spent the night, after 
shamming ill again at tea-time, and having been sent upto bed, there 
is no need to tell you. Sergeant Cuff discovered that much, if he 
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discovered nothing more. And I can guess how. I was detected 
(though I kept my veil down) in the draper’s shop at Frizinghall. 
There was a glass in front of me, at the counter where I was buying 
the longcloth ; and—zin that glass—I saw one of the shopmen point 
to my shoulder and whisper to another. At night again, when I was 
secretly at work, locked into my room, I heard the breathing of the 
women servants who suspected me, outside my door. 

‘It didn’t matter then ; it doesn’t matter now. On the Friday 
morning, hours before Sergeant Cuff entered the house, there was 
the new nightgown—to make up your number in place of the night- 
gown that I had got—made, wrung out, dried, ironed, marked, and 
folded as the Jaundry woman folded all the others, safe in your 
drawer. There was no fear (if the linen in tho house was cxamined) 
of the newness of the nightgown betraying me. All your under- 
clothing had been renewed, when you came to our house—I suppose 
on your rcturn home from foreign parts. 

‘¢ The next thing was the arrival of Sergeant Cuff; and the next 
great surprise was the announcement of what he thought about the 
sniear on the door. 

‘‘T had believed you to be guilty (as I have owned) more because 
I wanted you to be guilty than for any other reason. And now, the 
Sergeant had come round by a totally different way to the same con- 
elusion (respecting the nightgown) as mine! And I had got the 
dress that was the only proof against you! And not a living 
creature knew it—yourself included! I am afraid to tell you how I 
felt when U called these things to mmd—you would hate my memory 
for ever afterwards.” 


At that place, Bettcredge looked up from the letter. 

‘Not a glimmer of hght so far, Mr. Franklin,” said the old 
man, taking off lis heavy tortoiseshell spectacles, and pushing Rosanna 
Spearman's confession a little away from him. ‘ Have you come to 
any conclusion, sir, mm your own mind, while I have been reading?”’ 

‘Finish the letter first, Betteredge; there may be something to 
enlighten us at the end of it. I shall have a word or two to say to 
you after that.” 

‘“Very good, sir. I'll just rest my cyes, and then I'll go on 
again. In the meantime, Mr. Franklin—I don’t want to hurry you 
—but would you mind telling me, in one word, whether you see your 
way out of this dreadful mess yet?” 

‘‘ T see my way back to London,” I said, ‘to consult Mr. Braff. 
If he can’t help me , 

‘6 Yes, sir?” 
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“And if the Sergeant won’t Icave his retirement at Dork- 
ing- 
: ‘¢ He won't, Mr. Franklin!” 

‘‘Then, Betteredge—as far as I can see now—I am at the end 
of my resources. After Mr. Bruff and the Sergeant, I don't know 
of a living creature who can be of the slightest use to mo.”’ 

As the words passed my lips, some person outside knocked at 
the door of the room. 

Betteredge looked surprised as well as annoyed by the interrup- 
tion. 

‘‘Como in,” he called out, irritably, ‘‘ whoever you are!” 

The door opened, and there entered to us, quietly, the most 
remarkable-looking man that I had ever seen. Judging him by his 
figure and his movements, he was still young. Judging him by his 
face, and comparing him with Betteredge, he looked the elder of the 
two. His complexion was of a gipsy darkness ; his fleshless cheeks 
had fallen into deep hollows, over which the bone projected lke a 
pent-house. His nose presented the fine shape and modelling so 
often found among the ancicnt people of the ast, so seldom visible 
among the newer races of the West. His forchead roso high and 
straight from the brow. is marks aud wrinkles were imnumerable. 
From this strange face, eyes, stranger still, of the softest brown— 
eyes dreamy and mournful, and deeply sunk in their orbits—looked 
out at you, and (in my case, at least) took your attention captive at 
their will, Add to this a quantity of thick closely-curling hair, 
which, by some freak of Nature, had lost its colour mm the most 
startlingly partial and capricious manner. Over the top of his head 
it was still of the deep black which was its natural colour. Round 
the sides of his head—without the slightest gradation of grey to 
break the force of the extraordinary contrast—it had turned com- 
pletely white. The line between the two colours preserved no sort 
of regularity. At one place, the white hair ran up into the black ; 
at another, the black hair ran duwn into the white. I looked at the 
man with a curiosity which, I am ashamed to say, I found it quite 
impossible to control. His soft brown cyes looked back at me gently; 
and he met my involuntary rudeness in staring at him, with an 
apology which I was conscious that 1 had not deserved. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” he said. ‘I had no idea that Mr. Better- 
edge was engaged.” He took a slip of paper from his pocket, and 
handed it to Betteredge. ‘‘ The list for next week,’’ he said. His 
eyes just rested on me again—and he left the room as quietly as he 
had entered it. 

‘* Who is that?” I asked. 
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‘Mr. Candy’s assistant,” said Betteredge. ‘‘ By-the-bye, 
Mr. Franklin, you will be sorry to hear that the little doctor hag 
never recovered that illness he caught, going home from the birthday 
dinner. He’s pretty well in health; but he lost his memory in the 
fever, and he has never recovered more than the wreck of it since. 
The work all falls on his assistant. Not much of it now, except 
among the poor. They can’t help themselves, you know. They 
must put up with the man with the piebald hair, and the gipsy com- 
plexion—or they would get no doctoring at all.” 

‘You don’t seem to like him, Betteredge ?” 

‘‘ Nobody likes him, sir.”’ 

‘‘ Why is he so unpopular ?’”’ 

‘Well, Mr. Franklin, his appearance is against him, to begin 
with. And then there’s a story that Mr. Candy took him with a very 
doubtful character. Nobody knows who he is—and he hasn’t a friend 
in the place. How can you expect one to like him, after that ?”’ 

‘‘ Quite impossible, of course! May I ask what he wanted with 
you, when he gave you that bit of paper?” 

‘* Only to bring me the weekly list of the sick people about here, 
sir, who stand in need of a little wine. My lady always had a 
regular distribution of good sound port and sherry among the infirm 
poor; and Miss Rachel wishes the custom to be kept up. Times 
have changed! times have changed! I remember when Mr. Candy 
himself brought the list to my mistress. Now it’s Mr. Candy’s 
assistant who brings the list to me. I'll go on with the letter, if you 
will allow me, sir,” said Betteredge, drawing Rosanna Spearman’s 
confession back to him. ‘‘ It isn’t lively reading, I grant you. But, 
there ! it keeps me from getting sour with thinking of the past.” 
He put on his spectacles, and wagged his head gloomily. ‘‘ There’s 
a bottom of good sense, Mr. Frankhn, in our conduct to our mothers, 
when they first start us on the journey of life. We are all of us more 
or less unwilling to be brought into the world. And we are all of us 
right.” 

Mr. Candy’s assistant had produced too strong an impression on 
me to be immediately dismissed from my thoughts. I passed over 
the last unanswerable utterance of the Betteredge philosophy ; and 
returned to the subject of the man with the piebald hair. 

‘What is his name?” I asked. 

‘As ugly a name as need be,” Betteredge answered, gruflly. 
“ izra Jennings.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Havine told me the name of Mr. Candy's assistant, Betteredge 
appeared to think that we had wasted enough of our time on an 
insignificant subject. He resumed the perusal of Rosanna Spear- 
man’s letter. 

On my side, I sat at the window, waiting until ho had done. 
Little by little, the impression produced on me by Ezra Jennings— 
it seemed perfectly unaccountable, in such a situation as mine, that 
any human being should have produced an impression on me at all!— 
faded from my mind. My thoughts flowed back into their former 
channel. Once more, I forced myself to look my own incredible 
position resolutely in the face. Once more, I reviewed in my own 
mind the course which I had at last summoned composure enough to 
plan out for the future. 

To go back to London that day; to put the whole caso before 
Mr. Bruff; and, last and most important, to obtain (no matter by 
what means or at what sacrificc) a personal interview with Rachel— 
this was my plan of action, so far as I was capable of forming it at 
the time. There was more than an hour still to spare before the 
train started. And there was the bare chance that Betteredge 
might discover something in the unread portion of Rosanna Spear- 
man’s letter, which it might be useful for me to know before I left 
the house in which the Diamond had been lost. For that chance I 
was now waiting. 

The letter ended in these terms: 


‘¢ You have no need to be angry, Mr. I’ranklin, even if I did feel 
some little triumph at knowing that I held all your prospects in life 
in my own hands. Anxicties and fears soon came back to me. With 
the view Sergeant Cuff took of the loss of the Diamond, he would be 
sure to end in examining our linen and our dresses. There was no 
place in my room—there was no place in the house—which I could 
feel satisfied would be safe from him. How to hide the nightgown 
so that not even the Sergeant could find it? and how to do that with- 
out losing one moment of precious time ?—these were not easy ques- 
tions to answer. My uncertainties ended in my taking a way that 
may make you laugh. I undressed, and put the nightgown on me. 
You had worn it—and I had another little moment of pleasure in 
wearing it after you. 

‘‘The next news that reached us in the servants’ hall showed 
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that I had not made sure of the nightgown a moment too goon. 
Sergeant Cuff wanted to see the washing-book. 

‘‘T found it, and took it to him in my lady’s sitting-room. The 
Sergeant and I had come across each other more than once in former 
days. I was certain he would know me again—and I was not cortain 
of what he might do when he found me employed as servant in a 
house in which a valuable jewel had been lost. In this suspense, I 
felt it would be a relief to me to get the meeting between us over, 
and to know the worst of it at once. 

‘‘ He looked at me as if I was a stranger, when I handed him the 
washing-book ; and he was very specially polite in thanking me for 
bringing it. I thought those were both bad signs. There was no 
knowing what he might say of me behind my back ; there was no 
knowing how soon I might not find myself taken in custody on 
suspicion, and searched. It was then time for your return from 
seeing Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite off by the railway ; and I went to your 
favourite walk in the shrubbery, to try for another chance of speaking 
to you—the last chance, for all I knew to the contrary, that I might 
have. 

‘‘'You never appeared ; and, what was worse still, Mr. Betteredge 
and Sergeant Cuff passed by the place where I was hiding—and the 
Sergeant saw me. 

‘‘T had no choice, after that, but to return to my proper place 
and my proper work, before more disasters happened to me. Just 
as I was going to step across the path, you came back from the 
railway. You were making straight for the shrubbery, when you 
saw me—I am certuin, sir, you saw me—and vou turned away as if 
1 had got the plaguc, and went into the house.* 

‘‘] made the best of my way indoors again, returning by the 
pervants’ entrance. There was nobody in the laundry-room at that 
time ; and I sat down there alone. I have told you already of the 
thoughts which the Shivering Sand put into my head. Those 
thoughts came back to me now. 1 wondered in myself which it 
would be hardest to do, if things went on in this manncr---to bear 
Mr. Franklin Blake's indifference to me, or to jump into the quick- 
sand and end it for ever in that way ? 

‘“< Tt’s useless to ask me to account for my own conduct, at this 
time. I try—and I can’t understand it myself. 


* Note; by Franklin Blake.—The writer is entirely mistaken, poor 
creature. I nevernoticed her. My intention was certainly to have taken a turn 
in the shrubbery. But, remembering at the same moment that my aunt might 
wish to see me, after my return from the railway, I altered my mind, and 
went into the house. 
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‘¢ Why didn’t I stop you, when you avoided me in that cruel 
manner? Why didn’t I call out, ‘Mr. Franklin, I have got some- 
thing to say to you; it concerns yourself, and you must, and shall, 
hear it?’ You were at my mercy—I had got the whip-hand of you, 
as they say. And better than that, I had the means (if I could 
only make you trust me) of being useful to you in the future. Ot 
course, I never supposed that you—a gentleman—had stolen the 
Diamond for the mere pleasure of stealing it. No. Penelope had 
heard Miss Rachel, and I had heard Mr. Betteredge, talk about your 
extravagance and your debts. It was plain cnough to me that you 
had taken the Diamond to sell it, or pledge it, and so to get the 
money of which you stood in need. Well! I could havo told you 
of a man in London who would have advanced a good large sum on 
the jewel, and who would have asked no awkward questions about 
it either. 

‘Why didn’t I speak to you! why didn’t I speak to you ! 

‘‘T wonder whether the risks and difficultics of keeping the 
nightgown were as much as I could manage, without having other 
risks and difficulties added to them? ‘This might have been the 
case with some women—but how could it be the case with me? In 
the days when I was a thief, I had run fifty times greater risks, and 
found my way out of difficulties tc which i//s dithculty was mere 
child’s play. I had been apprenticed, as you may say, to frauds and 
deceptions—some of them on such a grand scale, and managed 80 
cleverly, that they became famous, and appeared in tho newspapers. 
Was such a little thing as the keeping of the nightgown likely to 
weigh on my spirits, and to set my heart sinking within me, at the 
time when I ought to have spoken to you? What nonsense to ask 
the question! ‘The thing couldn't be. 

‘‘ Where is the use of my dwelling in this way on my own folly ? 
The plain truth is plain enough, surely ? Behind your back, I loved 
you with all my heart and soul. Before your face—there’s no 
denying it—I was frightened of you; frightened of making you 
angry with me; frightened of what you might say to me (though you 
had taken the Diamond) if I presumed to tell you that I had found 
it out. I had gone as near to it as I dared when I spoke to you in 
the library. You had not turned your back on me then. You had 
not started away from me as if I had got the plague. I tried to 
provoke mysclf into feeling angry with you, and to rouse up my 
courage in that way. No! I couldn’t feel anything but the misery 
and the mortification of it. ‘ You’re a plain girl; you have got a 
erooked shoulder; you’re only a housemaid—what do you mean by 
attempting to speak to Me?’ You never uttered a word of that, 
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Mr. Franklin ; but you said it all to me, nevertheless! Is such 
madness as this to be accounted for? No. There is nothing to 
be done but to confess it, and let it be. 

‘‘T ask your pardon, once more, for this wandering of my pen. 

There is no fear of its happening again. I am close at the end 
now. 
‘‘ The first person who disturbed me by coming into the empty 
room was Penelope. She had found out my secret long since, and 
she had done her best to bring me to my senses—and done it 
kindly too. 

‘¢*¢ Ah!” she said, ‘I know why you're sitting here, and fretting, 
all by yourself. The best thing that can happen for your advantage, 
Rosanna, will be for Mr. Franklin’s visit here to come to an end. 
It’s my belief that he won’t be long now before he leaves the house.’ 

‘‘TIn all my thoughts of you I had never thought of your going 
away. I couldn’t speak to Penelope. I could only look at her. 

<¢¢T’ve just left Miss Rachel,’ Penelope went on. ‘And a hard 
matter I have had of it to put up with her temper. She says the 
house is unbearable to her with the police in it; and she’s deter- 
mined to speak to my lady this evening, and to go to her Aunt 
Ablewhite to-morrow. If she does that, Mr. Franklin will be the 
next to find a reason for going away, you may depend on it!’ 

‘‘T recovered the use of my tongue at that. ‘Do you mean to 
say Mr. Franklin will go with her ?’ I asked. 

‘© ¢ Only too gladly, if she would Ict him; but she won’t. He 
has been made to feel her temper; he is in her black books too— 
and that after having done all he can to help her, poor fellow! 
No! no! If they don’t make it up before to-morrow, you will see 
Miss Rachel go one way, and Mr. Franklin another. Where he 
may betake himself to I can’t say. But he will never stay here, 
Rosanna, after Miss Rachel has left us.’ 

‘‘T managed to master the despair I felt at the prospect of your 
going away. To own the truth, I saw a little glimpse of hope for 
myself if there was really a serious disagreement between Miss 
Rachel and you. ‘Do you know,’ I asked, ‘what the quarrel is 
between them ?’ 

*¢<Tt is all on Miss Rachel’s side,’ Penelope said. ‘ And, for 
anything I know to the contrary, it’s all Miss Rachel’s temper, and 
nothing else. I am loth to distress you, Rosanna; but don’t run 
away with the notion that Mr. Franklin is ever likely to quarrel with 
her. He’s a great deal too fond of her for that! ’ 

‘‘She had only just spoken those cruel words when there came 
a call to us from Mr. Betteredge. Alli the indoor servants were to 
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assemble in the hall, And then we were to go in, one by one, and 
be questioned in Mr. Betteredge’s room by Sergeant Cuff. 

‘<Tt came to my turn to go in, after her ladyship’s maid and the 
upper housemaid had been questioned first. Sergeant Cuff’s 
inquiries—though he wrapped them up very cunningly—soon showed 
me that those two women (the bitterest enemies I had in the house) 
had made their discoveries outside my door, on the Tuesday after- 
noon, and again on the Thursday night. They had told the Sergeant 
enough to open his eyes to some part of the truth. He rightly 
believed me to have made a new nightgown secretly, but he wrongly 
believed the paint-stained nightgown to be mine. I felt satisfied of 
another thing, from what he said, which it puzzled me to understand. 
He suspected me, of course, of being concerned in the disappearance 
of the Diamond. But, at the same time, he let me see—purposely, 
as I thought—that he did not consider me as the person chiefly 
answerable for the loss of the jewel. He appeared to think that I 
had been acting under the direction of somebody else. Who that 
person might be, I couldn’t guess then, and can’t guess now. 

‘In this uncertainty, one thing was plain—that Sergeant Cuff 
was miles away from knowing the whole truth. You were safe as 
long as the nightgown was safe—and not a moment longer. 

‘‘T quite despair of making you understand the distress and 
terror which pressed upon me now. It was impossible for me to risk 
wearing your nightgown any longer. I might find myself taken off, 
at a moment’s notice, to the police court at Frizinghall, to be charged 
on suspicion, and searched accordingly. While Sergeant Cuff still 
lett me free, I had to choose—and at once—betwcen destroying the 
nightgown, or hiding it in some safe place, at some safe distance 
from the house. 

‘Tf I had only been a little Jess fond of you, I think I should 
have destroyed it. But oh! how could I destroy the only thing I 
had which proved that I had saved you from discovery? If we did 
come to an explanation together, and if you suspected me of having 
some bad motive, and denied it all, how could I win upon you to 
trust me, unless I had the nightgown to produce ? Was it wronging 
you to believe, as I did, and do still, that you might hesitate to let 
a poor girl like me be the sharer of your secret, and your accomplice 
in the theft which your money-troubles had tempted you to commit ? 
Think of your cold behaviour to me, sir, and you will hardly wonder 
at my unwillingness to destroy the only claim on your confidence and 
your gratitude which it was my fortune to possess. 

‘‘I determined to hide it; and the place I fixed on was the place 
I knew best—the Shivering Sand. 
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‘‘As soon as the questioning was over, I made the first excuse 
that came into my head, and got leave to go out for a breath of fresh 
air. I went straight to Cobb’s llole, to Mr. Yolland’s cottage. Hig 
wife and daughter were the best friends I had. Don’t suppose I 
trusted them with your secret—-I have trusted nobody. All I wanted 
was to write this letter to you, and to have a safe opportunity of 
taking the nightgown off me. Suspected as I was, I could do neither 
of those things, with any sort of security, up at the house. 

‘‘And now IJ have nearly got through my long letter, writing it 
alone in Lucy Yolland’s bedroom. When it is done, I shall go 
downstairs with the nightgown rolled up, and hidden under my cloak. 
I shall find the means I want for keeping it safo and dry in its 
hiding-place, among the litter of old things in Mrs. Yolland’s kitchen. 
And then I shall go to the Shivering Sand—don’t be afraid of my 
letting my footmarks betray me !—and hide the nightgown down in 
the sand, where no living creature can find it without being first let 
into the secret by myself. 

‘ And, when that’s done, what then ? 

“Then, Mr. Franklin, 1 shall have two reasons for making 
another attempt to say the words to you which I have not said yet. 
If you leave the house, as Penelope believes you will leave it, and if 
I haven’t spoken to you before that, I shall lose my opportunity for 
ever. That is one reason. Then, again, there is the comforting 
knowledge—if my speaking does make you angry—that I have got 
the nightgown ready to plead my cause for mo as nothing else can. 
That is my other reason. If theso two together don’t harden my 
heart against the coldness which has hitherto frozen it up (I mean 
the coldness of your trcatment of me), there will be the end of my 
efforts—and tho end of my Ife. 

‘Yes. If I miss my next opportunity—if you are as cruel as 
ever, and if I feel if again as I have felt 1t already—good-bye to the 
world which has grudged me the happiness that it gives to others. 
Good-bye to life, which nothing but a little kindness from you can 
ever make pleasurable to me again. Don’t blame yourself, sir, if it 
ends in this way. But try—do try—to feel somo forgiving sorrow 
forme! I shall take care that you find out what I have done for 
you, when I aim past telling you of it myself. Will you say some- 
thing kind of me then—in the same gentle way that you have when 
you speak to Miss Rachel? If you do that, and if there are such 
things as ghosts, I believe my ghost will hear it, and tremble with 
the pleasure of it. 

“« It’s time I left off. I am making myself cry. How am I to see my 
way to the hiding-place if I let these useless tears come and blind me? 
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¢} Besides, why should I look at the gloomy side? Why not 
telieve, while I can, that it will ond well aftcr all? I may find you 
in a good humour to-night—or, if not, 1 may succeed better to- 
morrow morning. I shan’t improve my plain face by fretting—shall 
1? Who knows but I may have filled all these weary long pages of 
paper for nothing? They will go, for safety’s sake (never mind now 
for what othcr reason) into the hiding-place along with the night- 
gown. It has been hard, hard work writing my letter. Oh! if we 
only end in understanding cach other, how I shall enjoy tearing it up! 

‘‘T beg to remain, sir, your truo lover and humble servant, 

‘‘ OSANNA SPEARMAN.”! 


The reading of the letter was completed by Betteredge in silence. 
After carefully putting it back im the envelope, he sat thinking, with 
his head bowed down, and his eyes on the ground. 

‘‘ Betteredge,”’ I said, ‘‘is there any hint to guide mo at the end 
of the letter ?” 

He looked up slowly, with a heavy sigh. 

‘‘There is nothing to guide you, Mr. Franklin,” he answered. 
“‘Tf you take my advice you will keep the letter in the cover till 
these present anxictics of yours have come to an end. It will sorely 
distress you, whenever you read it. Don’t read it now.” 

I put the letter away in my pocket-book. 

A glance back at the sixteenth and seventeenth chapters of 
Betteredge’s Narrative will show that there really was a reason for 
my thus sparing myself, at a time when my fortitude had been 
already cruelly tried. ‘Twice over, the unhappy woman had made 
her last attempt to speak to me. And twice over, it had been my 
misfortune (God knows how innocently !) to repel the advances she 
had made to me. On the Friday night, as Betteredge truly describes 
it, she had found mo alone at the billiard-table. JLer manner and 
language suggested to me—and would have suggested to any man, 
under the circumstances—that she was about to confess a guilty 
knowledge of the disappearance of the Diamoud. Tor her own sake, 
I had purposcly shown no special interest in what was coming; for-+ 
her own sake, I had purposely looked at the billiard balls, instead «at 
looking at her—and what bad been the result? 1 had sent later 
away from me, wounded to the heart! On the Saturday agam- my 
the day when she must have foreseen, after what Penelope ha 
her, that my departure was close at hand—the sume fatajour own 
pursued us. Sho had once more attempted to meet mug out the 
shrubbery walk, and she had found me there in compan»'t for one— 
teredge and Sergeant Cuff. In her hearing, the Sergeahout knowing 
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own underhand object in view, had appealed to my interest in 
Rosanna Spearman. Again for the poor creature's own sake, I had 
met the police-officer with ao flat denial, and had declared—loudly 
declared, so that she might hear mo too—that I felt ‘no interest 
whatever in Rosanna Spearman.” At those words, solely designed 
to warn her against attempting to gain my private ear, she had 
turned away and left the place: cautioned of her danger, as I then 
believed ; self-doomed to destruction, as I know now. From that 
point, I have already traced the succession of events which led me 
to the astounding discovery at the quicksand. The retrospect is 
now complete. I may leave the miserable story of Rosanna Spear- 
man—to which, even at this distance of time, I cannot revert without 
a pang of distress—to suggest for itself all that is here purposely 
left unsaid. I may pass froin the suicide at the Shivering Sand, 
with its strange and terrible influence on my present position and 
futuro prospects, to interests which concern the living people of this 
narrative, and to events which were already paving my way for the 
slow and toilsome journey from the darkness to the light. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I waked to the railway station accompanicd, it is needless to say, 
by Gabriel Betteredge. I had the letter in my pocket, and the 
nightgown safely packed in a little bag—both to be submitted, before 
I slopt that night, to the investigation of Mr. Diuff. 

We left the houso in silence. For the first time in my expe- 
rience of him, I found old Bettcredge in my company without a word 
to say to me. Having something to say on my side, I opened the 
conversation as soon as we were clear of the lodge gates. 

‘Before I go to London,” I began, ‘‘I have two questions to 

, ask you. They relate to myself, and I believe they will rather 
for Surprise you.” 

“Tf they will put that poor creature's letter out of my head, Mr. 

pe ‘anklin, they may do anything else they like with me. Please to 
8 ty surprising Me, Sir, AS SOON as you can.” 
ites *P% My first question, Betteredge, is this. Was I drunk on tho 
the a 48 ¢ Rachel’s Birthday ?” 
Ts tg! drunk!" exclaimed the old man. ‘‘ Why it’s the great 
eae ih hide character, Mr. Franklin, that you only drink with your 
ay to the DidL. never touch a drop of liquor afterwards |” 
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‘‘But the birthday was a special occasion. I might have aban- 
Joned my regular habits, on that night of all others.” 

Betteredge considered for a moment. 

‘You did go out of your habits, sir,’ he said. ‘‘And I'll tell 
you how. You looked wrctchedly ill—and we persuaded you to have 
a drop of brandy and water to cheer you up a little.” 

‘‘T am not used to brandy and water. It is quite possible 

‘Wait a bit, Mr. Franklin. I knew you were not used, too. I 
poured you out half a wincglass-fall of our fifty year old Cognac ; 
and (more shame for me!) I drowned that noble liquor in nigh on a 
tumbler-full of cold water. A child couldn’t have got drunk on if 
—let alone a grown man!” 

I knew I could depend on his memory, in a matter of this kind. 
It was plainly impossible that I could have becn intoxicated. I passed 
on to the second question. 

‘‘ Before I was sent abroad, Betteredge, you saw a great deal of 
me when I was a boy? Now tell me plainly, do you remember any- 
thing strange of me, after I had gone to bed at night? Did you 
ever discover me walking in my sleep ?”’ 

Betteredge stopped, looked at me for a moment, nodded his head, 
and walked on again. 

‘“‘T see your drift now, Mr. Franklin!” he said. ‘‘ You're trying 
to account for how you got the paint on your nightgown, without 
knowing it yourself. It won’t do, sir. You're miles away still from 
getting at the truth. Walk in your sleep? You never did such a 
thing in your life !”’ 

Here again, I felt that Beticredge must be right. Neither at 
home nor abroad had my life ever been of the solitary sort. If I had 
been a sleep-walker, there were hundreds on hundreds of people who 
must have discovered me, and who, in tlic interest of my own safety, 
would have warned me of the habit, and have taken precautions to 
restrain it. 

Still, admitting all this, I clung—with an obstinacy which was 
surely natural and excusable, under the circumstances—to one or 
other of the only two explanations that I could sce which accounted 
for the unendurable position in which I then stood. Observing that 
I was not yet satisfied, Betteredge shrewdly adverted to certain later 
events in the history of the Moonstone; and scattered both my 
theories to the wind at once and for ever. 

‘‘ Let’s try it another way, sir,” he said. ‘‘ Keep your own 
opinion, and see how far it will take you towards finding out the 
truth. If we are to believe the nightgown—which I don’t for one— 
you not only smeared off the paint from the door, without knowing 
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it, but you also took the Diamond without knowing it. Is that right, 
80 far?” 

*‘ Quite right. Go on.” 

‘Very good, sir. We'll say you were drunk, or walking in your 
sleep, when you took the jewel. That accounts for the night and 
morning, after the birthday. But how does it account for what has 
happencd since that time ? The Diamond has been taken to London, 
since that timc. The Diamond has been pledged to Mr. Luker, 
since that time. Did you do those two things, without knowing it, 
too? Were you drunk when I saw you off in the pony-chaise on 
that Saturday evening ? And did you walk in your sleep to Mr. 
Luker’s, when the train had brought you to your journey’s end ? 
Excuse me for saying it, Mr. Franklin, but this business has so upset 
you, that you’re not fit yet to judge for yourself. The sooner you 
Jay your head alongside of Mr. Bruff’s head, the sooner you will see 
your way out of the dead-lock that has got you now.” 

We reached the station, with only a minute or two to spare. 

I hurriedly gave Betteredge my address in London, so that he 
might write to me, if necessary ; promising, on my side, to inform 
him of any news which I might have to communicate. This done, 
and just as I was bidding him farewell, [happened to glance towards 
the book-and-newspaper stall. There was Mr. Candy’s remarkable- 
looking assistant again, speaking to the keeper of the stall! Our 
eyos met at the same moment. Ezra Jennings took off his hat to 
me. I returned the salute, and got into a carriage just as the train 
started. It was a relief to my mind, I suppose, to dwell on any 
subject which appearcd to be, personally, of no sort of importance 
tome. At all events, I began the momentous journey back which 
was to take me to Mr. Bruft, wondering—absurdly enough, I admit 
—that I should have secn the man with the piebald hair twice in 
one day ! 

The hour at which I arrived in London precluded all hope of my 
findmg Mr. Bruff at his placo of business. I drove from the 
railway to his private residence at Hampstead, and disturbed the old 
lawyer dozing alone in his dining-room, with his favourite pug-dog 
on his lap, and his bottle of wine at his elbow. 

I shall best describe the effect which my story produced on the 
mind of Mr. Bruff by relating his proceedings when he had heard 
it to the end. He ordered lights, and strong tea, to be taken into 
his study; and he sent a message to the ladies of his family, for- 
bidding them to disturb us on any pretence whatever. These pre- 
liminaries disposed of, he first examined the nightgown, and then 
devoted himself to the reading of Rosanna Spearman’s letter. 
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The reading completed, Mr. Bruff addressed me for the first time 
since we had been shut up together in the seclusion of his own room. 

“Franklin Blake,” said the old gentleman, ‘this is a very 
serious matter, in more respects than one. In my opinion, it con- 
cerns Rachel quite as nearly as it concerns you. Her extraordinary 
conduct is no mystery now. She believes you have stolen the 
Diamond.” 

I had shrunk from reasoning my own way fairly to that revolting 
conclusion. But it had forced itsclf on me, nevertheless. My 
resolution to obtain a personal interview with Rachel, rested really 
and truly on the ground just stated by Mr. Bruff. 

‘The first stop to take in this mvestigation,” the lawyer pro: 
ceeded, ‘‘is to appeal to Rachel. She has been silent all this time, 
from motives which I (who know her character) can readily under- 
stand. It is impossible, after what has happened, to submit to that 
silence any longer. She must be persuaded to tell us, or sho must 
be forced to tell us, on what grounds she bases her belief that you 
took the Moonstone. The chances are, that the whole of this case, 
serious a8 it seems now, will tumble to pieces, if we can only break 
through Rachel’s inveterate reservo, and prevail upon her to speak 
out.”’ 

‘¢ That is a very comforting opinion for mr,” Isaid. ‘I own I 
should like to know ~ 

‘*¢ You would like to know how I can justify it,’ interposed Mr. 
Bruff. ‘I can tell you in two minutes. Understand, in the first 
place, that I look at this matter from a lawyer's point of view. It’s 
@ question of evidence, with me. Vory well. The evidence breaks 
down, at the outset, on one important point.” 

** On what point ?”’ 

‘You shall hear. I admit that the mark of thc uamo proves 
the nightgown to be yours. I admit that the mark of tho paint 
proves the nightgown to have made the smear on Rachel’s door. But 
what evidence is there to prove that you are the person who wore 
it, on the night when the Diamond was lost?” 

The objection struck me, all the more forcibly that it reflected 
an objection which 1 had felt myself. 

‘‘ As to this,’ pursued the lawyer, taking up Rosanna Spearman’s 
confession, ‘‘ I can understand that the letter is a distressing one to 
you. I can understand that you may hesitate to analyse it from a 
purely impartial point of view. Dut J am not in your position. I 
can bring my professional expericnce to bear on this document, just 
as I should bring it to bear on any other. Without alluding to the 
Woman's career as a thief, 1 will merely remark that her letter proves 
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her to have been an adept at deception, on her own showing; and 1 
argue from that, that I am justified in suspecting her of not having 
told the whole truth. J won't start any theory, at present, ag to 
what she may or may not have done. I will only say that, if Rachel 
has suspected you on the evidence of the night-gown only, the chances 
are ninety-nine to a hundred that Rosanna Spearman was the person 
who showed it to her. In that case, there is the woman’s letter, 
confessing that she was jealous of Rachel, confessing that she changed 
the roses, confessing that she saw a glimpse of hope for herself, in 
the prospect of a quarrel between Rachel and you. I don’t stop to 
ask who took the Moonstone (as a means to her end, Rosanna 
Spearman would have taken fifty Moonstones)—I only say that the 
disappearance of the jewel gave this reclaimed thief who was in love 
with you, an opportunity of setting you and Rachel at variance for 
the rest of your lives. She had not decided on destroying herself, 
then, remember; and, having the opportunity, I distinctly assert 
that it was in her character, and in her position at the time, to take 
it. What do you say to that?” 

‘¢ Some such suspicion,’ I answered, ‘‘ crossed my own mind, as 
soon as I opened the letter.” 

‘‘ Exactly! And when you had read the letter, you pitied the 
poor creature, and couldn’t find it in your heart to suspect her. Does 
you credit, my dear sir—does you credit !”’ 

‘‘ But suppose it turns out that I did wear the nightgown ? What 
then ?’’ 

‘‘T don’t see how that fact is to be proved,” said Mr. Bruff. 
‘But assuming the proof to be possible, the vindication of your 
innocence would be no easy matter. We won't go into that, now. 
Let us wait and see whether Nachel hasn’t suspected you on the 
evidence of the nightgown only.”’ 

‘‘ Good God, how coolly you talk of Rachel suspecting me!” I 
broke out. ‘‘ What right has she to suspect Me, on any evidence, 
of being a thief?” 

‘A very sensible question, my dear sir. Rather hotly put— 
but well worth considering for all that. What puzzles you, puzzles 
me too. Search your memory, and tell me this. Did anything 
happen while you were staying at the housc—not, of course, to shake 
Rachel’s belief in your honour—but, let us say, to shake her belief 
(no matter with how little reason) in your principles generally ? ” 

I started, in ungovernable agitation, to my feet. The lawyer’s 
question reminded me, for the first time since I had left England, 
that something had happened. 

In the eighth chapter of Betieredge’s Narrative, an allusion will 
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be found to the arrival of a forcigner and a stranger at my aunt's 
house, who came to see me on business. The nature of his business 
was this. 

I had been foolish enough (being, as usual, straitened for 
money at the time) to accept a loan from the keeper of a small 
restaurant in Paris, to whom I was well known as a customer. A 
time was settled between us for paying the moncy back ; and when 
the time came, I found it (as thousands of other honest men have 
found it) impossible to keep my engagement. I sent tho man a bill. 
My name was unfortunately too well known on such documents: he 
failed to negotiate it. His affairs had fallen into disorder, in the 
interval since I had borrowed of him; bankruptcy stared him in the 
face; and a relative of his, a French lawyer, came to England to 
find me, and to insist upon the payment of my debt. He was a man 
of violent temper; and he took the wrong way with me. High 
words passed on both sides; and my aunt and Rachel were unfortu- 
nately in the next room, aud heard us. Lady Verinder came in, and 
insisted on knowing what was the matter. The Frenchman produced 
his credentials, and declared me to be responsible for the ruin of a 
poor man, who had trusted in my honour. My aunt instantly paid 
him the money, and sent him off. She knew me better of course 
than to take the Frenchman’s view of the transaction. But she was 
shocked at my carclessness, and justly angry with me for placing 
myself in a position, which, but tor her interference, might have 
become a very disgraceful one. Wither her mother told her, or 
Rachel heard what passed——I can’t say which. She took her own 
romantic, high-flown view of the matter. I was ‘‘ heartless; ’’ I was 
‘‘dishonourable ;’’ I had ‘‘ no principle ;’ there was ‘‘ no knowing 
what I might do next’’—in short, she said some of the severest 
things to me which I had ever heard from a young lady’s ips. The 
breach between us lasted for the whole of the next day. The day 
after, I succeeded in making my peace, and thought no more of it. 
Had Rachel reverted to this unlucky accident, at the critical moment 
when my place in her estimation was again, and far more seriously, 
assailed 2? Mr. Bruff, when I had mentioned the circumstances to 
him, answered the question at once in the affirmative. 

‘‘ Tt would have its effect on her mind,” he said gravely. ‘‘ And I 
wish, for your sake, the thing had not happened. However, we 
have discovered that there was a predisposing influence against you 
—and there is onc uncertainty cleared out of our way, at any rate. 
I see nothing more that we can do now. Our next step in this 
inquiry must be the step that takes us to Rachel.” 

He rose, and began walking thoughtfully up and down the room 
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Twice, I was on the point of telling him that I had determined on 
seeing Rachel personally ; and twice, having regard to hig age and 
his character, I hesitated to take him by surprise at an unfavourably 
moment. 

‘The grand difficulty is,’ he resumed, ‘‘ how to make her show 
her whole mind in this matter, without reserve. Have you any 
suggestions to offer ?”’ 

‘“‘T have made up my mind, Mr. Bruff, to speak to Rachel mysclf.” 

‘*You!’’ He suddenly stopped in his walk, and looked at mo 
as if he thought J had taken leave of my senses. ‘ You, of all tho 
people in the world!”’ He abruptly checked himself, and took 
another turn in the room. ‘ Wait a little,’ he said. «In cases of 
this extraordinary kind, the rash way is sometimes the best way.” 
He considered the question for a moment or two, under that new 
light, and ended boldly by a decision in my favour. ‘‘ Nothing 
venture, nothing have,” the old gentleman resumed. ‘‘ You have a 
chance in your favour which I don’t possess—and you shall be tho 
first to try the experiment.” 

‘* A chance in my favour ?”’ I repeated, in the greatest surprise. 

Mr. Bruff’s face softened, for the first time, into a smile. 

‘‘ This is how it stands,” he said. ‘I tell you fairly, I don’t 
trust your discretion, and I don’t trust your temper. But I do trust 
in Rachel’s still preserving, in some remote little corner of her heart, 
a certain perverse weakness for you. Touch that—and trust to the 
consequences for the fullest disclosures that can flow from a woman’s 
lips! The question is—how are you to see her ?”’ 

‘“‘Sho has been a guest of yours at this house,” I answered. 
‘“ May I venture to suggest—if nothing was said about me before- 
hand—that I might see her here? ”’ 

© Cool!” said Mr. Druff. With that one word of comment on 
the reply that I had made to him, he took another turn up and down 
the room. 

‘In plain English,” he said, ‘‘my house is to be turned into a 
trap to catch Rachel; with a bait to tempt her, in the shape of an 
invitation from my wife and daughters. If you were anybody else 
but Franklin Blake, and if this mutter was one atom less serious than 
it really is, I should refuse point-blank. As things are, I firmly 
believe Rachel will live to thank me for turning traitor to her in my 
old age. Consider me your accomplice. Machel shall be asked to 
spend the day here ; and you shall receive due notice of it.” 

‘When? To-morrow ?”’ 

‘‘ To-morrow won't give us time enough to get her answer, Say 
the day after.” 
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‘« How shall I hear from you ?”’ 

‘‘ Stay at home all the morning and expect me to call on you.” 

I thanked him for the inestimable assistance which he was 
rendering to me, with the gratitudo that I really felt ; and, declining 
a hospitable invitation to sleep that night at Hampstead, returned to 
my lodgings in London. 

Of the day that followed, I havo only to say that it was the 
longest day of my life. Innocent as I knew myself to be, certain as 
I was that the abominable imputation which rested on me must 
sooner or latcr be cleared off, there was nevertheless a sense of self- 
abasement in my mind which instinctively disinclined me to see any 
of my friends. Wo often hear (almost invariably, however, from 
superficial observers) that guilt can look like innocence. I believe it 
to be infinitely the truer axiom of the two that innoeonce can look 
like guilt. I caused myself to be denied all day, to every visitor who 
called ; and I only ventured out under cover of the night. 

The next morning, Mr. Bruff surprised me at the breakfast-table. 
He handed mo a large key, and announced that he felt ashamed of 
himself for the first time in his life. 

‘Ts she coming ?”’ 

‘‘She is coming to-day, to lunch and spend tho afternoon with 
my wife and my girls.” 

‘‘ Aro Mrs. Bruff, and your daughters, in tho seeret ?”’ 

‘‘Tnevitably. But women, as you may havo observed, have no 
principles. My family don’t feel my pangs of conscience. The end 
being to bring you and Machel together again, my wife and daughters 
pass over the means employed to gain it, as composedly as if they 
were Jesuits.” 

‘‘T am infinitely obliged to them. What is this key?” 

“The key of the gate in my back-garden wall. Be there at 
three this afternoon. Let yourself into the garden, and make your 
way in by the conservatory door. Cross the small drawing-room, and 
open the door in front of you which lcads into the music-room. 
There, you will find Rachel—and find her, alone.” 

‘¢ How can I thank you!” 

“Twill tell you how. Don’t blame me for what happens after- 
wards.” 

With those words, he went out. 

I had many weary hours still to wait through. To while away 
the time, I looked at my letters. Among them was a letter from 
Betteredge. 

I opened it eagerly. To my surprise and disappointment, it 
began with an apology warning me to expect no news of any import- 
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ance. In the next sentence the everlasting Ezra Jennings appeared 
again! He had stopped Betteredge on the way out of the station, 
and had asked who I was. Informed on this point, he had men- 
tioned having seen me to his master Mr. Candy. Mr. Candy 
hearing of this, had himself driven over to Betteredge, to express his 
regret at our having missed each other. He had a reason for wishing 
particularly to speak to me; and when I was next in the neighbourhood 
of Frizinghall, he begged I would let him know. Apart from a few 
characteristic utterances of the Betteredge philosophy, this was the 
sum and substance of my correspondent’s letter. The warm-hearted, 
faithful old man acknowledged that he had written ‘‘ mainly for tho 
pleasure of writing to me.” 

I crumpled up the letter in my pocket, and forgot it the moment 
after, in the all-absorbing interest of my coming interview with 
Rachel. 

As the clock of Hampstead church struck three, I put Mr. Bruff’s 
key into the lock of the door in the wall. When I first stepped into 
the garden, and while I was securing the door again on the inner 
side, I own to having felt a certain guilty doubtfulness about what 
might happen next. I looked furtively on either side of me, sus- 
picious of the presence of some unexpected witness in some unknown 
corner of the garden. Nothing appeared, to justify my appro 
hensions. ‘The walks were, one and all, solitudes; and the birds 
and the bees were the only witnesses. 

I passed through the garden; entered the conservatory; and 
crossed the small drawing-room. As I laid my hand on the door 
opposite, I heard a fow plaintive chords struck on tho piano in the 
room within. She had often idled over the instrument in this way, 
when I was staying at her mother’s house. I was obliged to wait a 
little, to steady myself. The past and present rose side by side, at 
that supreme moment—and the contrast shook me. 

After the lapse of a minute, I roused my manhood, and opé xed 
the door. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ar the moment when I showed myself in the doorway, Rachel rose 
from the piano. 
I closed the door behind me. We confronted each other in 
silence, with the full length of the room between us. The movement 
she had made in rising appeared to be the one exertion of which she 
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was capable. All use of every other faculty, bodily or mental, 
seemed to be merged in the mere act of looking at me. 

A fear crossed my mind that I had shown myself too sud- 
denly. 1 advanced a few steps towards her. I said gently, 
‘‘ Rachel ! ” 

The sound of my voice brought the life back to her limbs, and 
the colour to her face. She advanced, on her side, still without 
speaking. Slowly, as if acting under some influence independent of 
her own will, she came noarer and nearer to me; the warm dusky 
colour flushing her checks, the light of reviving intelligenco brighten- 
ing every instant in her cyes. I forgot the object that had brought 
me into her presence ; I forgot the vile suspicion that rested on my 
good name ; I forgot every consideration, past, present, and future, 
which I was bound to remember. I saw nothing but the woman I 
loved coming nearer and nearer to me. She trembled; she stood 
irresolute. I could resist it no longcr—I caught her in my arms, 
and covered her face with kisses. 

There was a moment when I thought the kisses were returned ; 
a moment when it scemed as if she, too, might have forgotten. 
Almost before the idca could shape itself in my mind, her first 
voluntary action made me feel that she remembered. With a cry 
which was like a cry of horror—with a strength which I doubt if I 
could have resisted if I had tried—she thrust me back from her. 
I saw merciless anger in her cyes; I saw merciless contempt on her 
lips. She looked me over, from head to foot, as she might have 
looked at a stranger who had insulted her. 

“You coward!’ she said. ‘*‘ You mean, miserable, heartless 
coward |” 

Those were her first words! The most unendurablo reproach 
that a woman can address to 2 man, was the reproach that she 
picked out to address to Me. 

‘¢T remember the time, Rachel,” I said, ‘‘ when you could have 
told me that I had offended you, in a worthier way than that. I beg 
your pardon.” 

Something of the bitterness that I felt may have communicated 
itself to my voice. At the first words of my reply, her eyes, which 
had been turned away the moment before, looked back at me 
unwillingly. She answered in a low tone, with a sullen submission 
of manner which was quite new in my expericnce of her. 

‘‘ Perhaps there is some excuse for me,” she said. ‘‘ After what 
you have done, is it a manly action, on your part, to find your 
way to me as you have found it to-day ? It seems a cowardly experi- 
ment, to try an experiment on my weakness for you. It seems a 
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cowardly surprise, to surprise me into letting you kiss me. But that 
is only a woman’s view. I ought to have known it couldn’t be your 
view. I should have done better if I had controlled myself, and 
said nothing.” 

The apology was more unendurable than the insult. The most 
degraded man living would have felt humiliated by it. 

‘“Tf my honour was not in your hands,” I said, ‘‘ I would leave 
you this instant, and never see you again. You have spoken of 
what I havo done. What have I done ?”’ 

‘What have you dono! You ask that question of me?” 

‘© T ask it.” 

‘‘T have kept your infamy a scerct,” she answered. ‘And 1 
have suffered the consequences of concealing it. Have I no claim 
to be spared the insult of your asking mo what you havo done? Is 
all sense of gratitude dead in you? You were once a gentleman. 
You wero onco dear to my mother, and dearer still to me . 

Her voice failed her. She dropped into a chair, and turned her 
back on me, and covered her face with her hands. 

I waited a little before I trusted myself to say any more. In 
that moment of silence, I hardly know which I felt most keenly— 
the sting which her contempt had planted in me, or the proud resolu- 
tion which shut me out from all community with her distress. 

“Tf you will not speak first,” I said, ‘I must. JI have come 
here with something serious to say to you. Will you do me the 
common justice of listening while I say it ?”’ 

She neither moved, nor answered. I made no sccond appeal to 
her; I never advanced an inch nearer to her chair. With a pride 
which was as obstinate as her pride, I told her of my discovery at 
the Shivering Sand, and of all that had led to it. The narrative, of 
necessity, occupied somo little time. From beginning to end, she 
never looked round at me, and she never uttered a word. 

I kept my temper. My whole future depended, in all probability, 
on my not losing possession of myself at that moment. The time 
had come to put Mr. LBruff’s theory to the test. In the breathless 
interest of trying that experiment, I moved round so as to place 
myself in front of her. 

“I have a question to ask you,” I said. ‘‘It obliges me to 
refer again to a painful subject. Did Rosanna Spearman show you 
the nightgown ? Yes, or No?” 

She started to her fect; and walked close up to me of her own 
accord. Her eyes looked me searchingly in the face, as if to read 
something there which they had never read yet. 

‘Are you mad?” she asked, 
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I still restrained myself. I said quictly, ‘ Rachel, will you 
answer my question ?”’ 

She went on, without heeding me. 

‘¢ Have you somo object to gain which I don’t understand ? 
Some mean fear about the future, in which I am concerned? They 
say your father’s death has made you a rich man. Have you come 
here to compensato me for the loss of my Diamond? And have you 
heart enough left to fecl ashamed cf your errand? Is that the 
secret of your pretence of innocence, and your story about Rosanna 
Spearman ? Is there a motive of shame at the bottom of all the 
falsehood, this time ? ”’ 

I stopped her there. I could control myself no longer. 

‘You have done mo an infamous wrong!” PE broke out hotly. 
‘You suspect mo of stealing your Diamoud. 1 have a right to 
know, and I will know, the reason why !”’ 

‘¢ Suspect you!’ she exclaimed, her anger rising with mine. 
“You villain, I saw you take the Diamond with my own eyes 1” 

The revelation which burst upon me in those words, the over- 
throw which they instantly accomplished of the whole view of the case 
on which Mr. Bruff had relicd, struck me helpless. Innocent as I 
was, I stood before her in silence. To her eyes, to any eyes, I inust 
have looked like a man overwhelmed by the discovery of his own guilt. 

She drew back from the spectacle of my humiliation, and of her 
triumph. ‘The sudden silence that had fallen upon me seemed to 
frighten her. ‘‘I spared you, at the time,” she said. ‘‘ I would 
have spared you now, if you had not forced me to speak.’’ She 
moved away as if to leave the room—aund hesitated before she got 
to the door. ‘* Why did you come here to humilinte yourself? ” 
she asked. ‘* Why did you come here to humiliate me?” Sho 
went on a few steps, and paused oneec more. ‘‘ For God’s sake, say 
something!” she exclaimed, passionately. ‘If you have any 
mercy left, don’t let me degrade mysclf in this way! Say soime- 
thing—and drive me out of the room !”’ 

I advanced towards her, hardly conscious of what I was doing. 
I had possibly some confused idea of detaining her until she had 
told me more. From the moment when I knew that the evidence 
on which I stood condemned in Lachel’s mind, was the evidence of 
her own eyes, nothing—not even my conviction of my own innocence— 
was clear to my mind. I took her by the hand; I tried to speak 
firmly and to the purpose. All I could say was, ‘ Rachel, you once 
loved me.” 

She shuddered, and looked away from me. Her hand lay powers 
less and trembling in mine. ‘Let go of it,” she said faintly. 
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My touch seemed to have the same effect on her which the sound 
of ny voice had produced when I first entered the room. After she 
had said the word which called me a coward, after she had made the 
avowal which branded me as a thicf—while her hand lay in mine 
I was her master still ! 

I drew her gently back into the middle of the room. I seated 
her by the side of me. ‘‘ Rachel,’ I said, ‘<I can’t explain the 
contradiction in what I am going to tell you. I can only speak the 
truth as you have spoken it. You saw me—with your own eyes, you 
saw me take the Diamond. Before God who hears us, I declare that 
I now know I took it for the first time! Do you doubt me still ? ” 

She had neither heeded nor heard me. ‘‘ Let go of my hand,” 
she repeated faintly. That was her only answer. Her head sank on 
my shoulder; and her hand unconsciously closed on mine, at the 
moment when she asked me to relcase it. 

I refrained from pressing the question. But there my forbear- 
ance stopped. My chance of ever holding up my head again among 
honest men depended on my chance of inducing her to make her 
disclosure complete. The one hope left for me was the hope that 
phe might have overlooked something in the chain of evidence—some 
mere trifle, perhaps, which might nevertheless, under careful investi- 
gation, be made the means of vindicating my innocence in the end. 
I own I kept possession of her hand. I own I spoke to her with all 
that I could summon back of the sympathy and confidence of the 
- bygone time. 

‘‘T want to ask you something,” I said. ‘I want you to tell 
me everything that happoned, from the time when wo wished each 
other good night, to the time when you saw me take the Diamond.”’ 

She lifted her head from my shoulder, and made an effort to 
release her hand. ‘‘Oh, why go back to it!’’ she said. ‘* Why go 
back to it !”’ 

“© T will tell you why, Rachel. You are the victim, and I am the 
victim, of some monstrous delusion which has worn the mask of 
truth. If we look at what happened on the night of your birthday 
together, we may end in understanding each other yet.” 

Her head dropped back on my shoulder. The tears gathered in 
her eyes, and fell slowly over her cheeks. ‘‘ Oh!” she said, ‘‘ have 
I never had that hope? Have J not tried to see it, as you are try- 
ing now ?”’ 

‘‘You have tried by yourself,’ I answered. ‘‘ You have not 
tried with me to help you.” 

Those words seemed to awaken in her something of the hope 
which I felt myself when I uttered them. She replied to my ques- 
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tiona with more than docility—she exerted her intelligem 
willingly opened her whole mind to me. ‘urned 

“Tet us begin,” I said, ‘with what happened after we 
wished each other good night. Did you go to bed ? or did yu 
sit up?’ 

““T went to bed.” 

*‘ Did you notice the time? Was it late?” 

‘Not very. About twelve o'clock, I think.’’ 

‘** Did you fall asleep ? ”’ 

‘“No. I couldn’t sleep that night.” 

‘< You were restless ?” 

‘*T was thinking of you.”’ 

Theo answer almost unmanned me. Something in the tone, even 
more than in the words, went straight to my heart. It was only 
after pausing a little first that I was able to go on. 

‘© Had you any light in your room ?”’ I asked. 

‘¢ None—until I got up again, and lit my candle.” 

‘* How long was that, after you had gone to bed?” 

‘¢ About an hour after, I think. About one o’clock.” 

‘‘ Did you leave your bedroom ?”’ 

‘‘T was going to leave it. I had put on my dressing- -gown ; and 
I was going into my sitting-room to get a book 

‘‘ Had you opened your bedroom door ? ” 

‘‘T had just opened it.” 

‘* But you had not gone into the sitting-room ?”’ 

‘No—I was stopped from going into it.” 

‘ What stopped you ?” 

‘I saw a light, under the door; and I heard footsteps approach- 
ing it.” 

‘Were you frightened ? ” 

‘Not then. I knew my poor mother was a bad sleeper; and I 
remembered that she had tried hard, that evening, to persuade me 
to let her take charge of my Jiamond. She was unreasonably 
anxious about it, as I thought ; and I fancied she was coming to me 
to sve if I was in bed, and to speak to me about the Diamond again, 
if she found that I was up.” 

‘‘What did you do?” 

‘‘T blew out my candle, so that she might think I wasin bed. I 
was unreasonable, on my side—I was determined to keep my 
Diamond in the place of my own choosing.” 

** After blowing the candle out, did you go back to bed?” 

‘‘T had no time to go back. At the moment when I blew the 
eandle out, the sitting-room door opened, and I saw—” 
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My trou saw ?” 


of my vYou.”’ 
had r ** Dressed as usual? ”’ 
ave No,” 


J 


“In my nightgown?” 

“Tn your nighteown—with your bedroom candle in yoar hand." 

“ Alone ?”’ 

“ Alone.” 

‘Could you see my face ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

“ Plainly ?”’ 

* Quite plainly. Tho candle in your hand showed it to me.’ 

‘Were my eyes open ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘‘Did you notice anything strange in them? Anything like a 
fixed, vacant expression ? ”’ 

‘‘ Nothing of the sort. Your cyes were bright—brighter than 
usual. You looked about in the room, as if you knew you were 
where you ought not to be, and as if you were afraid of being 
found out.” 

“Did you observe one thing when I came into the room—did 
you observe how I walked ? ” 

“You walked as you always do. You came in as far as the 
middle of the room—and then you stopped and looked about 
you.’ 

*¢ What did you do, on first sceing me ?”’ 

“T could do nothing. I was petrified. I couldn’t speak, I 
couldn’t call out, I couldn’t even move to shut my door.” 

“Could I see you, where you stood ?” 

“You might certainly have scen me. But you never looked 
towards me. It's useless to ask the question. 1 am sure you never 
saw mo.” 

‘* How are you sure ?”’ 

“ Would you have taken the Diamond? would you have acted as 
you did afterwards ? would you be here now—if you had seen that I 
was awake and looking at you? Don't make me talk of that part of 
it! I want to answer you quictly. Help me to kecp as calm as I 
can. Go on to something else.” 

She was right—in every way, right. I went on to other things. 

‘* What did I do, after I had got to the middle of the room, and’ 
had stopped there ? ” 

“You turned away, and went straight to the corner near the 
window—where my Indian cabinet stands.” 
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© When I was at the cabinet, my back must have been turned 
towards you. Howdid you sec what I was doing ? ”’ 

‘‘ When you moved, I moved.” 

‘‘So as to see what I was about with my hands ?” 

“There are three glasses in my sitting-room. As you stood 
there, I saw all that you did, reflected in one of them.” 

‘What did you see?” 

‘You put your candle on the top of the cabinet. You opened, 
and shut, one drawer after another, until you came to the drawer in 
which I had put my Diamond. You looked at the open drawer for a 
moment. And then you put your hand in, and took the Diamond 
out.” 

‘‘ How do you know I tovk the Diamond out ?”’ 

‘T saw your hand go into the drawer. And I saw the gleam 
of the stone between your finger and thumb, when you took your 
hand out.” 

‘Did my hand approach the drawer again—to close it, for 
instance ?”’ 

“No. You had the Diamond in your right hand ; and you took 
the candle from the top of the cabinet with your left hand.” 

“Did I look about me again, after that?” 

‘* No.” 

‘* Did I leave the room immediately ?”’ 

‘No. You stood quite still, for what seemed a long time. I 
saw your face sideways in the glass. You looked like a man think- 
ing, aud dissatisfied with his own thoughts.” 

‘* What happened next ?”’ 

‘You roused yourself on a sudden, and you went straight out of 
the room.” 

‘* Did I close the door after me ?”’ 

‘No. You passed out quickly into the passage, and left the 
door open.”’ 

‘* And then ?” 

‘Then, your light disappeured, and the sound of your steps died 
away, and I was left alone im the dark.” 

‘‘Did nothing happen—from that time, to the time when the 
Whole house knew that the Diamond was lost ?”’ 

‘* Nothing.” 

‘Are you sure of that? Might you not have been asleep a part 
of the time?” 

‘‘T never slept. I never went back to my bed. Nothing hap- 
pened until Penelope came in, at the usual time in the morning.” 

I dropped her hand, and rose, and took a turn in the room. 

21 
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Every question that I could put had been answered. Every detail 
that I could desire to know had been placed before me. I had even 
reverted to the idea of sleep-walking, and the idea of intoxication ; 
and, again, the worthlessness of the one theory and the other had 
been proved—on the authority, this time, of the witness who had 
seen me. What was to be said next? what was to be done next ? 
There rose the horrible fact of the Theft—the one visible, tangible 
object that confronted me, in the midst of the impenetrable darkness 
which enveloped all besides! Not a glimpse of light to guide me, 
when I had possessed myself of Rosanna Spearman’s secret at the 
Shivering Sand. And not a glimpse of light now, when I had 
appealed to Rachel herself, and had heard the hateful story of the 
night from her own lips. 

She was the first, this time, to break the silence. 

‘‘ Well?” she said, ‘‘ you have asked, and I have answered. 
You have made me hope something from all this, because you hoped 
something from it. What have you to say now ?”’ 

The tone in which she spoke warned me that my influcuce over 
her was a lost influence once more. 

‘“We were to look at what happened on my birthday night, 
together,” she went on; ‘‘and we were then to understand each 
other. Have we done that ?”’ 

She waited pitilessly for my reply. In answering her I com- 
mitted a fatal error—I let the exasperating helplessness of my 
situation get the better of my self-control. Rashly and uselessly, I 
reproached her for the silence which had kept me until that moment 
in ignorance of the truth. 

‘Tf you had spoken when you ought to have spoken,’ I began: 
‘©if you had done me the common justice to explain yourself ‘ 

She broke in on me with a cry of fury. The few words I had 
said seemed to have lashed her on the instant into a frenzy of 
rage. 

‘‘ Explain myself!” she repeated. ‘Oh! is there another man 
like this in the world ? I spare him, when my heart is breaking ; 1 
screen him when my own character is at stake; and he—of all 
human beings, he—turus on me now, and tells me that I ought to 
have explained myself! After believing in him as I did, after loving 
him as I did, after thinking of him by day, and dreaming of him by 
night—he wonders I didn’t charge him with his disgrace the first 
time we met: ‘My heart’s darling, you are a Thief! My hero 
whom I love and honour, you have crept into my room under cover 
of the night, and stolen my Diamond!’ That is what I ought to 
have said. You villain, you mean, mean, mean villain, I would 
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have lost fifty Diamonds, rather than see your face lying to me, as I 
see it lying now!” 

I took up my hat. In mercy to her—yes! I can honestly say 
it—in mercy to her, I turned away without a word, and opened the 
door by which I had entered the room. 

She followed, and snatched the door out of my hand ; she closed 
it, and pointed back to the place that I had left. 

‘No!’ she said. ‘Not yet! It seems that J owe a justifica- 
tion of my conduct to you. You shall stay and hear it. Or you 
shall stoop to the lowest infamy of all, and force your way out.” 

It wrung my heart to see her; it wrung my heart to hear her. 
I answered by a sign—it was all I could do—that I submitted myself 
to her will. 

The crimson flush of anger began to fade out of her face, as I 
went back, and took my chair in silence. She waited a little, and 
steadied herself. When she went on, but one sign of feeling was 
discernible in her. She spoke without looking at me. Her hands 
were fast clasped in her lap, and her eyes were fixed on the ground. 

‘““T ought to have done you the common justice to explain 
myself,’ she said, repeating my own words. ‘You shall see 
whether I did try to do you justice, or not. I told you just now that 
I never slept, and never returned to my bed, after you had left my 
sitting-room. It’s useless to trouble you by dwelling on what I 
thought—you would not understand my thoughts—I will only tell 
you what I did, when time enough had passed to help me to recover 
myself. I refrained from alarming the house, and telling everybody 
what had happened—as I ought to have done. In spite of what I 
had seen, I was fond enough of you to believe—no matter what !— 
any impossibility, rather than admit it to my own mind that you 
were deliberately a thief. I thought and thought—and I ended in 
writing to you.” 

‘* IT never received the letter.” 

‘*I know you never received it. Wait a little, and you shall 
hear why. My letter would have told you nothing openly. It would 
not have ruined you for life, if it had fallen into some other person's 
hands. It would only have said—in a manner which you yourself 
could not possibly have mistaken—that I had reason to know you 
were in debt, and that it was in my experience and in my mother’s 
experience of you, that you were not very discreet, or very scrupulous 
about how you got money when you wanted 1t. You would have 
remembered the visit of the French lawyer, and you would have 
known what I referred to. If you had read on with some interest 
after that, you would have come to an offer I had to make to you~ 
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the offer, privately (not a word, mind, to be said openly about it 
between us !), of the loan of as large a sum of money as I could get. 
——And I would have got it!’ she exclaimed, her colour beginning to 
rise again, and her eyes looking up at me once more. ‘I would 
have pledged the Diamond myself, if 1 could have got the money in 
no other way! In those words I wrote to you. Wait! I did more 
than that. I arranged with Penelope to give you the letter when 
nobody was near. 1 planned to shut myself into my bedroom, and 
to have the sitting-room left open and empty all the morning. And 
[ hoped—-with all my heart and soul I hoped !—that you would 
take the opportunity, and put the Diamond back secretly in the 
drawer.’ 

_ I attempted to speak. She lifted her hand impatiently, and 
stopped me. In the rapid alternations of her temper, her anger was 
beginning to rise again. She got up from her chair, and approached me. 

“TY know what you are going to say,” she went on. ‘* You are 
going to remind me again that you uever received my letter. I can 
tell you why. I tore it up.” 

‘Wor what reason ?”’ I asked. 

“ For the best of reasons. I preferred tearing it up to throwing 
it away upon such » man as you! What was the first news that 
reached me in the morning? Just as my little plan was complete, 
what did IThear? I heard that yon—you!!!—were the foremost 
person in the house in fetching the police. You were the active 
man; you were the leader ; you were working harder than any of 
them to recover tlhe jewel! You even carried your audacity far 
enough to ask to speak to me about the loss of the Diamond—the 
Diamond which you yourself had stolen; the Diamond which was 
all the time in your own hands! After that proof of your horrible 
falseness and cunning, 1 tore up my letter. But even then—even 
when I was maddened by the searching and questioning of the police- 
man, whom you had sent in—even then, there was some infatuation 
in my mind which wouldn’t let me give you up. I said to myselt, 
‘He has played his vile farce before everybody else in the house. 
Let me try if le can play it before me.’ Somebody told me you 
were on the terrace. 1 went down to the terrace, I forced myself 
to look at you; I forced myself to speak to you. Mave you for- 
gotten what I said ?”’ 

I might have answered that I remembered every werd of it. But 
what purpose, at that moment, would the answer have served ? 

How could I tell her that what she had said had astonished me, 
had distressed me, had suggested to me that she was in a state of 
dangerous nervous excitement, had even roused a moment’s doubt in 
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my mind whether the loss of the jewel was as much a mystery to 
her as to the rest of us—but had never once given me so much as a 
glimpse at the truth? Without the shadow of a proof to produce in 
vindication of my innocence, how could I persuade her that I knew 
no more than the veriest stranger could have known of what was 
really in her thoughts when she spoke to me on the terrace ? 

‘Tt may suit your convenicnee to forget ; it suits my convenience 
to remember,” she went on. ‘I know what I said—for I considered 
it with myself, before I said it. I gave you one opportunity after 
another of owning the truth. J left nothing unsaid that I cou/d say 
—short of actually telling you that I knew you had committed the 
theft. And all tho return you made, was to look at me with your 
vile pretence of astonishment, and your false face of innocence—just 
as you have looked at me to-day; just as you are looking at me 
now! I left you, that morning, knowing you at last for what 
you were—for what you are—as base a wretch as ever walked the 
earth!” 

“Tf you had spoken out at tho time, you might have left me, 
Rachel, knowing that you had cruelly wronged an innocent man.” 

“Tf I had spoken out before other people,” she retorted, with 
another burst of indignation, ‘“‘ you would have been disgraced for 
life! If I had spoken out to no ears but yours, you would have 
denied it, as you are denying it now! Do you think I should have 
believed you 2? Would a man hesitate at a lie, who had done what 
I saw you do—who had behaved about it afterwards, as I saw you 
behave? I tell you again, I shrank from the horror of hearing you 
he, after the horror of secing you thieve. You talk as if this was 
& misunderstanding which a few words might have set right! Well! 
the misunderstanding is at an end. Is the thing set night? No! 
the thing is just where it was. I don't believe you now / I don’t 
believe you found the nightgown, I don’t believe in Rosanna Spear- 
man’s letter, I don’t believe a word you have said. You stole it— 
I saw you! You affected to help the polico—l saw you! You 
pledged the Diamond to the money-lender in London—I am sure of 
it! You cast the suspicion of your disgrace (thanks to my base 
silence!) on an innocent man! You fled to the Continent with 
your plunder the next morning! After all that vileness, there was 
but one thing more you could do. You could come here with a 
last falsehood on your lips—you could come here, and tell me that 
I have wronged you !”’ 

If I had stayed a moment more, I know not what words might 
have escaped me which I should have remembered with vain repent- 
ance and regret, I passed by her, and opened the door for the 
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second time. For the second time—with the frantic perversity ot 
a roused woman—she caught me by the arm, and barred my way out. 

‘Let me go, Rachel,” I said. <‘‘It will be better for both ot 
us. Let me go.” 

The hysterical passion swelled in her bosom—her quickened 
convulsive breathing almost beat on my face, as she held me back 
at the door. 

‘‘ Why did you come here ?’’ she persisted, desperately. ‘J 
ask you again—why did you come here? Are you afraid I shall 
expose you? Now you are a rich man, now you have got a place 
in the world, now you may marry the best lady in the land—are 
you afraid I shall say the words which I have never said yet to 
anybody but you? I can’t say the words! I can’t expose you! 
I am worse, if worse can be, than you are yourself.”” Sobs and 
tears burst from her. She struggled with them fiercely ; she held 
me more and more firmly. ‘‘I can’t tear you out of my heart,” 
she said, ‘‘even now! You may trust in the shameful, shameful 
weakness which can only struggle against you in this way‘’’ She 
suddenly let go of me—she threw up her hands, and wrung them 
frantically in the air. ‘‘ Any other woman living would shrink from 
the disgrace of touching him!” sho exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, God! I 
despise myself even more heartily than I despise him !”’ 

The tears were forcing their way into my eyes in spite of me - 
the horror of it was to be endured no longer. 

‘You shall know that you have wronged me, yet,” I said. ‘‘ Or 
you shall never see me again!” 

With those words, I left her. She started up from the chair on 
which she had dropped the moment before: she started up—the 
noble creature !—and followed me across the outer room, with a 
last merciful word at parting. 

“Franklin!’’ she said, ‘I forgive you! Oh, Franklin, 
Franklin ! we shall never meet again. Say you forgive me !”’ 

I turned, so as to let my face show her that I was past speaking 
—I turned, and waved my hand, and saw her dimly,.as in a vision, 
through the tears that had conquered me at last. 

The next moment, the worst bitterness of it was over. I was ont 
in the garden again. I saw her, and heard her, no more. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Late that evening, I was surprised at my lodgings by a visit froin 
Mr. Bruff. 

There was a noticeable change in the lawyer's manner. It had 
Jost its usual confidence and spirit. He shook hands with me, for 
the first time in his life, in silence. 

«Are you going back to Hampstead ?”’ I asked, by way of saying 
something. 

‘‘T have just left Hampstead,” he answered. ‘I know, Mr. 
Franklin, that you have got at the truth at last. But, I tell you 
plainly, if I could have foreseen the price that was to be paid for it, 
I should have preferred leaving you in the dark.” 

‘“ You have seen Rachel ?”’ 

‘‘T have come here after taking her back to Portland Place ; it 
was impossible to let her return in the carriage by herself. I can 
hardly hold you responsible—considering that you saw her in my 
house and by my permission—for the shock that this unlucky inter- 
view has inflicted on her. All I can do is to provide against a 
repetition of the mischief. She is young—she has a resolute spirit 
—she will get over this, with time and rest to help her. I want te 
be assured that you will do nothing to hinder her recovery. May I 
depend on your making no second attempt to seo her—except with 
my sanction and approval ?”’ 

‘¢ After what she has suffered, and after what I have suffered,” I 
said, ‘‘ you may rely on me.” 

‘‘T have your promise ?”’ 

‘You have my promise.” 

Mr. Bruff looked relieved. He put down his hat, and drew his 
chair nearer to mine. 

‘That's settled!” he said. ‘Now, about the future—your 
future, I mean. To my mind, the result of the extraordinary turn 
which the matter has now taken is briefly this. In the first place, 
we are sure that Rachel has told you the whole truth, as plainly as 
words can tell it. In the second place—though we know that there 
must be some dreadful mistake somewhere—we can hardly blame 
her for believing you to be guilty, on the evidence of her own senses ; 
backed, as that evidence has been, by circumstances which appear, 
on the face of them, to tell dead against you.” 

There I interposed. ‘‘I don’t blame Rachel,’ I said. ‘I only 
regret that she could not prevail on herself to speak more plainly to 
me at the time.” 
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‘*You might as well regret that Rachel ia not somebody else,” 
rejoined Mr. Bruff. ‘‘ And even then, I doubt if a girl of any deli- 
cacy, whose heart had been set on marrying you, could havo brought 
herself to charge you to your face with being a thief. Anyhow, it 
was not in Rachel's nature to do it. In a very different matter to 
this matter of yours—which placed her, however, in a position not 
altogether unlike her position towards you—I happen to know that 
she was influenced by a similar motive to the motive which actuated 
her conduct in your case. Besides, as she told me herself, on our 
way to town this evening, if she had spoken plainly, she would no 
more have believed your denial then than she believes it now. What 
answer can you make to that? There is no answer to be made to 
it. Come, come, Mr. Franklin! my view of the case has been 
proved to be all wrong, I admit—but, as things are now, my advice 
may be worth having for all that. I tell you plainly, we shall be 
wasting our timc, aud cudgelling our brains to no purpose, if we 
attempt to try back, and unravel this frightful complication from 
the beginning. Let us close our minds resolutely to all that hap- 
pened last year at Lady Verinder’s country house; and let us look 
to what we can discover in the future, instead of to what we can not 
discover in the past.” 

‘Surely you forget,”’ I said, “that the whole thing is essentially 
a matter of the past—so far as I am concerned ?”’ 

‘¢ Answer me this,’”’ retorted Mr. Bruff. ‘‘Is the Moonstone at 
the bottom of all the mischief —or is it not ?”’ 

‘It 1s—of course.”’ 

‘‘ Very good. What do we believe was done with the Moonstone, 
when it was taken to London >” 

“Tt was pledged to Mr. Luker.”’ 

‘‘We know that you are not the person who pledged it. Do 
we know who did ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘‘ Where do we believe the Moonstone to be now ?”’ 

‘* Deposited in the keeping of Mr. Luker’s bankers.”’ 

‘‘ Exactly. Now observe. We are already in the month of 
June. Towards the end of the month (I can’t be particular to a 
day) a year will have elapsed from the time when we believe the 
jewel to have been pledged. ‘There is a chance—to say the least— 
that the person who pawned it, may be prepared to redeem it when 
the year’s time has expired. If he redeems it, Mr. Luker must 
himsclf—-according to the terms of his own arrangement—take the 
Diamond out of his bankers’ hands. Under these circumstances, I 
propose setting a watch at the bank, as the present month draws to 
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an end, and discovering who tbe person is to whom Mr. Luker 
restores the Moonstone. Do you see it now?” 

I admitted (a little unwillingly) that the idea was a new one, 
at any rate. 

‘It’s Mr. Murthwaite’s idea quite as much as mine,’’ said Mr. 
Bruff. ‘‘It might have never entered my head, but for a conversa- 
tion we had together some time since. If Mr. Murthwaite is right, 
the Indians are likely to be on the look-out at the bank, towards the 
end of the month too—and something scrious may come of it. 
What comes of it doesn’t mattcr to you and me—cxcept as it may 
help us to lay our hands on the mysterious Somebody who pawned 
the Diamond. ‘That person, you may rely on it, is responsible (I 
don’t pretend to know how) for the position in which you stand at 
this moment ; and that person alone can set you right in Rachel's 
estimation.” 

‘“‘T can't deny,” I said, ‘“‘ that the plan you propose meets the 
difficulty in a way that is very daring, and very ingenious, and very 
new. But——’ 

‘But you have an objection to make ?” 

‘‘Yes. My objection is, that your proposal obliges us to wait.” 

‘‘Granted. As I reckon the time, it requires you to wait about 
a fortnight—more or less. Is that so very long ?”’ 

‘It’s a life-time, Mr. Bruff, in such a situation as mine. My 
existonce will be simply unendurable to me, unless I do something 
towards clearing my character at once.”’ 

‘‘ Well, well, I understand that. Have you thought yct of what 
you can do?” 

‘“‘T have thought of consuiting Sergeant Cuff.” 

‘“He has retired from the police. It’s useless to expect the 
Sergeant to help you.” 

‘‘T know where to find him ; and I can but try.” 

“Try,” said Mr. Brulf, after a moment’s consideration, ‘ The 
case has assumed such an extraordinary aspect since Sergeant Cuff’s 
time, that you may revive his interest in the inquiry. Try, and let 
me hear the result. In the meanwhile,’ he continued, rising, ‘‘ if 
you make no discoveries between this, and the end of the month, 
am I free to try, on my side, what can be done by keeping a look- 
out at the bank ?” 

‘* Certainly,” I answered—‘ unless I relieve you of all necessity 
for trying the experiment in the interval.” 

Mr. Bruff smiled, and took up his hat. 

‘*'Tell Sergeant Cuff,” he rejoined, ‘‘ that J say the discovery of 
the truth depends on the discovery of the person who pawned the 
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Diamond. And let me hear what the Sergeant's experience gays 
to that.” ° 

So we parted. 

Karly the next morning, I set forth for the little town of Dorking 
~-the place of Sergeant Cuff’s retirement, as indicated to me by 
Betteredge. 

Inquiring at the hotel, I received the necessary directions for 
finding the Sergeant's cottage. It was approached by a quiet bye- 
road, a little way out of the town, and it stood snugly in the middle 
of its own plot of garden ground, protected by a good brick wall at 
the back and the sides, and by a high quickset hedge in front. ‘The 
gate, ornamented at the upper part by smartly-painted trellis-work, 
was locked. After ringing at the bell, 1 peered through the trellis- 
work, and saw the great Cuff’s favourite flower everywhere ; bloom- 
ing in his garden, clustering over his door, looking in at his windows. 
Far from the crimes and the mysteries of the great city, the illustrious 
thief-taker was placidly living out the last Sybarite years of his life, 
smothered in roses ! 

A decent elderly woman opened the gate to me, and at onco 
annihilated all the hopes I had built on securing the assistance of 
Sergeant Cuff. He had started, only the day before, on a journey 
to Ireland. 

‘Has he gone there on business ?”’ I asked. 

The woman smiled. ‘‘ He has only one business now, sir,” she 
paid; ‘‘ and that’s roses. Some great man’s gardener in Ireland 
has found out something new in the growing of roses—and Mr. Cuit’s 
away to inquire into it.” 

‘© Do you know when he will be back ?”’ 

‘It’s quite uncertain, sir. Mr. Cuff said he should come back 
directly, or be away some time, just according as he found the new 
discovery worth nothing, or worth looking into. If you have any 
message to leave for him, I'll take care, sir, that he gets it.” 

I gave her my card, having first written on it in pencil: ‘‘ I have 
something to say about the Moonstone. Let me hear from you as 
soon as you get back.” That done, there was nothing left but to 
submit to circumstances, and return to London. 

In the irritable condition of’my mind, at the time of which I am 
now writing, the abortive result of my journey to the Sergeant's 
cottage simply aggravated the restless impulse in me te be doing 
something. On the day of my return from Dorking, I determined 
that the next morning should find me bent on a new effort at forcing 
uy way, through all obstacles, from the darkness to the light. 

What form was my next experiment to take ? 
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If the excellent Betteredge had been present while I was con- 
sidering that question, and if he had been let into the secret of my 
thoughts, he would, no doubt, have declared that the German side 
of me was, on this occasion, my uppermost side. To speak seriously, 
it is perhaps possible that my German training was in some degree 
responsible for the labyrinth of uscless speculations in which I now 
involved myself. For the greater part of the night, I sat smoking, 
and building up theories, one more profoundly improbable than 
another. When I did get to sleep, my waking fancies pursued me 
in dreams. I rose the next morning, with Objective-Subjective and 
Subjective-Objective inextricably entangled together in my mind; 
and I began the day which was to witness my next effort at practical 
action of some kind, by doubting whether I had any sort of right 
(on purely philosophical grounds) to consider any sort of thing (the 
Diamond included) as existing at all. 

How long I might have remained lost in the mist of my own 
metaphysics, if I had been left to extricate myself, it is impossible 
for me to say. As the event proved, accident came to my rescue, 
and happily delivered me. I happened to wear, that morning, the 
same coat which I had worn on the day of my interview with Rachel. 
Searching for something else in one of the pockets, I came upon a 
crumpled piece of paper, and, taking it out, found Betteredge’s for- 
gotten letter in my hand. 

It seemed hard on my good old friend to leave him without a 
reply. I went to my writing-table, and read his letter again. 

A letter which has nothing of the slightest importance in it, is 
not always an easy letter to answer. Betteredge’s present effort at 
corresponding with me came within this category. Mr. Candy’s 
assistant, otherwise Ezra Jennings, had told his master that he had 
seen me; and Mr. Candy, in his turn, wanted to see me and say 
something to me, when I was next in the neighbonrhood of Frizing- 
hall. What was to be said in answer to that, which would be worth 
the paper it was written on? I sat idly drawing likenesses from 
memory of Mr. Candy’s remarkable-looking assistant, on the sheet 
of paper which I had vowed to dedicate to Betteredge—until it sud- 
denly occurred to me that here was the irrepressible Ezra Jennings 
getting in my way again! I threw a dozen portraits, at least, of 
the man with the piebald hair (the hair in every case, remarkably 
like), into the waste-paper basket—and then aud there, wrote my 
answer to Betteredge. It was a perfectly commouplace letter—but 
it had one excellent cffect on me. The effort of writing a few sen- 
tences, in plain English, completely cleared my mind of the cloudy 
nonsense which had filled it since the previous day. 
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Devoting myself once more to the elucidation of the impenetrable 
puzzle which my own position presented to me, I now tried to moet 
the difficulty by investigating it from a plainly practical point of 
view. The events of the memorable night being still unintelligible 
to me, I looked a little farther back, and searched my memory of 
the earlier hours of the birthday for any incident which might prove 
of some assistance to me in finding the clue. 

Had anything happened while Rachel and I were finishing the 
painted door ? or, later, when I rode over to Frizinghall ? or after- 
wards, when I went back with Godfrey Ablewhite and his sisters ? 
or, later again, when I put the Moonstone into Rachel’s hands ? or, 
later still, when the company came, and we all assembled round the 
dinner-table? My memory disposed of that string of questions 
readily enough, until I came to the last. Looking back at the 
social events of the birthday dinner, I found myself brought to a 
standstill at the outset of the inquiry. Iwas not even capable of 
accuratcly remembering the number of the guests who had sat at 
the same table with me. 

To feel myself completely at fault here, and to conclude, there- 
upon, that the incidents of the dinner might especially repay the 
trouble of investigating them, formed parts of the same mental pro- 
cess, in my case. I believe other people, in a similar situation, 
would have reasoned as I did. When the pursuit of our own interests 
causcs us to become objects of inquiry to ourselves, we are naturally 
suspicious of what we don’t know. Once in possession of the names 
of the persons who had been present at the dinner, I resolved—as a 
means of enriching the deficient resources of my own memory—to 
appeal to the memory of the rest of the guests; to write down all 
that they could recollect of the social events of the birthday ; and to 
test the result, thus obtained, by the light of what had happened 
afterwards, when the company had left the house. 

This last and nowcst of my many contemplated experiments in 
the art of inquiry—which Betteredge would probably have attributed 
to the clear-headed, or French, side of me being uppermost for the 
moment—may fairly claim record here, on its own merits. Unlikely 
as it may seem, I had now actually groped my way to the root of the 
matter at last. All I wanted was a hint to guide me in the right 
direction at starting. Before another day had passed over my head, 
that hint was given me by one of the company who had been present 
at the birthday feast ! 


With the plan of proceeding which I now had in view, it was 
firat necessary to possess the complete list of the guests. This I 
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eould easily obtain from Gabriel Betteredge. I determined to go 
back to Yorkshire on that day, and to begin my contemplated 
investigation the next morning. 

It was just too late to start by the train which left London before 
noon. There was no alternative but to wait, nearly threo hours, 
for the departure of the next train. Was there anything I could do 
in London, which might usefully oceupy this interval of time ? 

My thoughts went back again obstinately to the birthday dinner. 

Though I had forgotten the numbers, and, in many cases, the 
names of the guests, I remembered readily enough that by far the 
larger proportion of them came from Frizinghall, or from its neigh- 
bourhood. But the larger proportion was not all. Some few of us 
were not regular residents in the country. I myself was one of the 
few. Mr. Murthwaite was another. Godfrey Ablewhite was a third. 
Mr. Bruff—no: I called to nind that business had prevented 
Mr. Bruff from making one of the party. Had any ladies been 
present, whose usual residence was in London? = IT could only 
remember Miss Clack as coming within this latter category. How- 
ever, here were three of the guests, at any rate, whom it was clearly 
advisable for me to see before I left town. LT drove off at once to 
Mr. Bruff’s office; not knowing the addresses of the persons of 
whom I was in search, and thinking it probable that he mght put 
me in the way of finding them. 

Mr. Bruff proved to be too busy to give me more than a minute 
of his valuable time. In that minute, however, he contrived to 
dispose—in the most discouraging manner—vot all the questions 
I had to put to him. 

In the first place, he considered my newly-discovered method of 
finding a clue to the mystery as something too purely fanciful to be 
seriously discussed. In the second, third, and fourth places, 
Mr. Murthwaite was now on his way back to the scene of his past 
adventures ; Miss Clack had sutlered losses, and had settled, from 
inotives of economy, in France; Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite might, or 
might not, be discoverable somewhere in London. Suppose I 
inquired at his club? And suppose I excused Mr. Bruff, if he went 
back to his business and wished me good moruing ? 

The field of inquiry in London, being now so narrowed as only 
to include the one necessity of discovering Godfrcy’s address, I took 
the lawyer's hint, and drove to his club. 

In the hall, I met with one of the members, who was an old 
friend of my cousin’s, and who was also an acquaintance of my own. 
This gentleman, after enlightening me on the subject of Godfrey's 
address, told me of two recent events in his life, which were of some 
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importance in themselves, and which had not previously reached 
my ears. 

It appeared that Godfrey, far from being discouraged by Rachel's 
withdrawal from her engagement to him, had made matrimonial 
advances soon afterwards to another young lady, reputed to be a 
great heiress. His suit had prospered, and his marriage had been 
considered as a settled and certain thing. But, here again, the 
engagement had been suddenly and unexpectedly broken off—owing, 
it was said, on this occasion, to a serious difference of opinion 
between the bridegroom and the lady’s father, on the question of 
settlements. 

As some compensation for this second matrimonial disaster, 
Godfrey had soon afterwards found himself the object of fond 
pecuniary remembrance, on the part of one of his many admirers, 
A rich old lady—highly respected at the Mothers’ Small-Clothes- 
Conversion-Society, and a great friend of Miss Clack’s (to whom she 
had left nothing but a mourning ring)—had bequeathed to the 
admirable and meritorious Godfrey a legacy of five thousand pounds. 
After receiving this handsome addition to his own modest pecuniary 
resources, he had been heard to say that he felt the necessity of 
getting a little respite from his charitable labours, and that his 
doctor prescribed ‘‘a run on the Continent, as likely to be productive 
of much future benefit to his health.” If I wauted to see him, it 
would be advisable to lose no time in paying my contemplated visit. 

I went, then and there, to pay my visit. 

The same fatality which had made me just one day too late in 
calling on Sergeant Cuff, made me again one day too late in calling 
on Godfrey. He had left London, on the previous morning, by the 
tidal train, for Dover. He was to cross to Ostend; and his servant 
believed he was going on to Brussels. The time of his return was 
rather uncertain; but I might be sure he would be away at least 
three months. 

I went back to my lodgings a little depressed in spirits. Three 
of the guests at the birthday dinner—and those three all exception- 
ally intelligent people—were out of my reach, at the very time when 
it was most important to be able to communicate with them. My 
last hopes now rested on Betteredge, and on the friends of the late 
Lady Verinder whom I might still find living in the neighbourhood 
of Rachel’s country house. 


On this occasion, I travelled straight to Frizinghall—the town 
being now the central point in my field of inquiry. I arrived too 
late in the evening to be able to communicate with Betteredge. The 
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next morning, I sent a messenger with a letter, requesting him to 
join me at the hotel, at his earliest convenience. 

Having taken the precaution—paitly to save time, partly to 
accommodate Betteredge—of sending my messenger in a fly, I had 
a reasonable prospect, if no delays occurred, of seeing the old man 
within less than two hours from the time when I had sent for him. 
During this interval, I arranged to employ myself in opening my 
contemplated inquiry, among the guests present at the birthday 
dinner who were personally known to me, and who were easily 
within my reach. These were iny relatives, the Ablowhites, and 
Mr. Candy. The doctor had expressed a special wish to see me, 
and the doctor lived in the next street. So to Mr. Candy I went first. 

After what Betteredge had told me, I naturally anticipated 
finding traces in the doctor’s face of the severe illness from which 
he had suffered. But I was utterly unprepared for such a change 
as I saw in him when he entered the room and shook hands with 
me. His eyes were dim; his hair had turned completely grey ; his 
face was wizen ; his figure had shrunk. I looked at the once lively, 
rattlepated, humorous little doctor—associated in ny remembrance 
with the perpetration of incorrigible social indiscretions and innu- 
merable boyish jokes—and I saw nothing left of his former self, but 
the old tendency to vulgar smartness in his dress. The man was a 
wreck ; but his clothes und his jewellery—in cruel mockery of the 
change in him—were as gay and as gaudy as ever. 

“ T have often thought of you, Mr. Blake ” he said; ‘and I am 
heartily glad to see you again at last. If there is anything I can 
do for you, pray command wy services, sir—pray command my 
services |” 

He said those few common-place words with needless hurry and 
eagerness, and with a curiosity to know what had brought me to 
Yorkshire, which he was perfectly—I might say childishly—incapable 
of concealing from notice. 

With the object that I had in view, I had of course foreseen the 
necessity of entering into some sort of personal explanation, before I 
could hope to interest people, mostly strangers to me, in doing their 
best to assist my inquiry. On the journey to Frizinghall I had 
arranged what my explanation was to be—and I seized the oppor- 
tunity now offered to me of trving the effect of it on Mr. Candy. 

‘‘T was in Yorkshire, the other day, and I am in Yorkshire again 
now, on rather a romantic errand,’ I said. “ It is a matter, 
Mr. Candy, in which the late Lady Verinder’s friends all took some 
interest. You remember the mysterious loss of the Indian Diamond, 
how nearly a year since? Circumstances have lately happened 
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which lead to the hope that it may yet be found—and I am interest. 
ing myself, as one of the family, im recovering it. Among the 
obstacles in my way, there is the necessity of collecting again all the 
evidence which was discovered at the time, and more if possible. 
There are peculiarities in this case which make it desirable to revive 
my recollection of everything that happened in the house, ou the 
evening of Miss Verinder’s birthday. And I venture to appeal to 
her late mother’s friends who were present ou that occasion, to lend 
me the assistance of their memories : 

Thad got us far as that in rehearsing my explanatory phrases, 
when I was saddenly checked by seeing plainly in Mr. Candy’s face 
that my experiment on hin was a total failure. 

The little doctor sat restlessly picking at the points of lis fingers 
all the time I was speaking. His dim watery eyes were fixed on my 
fuce with an cxpression of vacant and wistful inquiry very painful to 
see. What ho was thinking of, it was impossible to divine. The 
one thing clearly visible was that I had failed, after the first two or 
three words, in fixing his attention. The only chance of recalling 
him to himself appeared to lie im changing the subject. I tried a 
new topic immediately. 

‘So much,” I said, gaily, ‘‘ for what brings me to Frizinghall! 
Now, Mr. Candy, it’s your turn. You sent mea message by Gabriel 
Betteredge i 

He left off picking at his fingers, and suddenly brightened up. 

‘Yes! yes! yes!” he exclaimed eagerly, ‘‘ That’sit! I sent 
you a message | ”’ 

‘‘And Betteredge duly commuuicated it by letter,” I went on. 
‘You had something to say to me, the next time I was in your 
neighbourhood. Well, Mr. Candy, here I am !”’ 

‘‘Here you are!” echoed the doctor. ‘‘ And Betteredge was 
quite right. I had something to say to you. That was my message. 
Betteredge is a wonderful man. What a memory! At his age, what 
a@ memory !”’ 

He dropped back iuto silence, and began picking at his fingers 
again. Recollecting what I had heard from Betteredge about the 
effect of the fever on his memory, I went on with the conversation, 
in the hope that I might help him at starting. 

‘‘Tt’s a long time since we met,” I said. ‘* We last saw 
each other at the last birthday dinner my poor aunt was ever to 
give.” 
‘“That’s it!” cried Mr. Candy. ‘The birthday dinner!” 
He started impulsively to his feet, and locked at me. A deep flush 
wuddenly overspread his faded face, and he abruptly sat down again, 
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as if conscious of having betrayed a weakness which he would fain 
have concealed. It was plain, pitiably plain, that he was aware of 
his own defect of memory, and that he was bent on hiding it from 
the observation of his friends. 

Thus far, he had appealed to my compassion only. But the 
words he had just said—few as they were—roused my curiosity 
instantly to the highest pitch. The birthday dinner had already 
become the one event in the past, at which I looked back with 
strangely-mixed feelings of hope and distrust. And here was the 
birthday dinner unmistakably proclaiming itself as the subject on 
which Mr. Candy had something important to say to me ! 

I attempted to help him out once more. But, this time, my 
own interests were at the bottom of my compassionate motive, 
and they hurried me on a little too abruptly to the end I had in 
view. 

‘It's nearly a year now,’ I said, “‘ since wo sat at that pleasant 
table. Have you made any memorandum—in your diary, or other- 
wise—of what you wanted to say to me?” 

Mr. Candy understood the suggestion, and showed me that he 
understood it, as an insult. 

‘‘T require no memorandums, Mr. Blake,”’ he said, stiffly enough. 
‘Tam not such a very old man, vet—and my memory (thank God) 
is to be thoroughly depended on! ”’ 

It is needless to say that I declined to understand that he was 
offended with me. 

‘“‘T wish I could say the same of #7 memory,” I answered. 
‘‘ When I try to think of matters that are a vear old, I seldom find 
my remembrance as vivid as I could wish it to be. ‘Take the dinner 
at Lady Verinder’s, for instance - 

Mr. Candy brighteued up again, the moment the allusion passed 
my lips. 

‘‘Ah! the dinner, the dinner at Lady Verinder’s!”’ he ex- 
claimed, more eagerly than ever. ‘‘I have got something to say to 
you about that.”’ 

His eyes looked at me again with the painful expression of 
inquiry, so wistful, so vacant, so miserably helpless to see. He was 
evidently trying hard, and trying in vain, to recover the lost recol- 
lection. ‘‘It was a very pleasant dinner,”’ he burst out suddenly, 
with an air of saying exactly what he wanted to say. ‘A very 
Pleasant dinner, Mr. Blake, wasn’t it?’’ He nodded and smiled, 
and appeared to think, poor fellow, that he had succeeded in coneeal- 
ing the total failure of his memory, by a well-timed exertion of his 
Own presence of mind. 

22 
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It was so distressing that I at once shifted the talk—deeply as I 
was interested in his recovering the lost remembrance—to topics of 
local interest. 

Here, he got on glibly enough. Trumpery little scandals and 
quarrels in the town, some of them as much as 8 month old, appeared 
to recur to his memory readily. He chattered on, with something of 
the smooth gossiping fluency of former times. But there were 
moments, even in the full flow of his talkativeness, when he suddenly 
hesitated—looked at me for a moment with the vacant inquiry once 
more in his eyes—controlled himself—and went on again. I sub- 
mitted patiently to my martyrdom (it 1s surely nothing less than 
martyrdom to a man of cosmopolitan sympathies, to absorb in silent 
resignation the news of a country town ?) until the clock on the 
chimney-piece told me that my visit had been prolonged beyond half 
an hour. Having now some right to consider the sacrifice as com- 
plete, I rose to take Jeave. As we shook hands, Mr. Candy reverted 
to the birthday festival of his own accord. 

‘‘T am so glad we have met again,” he said. ‘‘I had it on my 
mind—I really had it on my mind, Mr. Blake, to speak to you. 
About the dinner at Lady Verinder’s, you know? A pleasant 
dinner—really a pleasant dinner now, wasn’t it ?”’ 

On repeating the phrase, he seemed to feel hardly as certain of 
having prevented me from suspecting his lapse of memory, as he had 
felt on the first occasion. ‘The wistful look clouded his face again ; 
and, after apparently designing to accompany me to the street door, 
he suddenly changed his mind, rang the bell for the servant, and 
remained in the drawing-room. 

I went slowly down the doctor’s stairs, feeling the disheartening 
conviction that he really had something to say which it was vitally 
important to me to hear, and that he was morally incapable of saying 
it. The effort of remembering that he wanted to speak to me was, 
but too evidently, the only effort that his enfeebled memory was now 
able to achieve. 

Just as I had reached the bottom of the stairs, and had turned 
@ corner on my way to the outer hall, a door opened softly some- 
where on the ground floor of the house, and a gentle voice said 
behind me :— 

‘‘T am afraid, sir, you find Mr. Candy sadly changed ?”’ 

I turned round, and found myself face to face with Ezra 
Jennings. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Tue doctor's pretty housemaid stood waiting for me, with the street- 
door open in her hand. Pouring brightly into the hall, the morning 
hght fell full on the face of Mr. Candy’s assistant when I turned, 
and looked at him. 

It was impossible to dispute Betteredge’s assertion that the 
appearance of Ezra Jennings, speaking from the popular point of 
view, was against him. His gipsy-complexion, his fleshless cheeks, 
his gaunt facial bones, his dreamy cyes, his extraordinary parti- 
coloured hair, the puzzling contradiction between his face and figure 
which made him look old and young both together—were all more 
or less calculated to produce an unfavourable impression of him 
ona stranger’s mind. And yet—feeling this as I certainly did— 
it is not to be denied that Ezra Jennings made some inscrutable 
appeal to my sympathies, which I found it impossible to resist. 
While my knowledge of the world warned me to auswer the question 
which he had put, acknowledging that I did indeed find Mr. 
Candy sadly changed, and then to proceed on my way out of the 
house—my interest in Ezra Jennings held me rooted to the place, 
and gave him the opportunity of speaking to me in private about 
his employer, for which he had been evidently on the watch. 

‘Are you walking my way, Mr. Jennings?” I said, observing 
that he held his hat in his hand. ‘‘I am going to call on my aunt, 
Mrs. Ablewhite.”’ 

Ezra Jennings replied that he had a patient to see, and that 
he was walking my way. 

We left the house together. I observed that the pretty servant 
girl—who was all smiles and amiability, when I wished her good 
morning on my way out—received a modest little message from Ezra 
Jennings, relating to the time at which he might be expected to 
return, with pursed-up lips, and with eyes which ostentatiously looked 
anywhere rather than look in his face. The poor wretch was evi- 
dently no favourite in the house. Out of the house, I had Better- 
edge’s word for it that he was unpopular everywhere. ‘‘ What a 
life!’ I thought to myself, as we descended the doctor’s doorsteps. 

Having already referred to Mr. Candy’s illness on his side, Ezra 
Jennings now appeared determined to leave it to me to resume the 
subject. His silence said significantly, ‘‘ It’s your turn now.” I, 
too, had my reasons for referring to the doctor’s illness: and I 
readily accepted the responsibility of speaking first. 
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__ “Judging by the change I seo in him,” I began, ‘“ Mr. Candy's 
illness must have been far more serious than I had supposed 9”! 

‘Tt is almost a miracle,’ said Ezra Jennings, ‘that he lived 
through it.” 

“Tg his memory never any better than I have found it to-day ? 
He has been trying to speak to me és 

‘* Of something which happened before he was taken ill?” asked 
the assistant, observing that I hesitated. 

‘“* Yes.” 

“His memory of events, at that past time, is hopelessly enfec- 
bled,”’ said Ezra Jennings. ‘It is almost to be deplored, poor 
fellow, that even the wreck of it remains. While he remcmbers 
dimly plans that he formed—things, here and there, that he had to 
say or do, before his illness—he is perfectly incapable of recalling 
what the plans were, or what the thing was that ho had to say or 
do. He is painfully conscious of his own deficiency, and painfully 
anxious, as you must have seen, to hide it from observation. If he 
could only have recovered in a complete state of oblivion as to 
the past, he would have been a happier man. Perhaps we should 
all be happier,’’ he added, with a sad smile, ‘‘ if we could but com- 
pletely forget !”’ 

‘There are some events surely in all men’s lives,” I replied, 
‘‘the memory of which they would be unwilling entirely to lose ?” 

‘‘ That is, I hope, to be said of most men, Mr. Blake. I am 
afraid it cannot truly be said of a//. Have you any reason to suppose 
that the lost remembrance which Mr. Candy tried to recover—while 
you were speaking to him just now—was a remembrance which 1t 
was important to you that he should recal ?”’ 

In saying those words, he had touched, of his own accord, on 
the very point upon which I was anxious to consult him. The 
interest I felt in this strange man had impelled me, in the first 
instance, to give him the opportunity of speaking to me; reserving 
what I might have to say, on my side, in relation to his employer, 
until I was first satisfied that he was a person in whose delicacy 
and discretion I could trust. The little that he had said, thus far, 
had been sufficient to convince me that I was speaking to a gentle- 
man. He had what I may venture todescribe as the unsought self- 
possession, which is a sure sign of good breeding, not in England 
only, but everywhere else in the civilised world. Whatever the 
object which he had in view, in putting the question that he had 
just addressed to me, I felt no doubt that I was justified—so far 
—in answering him without reserve. 

‘‘ T believe, I have a strong interest ” I said, ‘‘in tracing the 
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lost remembrance which Mr. Candy was unable to recal. May 1 
ask whether you can suggest to me any method by which I might 
assist his memory ?”’ 

Kizra Jennings looked at me, with a sudden flash of interest in 
his dreamy brown eyes. 

‘‘Mr. Candy's memory is beyond the reach of assistance,” he 
said. ‘I have tried to help it often enough, since his recovery, to 
be able to speak positively on that point.” 

This disappointed me; and [ owned it. 

‘‘T confess you led me to hope for a less discouraging answer 
than that,’’ I said. 

Iizra Jennings smiled. ‘It may not, perhaps, be a final answer, 
Mr. Blake. It may be possible to trace Mr. Candy’s lost recollec- 
tion, without the necessity of appealing to Mr. Candy himself.” 

‘“Tudeed? Is it an indiscretion, on my part, to ask 
how ?” 

“Ty no means. My only difficulty in answering your question, 
is the diflieulty of explaining myself. May T trust to your patience, 
if Trefer once more to Mr. Candy’s illness: and if I speak of it 
this time, without sparing you certain professional details ?”’ 

“Pray goon! You have interested me already in hearing the 
details.” 

My eagerness seemed to amuse—perhaps, [might rather say, to 
please hin. He simled again. We had by this time left the last 
houses in the town behind us. Iazra Jennings stopped for a moment, 
and picked some wild flowers from the hedge by the roadside. ‘‘ How 
beautiful they are!’’ he said, simply, showing his little nosegay to 
me. * And how few people in England scem to admire them as they 
deserve !”’ 

* You have not always been in Hugland?” I said. 

“No. I was born, and partly brought up, in one of our 
colonies. My father was an Englishman; but my mother We 
are straying away from our subject, Mr. Blake; and it is my fault. 
The truth is, I have associations with these modest little hedgeside 
flowers It doesn't matter; we were speaking of Mr. Candy. To 
Mr. Candy let us return.” 

Connecting the few words about himself which thus reluctantly 
escaped him, with the melancholy view of lite which led him to place 
the conditions of human happiness in complete oblivion of the past, 
I felt satisfied that the story which I had read in his face was, in 
two particulars at least, the story that it really told. He had suffered 
us few men suffer; and there was the mixture of some foreign race 
in his English blood. 
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‘You have heard, I dare say, of the original cause of Mr. Oandy » 
iiness?’’ he resumed. ‘The night of Lady Verinder’s dinner- 
party was a night of heavy rain. My employer drove home through 
it in his gig, and reached the house, wetted to the skin. He found 
an urgent message from a patient, waiting for him; and he most 
unfortunately went at once to visit the sick person, without stopping 
to change his clothes. I was myself professionally detained, that 
night, by a case at some distance from Frizinghall. When I got 
back the next morning, I found Mr. Candy’s groom waiting in great 
alarm to take me to his master’s room. By that time the mischief 
was done; the illness had set in.” 

‘* The illness has only been described to me, in general terms, as 
a fever,’’ I said. 

‘‘T can add nothing which will make the description more 
accurate,” answered Ezra Jennings. ‘‘ From first to last the fever 
assumed no specific form. I sent at once to two of Mr. Candy’s 
medical friends in the town, both physicians, to come and give me 
their opinion of the case. They agreed with me that it looked 
serious ; but they both strongly dissented from the view I took of the 
treatment. We differed entirely in the conclusions which we drew 
from the patient’s pulse. The two doctors, arguing from the rapidity 
of the beat, declared that a lowering treatment was the only treat- 
ment to be adopted. On my side, I admitted the rapidity of the 
pulse, but I also pointed to its alarming feebleness as indicating an 
exhausted condition of the system, and as showing a plain necessity 
fur the administration of stimulants. The two doctors were for 
keeping him on gruel, lemonade, barley-water, and so on. I was for 
giving him champagne, or brandy, ammonia, and quinine. A serious 
difference of opinion, as you see! a difference between two physicians 
of established local repute, and a stranger who was only an assistant 
in the house. For the first few days, I had no choice but to give 
way to my elders and betters; the patient steadily sinking all the 
time. I made a second attempt to appeal to the plain, undeniably 
plain, evidence of the pulse. Its rapidity was unchecked, and its 
feebleness had increased. The two doctors took offence at my 
obstinacy. They said, ‘Mr. Jennings, either we manage this case, 
or you manage it. Which is it to be?’ I said, ‘Gentlemen, give 
me five minutes to consider, and that plain question shall have 4 
plain reply.’ When the time expired, I was ready with my answer. 
I said, ‘ You positively refuse to try the stimulant treatment?’ They 
refused in so many words. ‘I mean to try it at once, gentlemen. — 
‘Try it, Mr. Jennings; and we withdraw from the case.’ I sent 
down to the cellar for a bottle of champagne; and 1 administered 
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half a tumbler-full of it to the patient with my own hand. The two 
hysicians took up their hats in silence, and left the house.” 
" You had assumed a serious responsibility,” I said. ‘In your 
place, I am afraid I should have shrunk from it.” 

‘‘In my place, Mr. Blake, you would have remembered that 
Mr. Candy had taken you into his employment, under circumstances 
which made you his debtor for life. In my place, you would have 
seen him sinking, hour by hour; and you would have risked any- 
thing, rather than let the one man on earth who had befriended you, 
die before your eyes. Don’t suppose that I had no sense of the 
terrible position in which I had placed myself! There were moments 
when I felt all the misery of my friendlessness, all the peril of my 
dreadful responsibility. If I had been a happy man, if I had led a 
prosperous life, I believe I should have sunk under the task I had 
imposed on myself. But Z had no happy time to look back at, no 
past peace of mind to force itself into contrast with my present 
anxiety and suspense—and I held firm to my resolution through it 
all. I took an interval in the middle of the day, when my patient’s 
condition was at its best, for the repose I needed. For the rest ot 
the four-and-twenty hours, as long as his life was in danger, I never 
left his bedside. Towards sunset, as usual in such cases, the 
delirium incidental to the fever came on. It lasted more or less 
through the night; and then intermitted, at that terrible time in the 
early morning—from two o’clock to five—when the vital energies 
even of the healthiest of us are at their lowest. It is then that 
Death gathers in his human harvest most abundantly. It was then 
that Death and I fought our fight over the bed, which should have the 
man who lay on it. I never hesitated in pursuing the treatment on 
which I had staked everything. When wine failed, I tried brandy. 
When the other stimulants lost their influencc, I doubled the dose. 
After an interval of suspense,—the like of which I hope to God I 
Shall never feel again—there came a day when the rapidity of the 
pulse slightly, but appreciably, diminished ; and, better still, there 
came also a change in the beat—an unmistakable change to steadi- 
ness and strength. Then, I knew that I had saved him; and then 
I own I broke down. I laid the poor fellow’s wasted hand back on 
the bed, and burst out crying. An hysterical relief, Mr. Blake— 
nothing more! Physiology says, and says truly, that some men are 
born with female constitutions—and I am one of them!” 

He made that bitterly professional apology for his tears, speaking 
quietly and unaffectedly, as he had spoken throughout. His tone and 
manner, from beginning to end, showed him to be especially, almost 
morbidly, anxious not to set himself up as an object of interest to me. 
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‘You may well ask, why I have wearied you with all theaa 
details ?”’ he went on. ‘‘It is the only way I can see, Mr. Blake, 
of properly introducing to you what I have to say next. Now you 
know exactly what my position was, at the time of Mr. Candy’s ij}- 
ness, you will the more readily understand the sore need I had ot 
lightening the burden on my mind by giving it, at intervals, some 
sort of relief. I have had the presumption to occupy my leisure, for 
some years past, in writing a book, addressed to the members of my 
profession—a book on the intricate and delicate subject of the brain 
and the nervous system. My work will probably never be finished ; 
aud it will certainly never be published. It has none the less been 
the friend of many lonely hours ; and it helped me to while away the 
anxious time—the time of waiting, and nothing else—at Mr. Candy's 
bedside. I told you he was delirious, I think? And I mentioned 
the tine at which his delirium came on?” 

© Vog.”’ 

‘Well, I had reached a section of my book, at that time, which 
touched on this same question of delirium. I won't trouble you at 
any length with my theory on the subject—I will confine myself to 
telling you only what it is your present interest to know. It has 
often occurred to me in the course of my medical practice, to doubt 
whether we can justifiably infer—in cases of delirium—that the loss 
of the faculty of speaking connectedly, implies of necessity the loss 
of the faculty of thinking connectedly as well. Poor Mr. Candy's 
illness gave me an opportunity of putting this doubt to the test. I 
understand the art of writing in shorthand; and I was able to tahe 
down the patient’s ‘ wanderings,’ exactly as they fell from his lips.— 
Do you see, Mr. Blake, what I am coming to at last ?”’ 

I saw it clearly, and waited with breathless interest to hear more. 

‘At odds and ends of time,” Ezra Jennings went on, ‘I re- 
produced iny shorthand notes, in the ordinary form of writing— 
leaving large spaces between the broken phrases, and even the single 
words, as they had fallen disconnectedly from Mr. Candy's lips. 1 
then treated the result thus obtained, on something like the prin- 
ciple which one adopts in putting together a child's ‘ puzzle.’ It 1s 
all confusion to begin with; but it may be all brought into order 
and shape, if you can only find the right way. Acting on this plan, 
I filled in each blank space on the paper, with what the words or 
phrases on either side of it suggested to me as the speaker’s meaning ; 
altering over and over again, until my additions followed naturally 
on the spoken words which came before them, and fitted naturally 
into the spoken words which came after them. The result was, that 
I not only occupied in this way many vacant and anxious hours, but 
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that I arrived at something which was (as it seemed to me) @ con- 
firmation of the theory that I held. In plainer words, after putting 
the broken sentences together I found the superior faculty of think- 
ing going on, more or less connectedly, 11 my patient's mind, while 
the inferior faculty of expression was in a state of almost complete 
incapacity and confusion.” 

‘One word!” I interposed, eagerly. ‘‘ Did my name occur in 
any of his wanderings ? ”’ 

‘You shall hear, Mr. Blake. Among my written proofs of the 
assertion which I have just advanced—or, I ought to say, among the 
written experiments, tending to put my assertion to the proof—there 
ts one, in which your name occurs. For nearly the whole of one 
night, Mr. Candy’s mind was occupied with something between him- 
self and you. I have got the broken words, as they dropped from 
his lips, on one sheet of paper. And I have got the links of my 
own discovering which counect those words together, on another 
sheet of paper. The product (as the arithmeticiaus would say) is an 
intelligible statement—first, of something actually done in the past ; 
secondly, of something which Mr. Candy contemplated doing in the 
fature, if lis illmess had not got in the way, and stopped him. The 
question is whether this does, or does not, represent the lost recol- 
lection which he vainly attempted to find when you called on him 
this morning ?” 

‘Not a doubt of it!’ IT answered. ‘Let us go back directly, 
and look at the papers! ”’ 

‘* Quite impossible, Mr. Blake.” 

“Why?” 

‘Put yourself in my position for a moment,” said Iizra Jennings. 
‘Would you disclose to another person what had dropped uncon- 
sciously from the lips of your suffering patient and your helpless 
friend, without first kuowing that there was a necessity to justity 
you ln opening your lips ?” 

I felt that he was unanswerable, here; but I tried to argue the 
question, nevertheless. 

‘““My conduct in such a delicate matter as you describe,” I 
replied, ‘* would depend greatly on whether the disclosure was of a 
nature to compromise my friend, or not.”’ 

‘‘T have disposed of all necessity for considering that side of the 
question, long since,” said Mzra Jennings. ‘‘ Wherever my notes 
meluded anything which Mr. Caudy night have wished to keep 
kecret, those notes have been destroyed. My manuscript-experi- 
ments at my friend’s bedside, include nothing, now, which he would 
have hesitated to communicate to others, if he had recovered the use 
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of his memory. In your case, I have every reason to suppose that 
my notes contain something which he actually wished to say to 
you 93 





‘‘ And yet, you hesitate ?”’ 

‘And yet, I hesitate. Remember the circumstances, under 
which I obtained the information which I possess! Harmless ag it 
is, I cannot prevail upon myself to give it up to you, unless you 
first satisfy me that there is a reason for doing so. He wag go 
miserably ill, Mr. Blake! and he was so helplessly dependent upon 
Me! Is it too much to ask, if I request you only to hint to me 
what your interest is in the lost recollection—or what you believe 
that lost recollection to be ?”’ 

To have answered him with the frankness which his language 
and his manner both claimed from me, would have been to commit 
myself to openly acknowledging that I was suspected of the theft of 
the Diamond. Strongly as Ezra Jennings had intensified the first 
impulsive interest which I had felt in him, he had not overcome my 
unconquerable reluctance to disclose the degrading position in which 
I stood. I took refuge once more in the explanatory phrases with 
which I had prepared myself to meet the curiosity of strangers. 

This time, I had no reason to complain of a want of attention on 
the part of the person to whom I addressed myself. Ezra Jennings 
listened patiently, even anxiously, until I had done. 

‘‘T am sorry to have raised your expectations, Mr. Blake, only 
to disappoint them,” he said. ‘‘ Throughout the whole period of 
Mr. Candy’s illness, from first to last, not one word about the 
Diamond escaped his lips. The matter with which I heard him 
connect your name has, I can assure you, no discoverable relation 
whatever with the loss or the recovery of Miss Verinder's jewel.” 

We arrived, as he said those words, at a place where the high- 
way along which we had been walking, branched off into two roads. 
One led to Mr. Ablewhite’s house; and the other to a moorland 
village some two or three miles off. Ezra Jennings stopped at the 
road which led to the village. 

‘‘My way lies in this direction,” he said. ‘‘I am really and 
truly sorry, Mr. Blake, that I can be of no use to you.” 

His voice told me that he spoke sincerely. His soft brown eyes 
rested on me for a moment with a look of melancholy interest. He 
bowed, and went, without another word, on his way to the village. 

For a minute or more, I stood and watched him, walking farther 
and farther away from me; carrying farther and farther away with 
him what I now firmly believed to be the clue of -which I was in 
search. He turned, after walking on a little way, and looked back. 
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Seeing me still standing at the place where we had parted, he 
stopped, as if doubting whether I might not wish to speak to him 
again. There was no time for me to reason out my own situation— 
to remind myself that I was losing my opportunity, at what might be 
the turning point of my life, and all to flatter nothing moro im- 
portant than my own self-esteem! There was only time to call him 
back first, and to think afterwards. I suspect I am one of the 
rashest of existing men. JI called him back—and then I said to 
myself, ‘‘ Now there 1s no help for it. I must tell him the truth!” 

He retraced his steps directly. I advanced along the road to 
meet him. 

‘Mr. Jennings,” I said, ‘‘I have not treated you quite fairly. 
My interest in tracing Mr. Candy’s lost recollection, is not the 
interest of recovering the Moonstone. A serious personal matter is 
at the kottom of my visit to Yorkshire. I have but one excuse for 
not having dealt frankly with you in this matter. It is more painful 
to me than I can say, to mention to anybody what my position 
really is,” 

Ezra Jennings looked at me with the first appearance of em- 
barrassment which I had seen in him yet. 

‘‘T have no right, Mr. Blake, and no wish,” he said, ‘‘ to intrude 
myself into your private affairs. Allow me to ask your pardon, on 
my side, for having (most innocently) put you to a painful test.” 

“You have a perfect right,” I rejoined, ‘to fix the terms on 
which you feel justified in reveahng what you heard at Mr. Candy's 
bedside. I understand, and respect, the delicacy which influences 
you in this matter. How can I expect to be taken into your confi- 
dence, if I decline to admit you into mine? You ought to know, 
and you shall know, why I am interested in discovering what Mr. 
Candy wanted to say to me. If I turn out to be mistaken in my 
anticipations, and if you prove unable to help me when you are 
really aware of what I want, I shall trust to your honour to keep my 
secret—and something tells me that I shall not trust in vain.” 

‘‘ Stop, Mr. Blake. I have a word to say, which must be said 
before you go any farther.” I looked at him in astonishment. The 
grip of some terrible emotion seemed to have seized him, and shaken 
him to the soul. His gipsy complexion had altered to a livid greyish 
paleness ; his eyes had suddenly become wild and glittering ; his 
voice had dropped to a tone—low, stern, and resolute—which I now 
heard for the first time. The latent resources in the man, for good 
or for evil—it was hard, at that moment, to say which—leapt up in 
ari znd showed themselves to me, with the suddenness of a flash 
of light. 
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‘‘ Before you place any confidence in me,” he went on, you 
ought to know, and you must know, under what circumstances I 
have been received into Mr. Candy’s house. It won't take long. I 
don’t profess, sir, to tell my story (as the phrase is) to any man. 
My story will die with me. All I ask, is to be permitted to tell you, 
what I have told Mr. Candy. If you are still in the mind, when you 
have heard that, to say what you have proposed tu say, you will com- 
mand my attention, and command my services. Shall we walk on?” 

The suppressed misery in his face, silenced me. I answered his 
question by a sign. We walked on. 

After advancing a few hundred yards, Ezra Jennings stopped at 
a gap in the rough stone wall which shut off the moor from the road, 
at this part of it. 

‘*Do you mind resting a little, Mr. Blake?” he asked. ‘I am 
not what I was—and some things shake me.” 

I agreed of course. He led the way through the gap to a patch 
of turf on the heathy ground, sereened by bushes and dwarf trees on 
the side nearest to the road, and commanding in the opposite direc- 
tion a grandly desolate view over tlhe broad brown wilderness of the 
moor. The clouds had yvathered, within the last half hour. The 
light was dull; the distance was dim. The lovely face of Nature 
met us, soft and still and colourless—inet us without a smile. 

We sat down in silence. Jizra Jenuings laid aside lis hat, and 
passed his hand wearily over his forehead, wearily through his start- 
ling white and black hair. He tossed his little nosegay of wild 
flowers away from him, as if the remembrances which it recalled 
were remembrances which hurt him now. 

‘* Mr. Blake!” he said, suddenly. ‘‘ You are in bad company. 
The cloud of a horrible accusation has rested on me for years. I 
tell you the worst at once. Iam a man whose life is a wreck, and 
whose character is gone.” 

I attempted to speak. He stopped me. 

‘‘No,” he said. ‘‘ Pardon me; not yet. Don’t commit your- 
self to expressions of sympathy which you may afterwards wish to 
recal. I have mentioned an accusation which has rested on me for 
years. ‘There are circumstances in connexion with it that tell against 
me. Ivannot bring myself to acknowledge what the accusation is. 
And I am incapable, perfectly incapable, of proving my innocence. 
I can only assert my innocence. I assert it, sir, on my oath, as a 
Christian. It is useless to appeal to my honour as a man.” 

He paused again. I looked round at him. He never looked at 
me in return. His whole being seemed to be absorbed in the agony 
of recollecting, and in the effort to speak. 
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‘‘There is much that I might say,’’ he went on, ‘about the 
merciless treatment of me by my own family, and the merciless 
enmity to which I have fallen a victim. But the harm is done; the 
wrong is beyond all remedy. I decline to weary or distress you, sir, 
if I can help it. At the outset of my career in this country, the vile 
slander to which I have referred struck me down at once and for 
ever. I resigned my aspirations in my profession—obscurity was 
the only hope left for me. I parted with the woman I loved—how 
could I condemn her to share my disgrace? A medical assistant’s 
place offered itself, in a remote corner of England. I got the place. 
It promised me peace ; it promised me obscurity, as I thought. I 
was wrong. Evil report, with time and chance to help it, travels 
patiently, and travels far. ‘The accusation from which I had fled, 
followed me. I got warning of its approach. I was able to leave 
my situation voluntarily, with the testimonials that I had earned. 
They got me another situation in another remote district. Time 
passed again ; and again the slander that was death to my character 
found me out. On this occasion I had no warning. My employer 
said, ‘Mr. Jennings, I have no complaint to make against you; but 
you must set yourself right, or leave me.’ I had but one choice— 
I left him. It’s useless to dwell on what I suffered after that. I 
am only forty years old now. Look at my face, and let it tell for 
me the story of some miserable years. It ended in my drifting to 
this place, and mecting with Mr. Candy. He wanted an assistant. 
I referred him, on the question of capacity, to my last employer. 
The question of character remained. I told him what I have told 
you—-and more. I warned him that there were difficulties in the 
way, even if he believed me. ‘ Here, as elsewhere,’ I said, ‘ I scorn 
the guilty evasion of living under an assumed name: I am no safer 
at Frizinghall than at other places from the cloud that follows me, 
go where I may.’ He answered, ‘I don’t do things by halves—I 
believe you, and I pity you. If you will risk what may happen, J 
will risk it too.” God Almighty bless him! He has given me 
shelter, he has given me employment, he has given me rest of mind 
—and I have the certain conviction (I have had it for some months 
past) that nothing will happen now to make him regret it.” 

‘‘ The slander has died out ?”’ I said. 

‘The slander is as active as ever. But when it follows me here, 
it will come too late.” 

‘You will have left the place ? ” 

‘‘No, Mr. Blake—I shall be dead. For ten years past, I have 
suffered from an incurable internal complaint. I don’t disguise 
from you that I should have let the agony of it kill me long sinee, 
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but for one last interest in life, which makes my existence of some 
importance to me still. I want to provide fcr a person—very dear 
to me—whom I shall never see again. My own little patrimony is 
hardly sufficient to make her independent of the world. The hope, 
if I could only live long enough, of increasing it to a certain sum, 
has impelled me to resist the disease by such palliative means as I 
could devise. The one effectual palliative in my case, is—opium. 
To that all-potent and all-merciful drug, I am indebted for a respite 
of many years from my sentence of death. But even the virtues 
of opium have their limit. The progress of the disease has gradually 
forced me from the use of opium, to the abuse of it. Iam feeling 
the penalty at last. My nervous system is shattered; my nights 
are nights of horror. The end is not far off now. Let it come— 
T have not lived and worked in vain. The little sum is nearly made 
up; and I have the means of completing it, if my last reserves of 
life fail me sooner than I expect. I hardly know how I have 
wandered into telling you this. I don’t think I am mean enough 
to appeal to your pity. Perhaps, I fancy you may be all the readier 
to believe me, if you know that what I have said to you, I have said 
with the certain knowledge in me that 1 am adying man. There 
is no disguising, Mr. Blake, that you interest me. I have attempted 
to make my poor friend’s loss of memory the means of bettering my 
acquaintance with you. I have speculated on the chance of your 
feeling a passing curiosity about what he wanted to say, and of my 
being able to satisfy it. Is there no excuse for my intruding myself 
on you? Perhaps there is some excuse. A man who has lived as 
I have lived has his bitter moments when he ponders over human 
destiny. You have youth, health, riches, a place in the world, a 
prospect before you. You, and such as you, show me the sunny 
side of human life, and reconcile me with the world that I am leaving, 
before I go. However this talk between us may end, I shall not 
forget that you have done me a kindness in doing that. . It rests 
with you, sir, to say what you proposed saying, or to wish me good 
morning.” 

I had but one answer to make to that appeal. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, I told him the truth, as puneeshieny as I have 
told it in these pages. 

He started to his feet, and looked at me with breathless eager- 
ness a8 I approached the leading incident of my story. 

‘¢Tt is certain that I went into the room,” I said; “it is certain 
that I took the Diamond. I can only meet those two plain facts by 
declaring that, do what I might, I did it without my own know- 
ledge——’”’ 
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Ezra Jennings caught me excitedly by the arm. 

‘‘ Stop!’ he said. ‘‘ You have suggested more to me than you 
suppose. Have you ever been accustomed to the use of opium?” 

‘‘T never tasted it in my life.”’ 

‘* Were your nerves out of order, at this time last year? Were 
you unusually restless and irritable ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘‘ Did you sleep badly ?”’ 

‘* Wretchedly. Many nights I never slept at all.” 

‘Was the birthday night an exception? Try, and remember. 
Did you sleep well on that one occasion ?”’ 

‘‘IT do remember! I slept soundly.” 

He dropped my arm as suddenly as he had taken it—and looked 
at me with the air of a man whose mind was relieved of the last 
doubt that rested on it. 

‘‘ This 1s @ marked day in your life, and in mine,’ he said, 
gravely. ‘‘I am absolutely certain, Mr. Blake, of one thing—lI 
have got what Mr. Candy wanted to say to you this morning, in the 
notes that I took at my patient’s bedside. Wait! that is not all. 
I am firmly persuaded that I can prove you to have been unconscious 
of what you were about, when you entered the room and took the 
Diamond. Give me time to think, and time to question you. I 
believe the vindication of your innocence is in my hands!” 

‘¢ Explain yourself, for God’s sake! What do you mean ? ” 

In the excitement of our colloquy, we had walked on a few steps, 
beyond the clump of dwarf trees which had hitherto screened us 
from view. Before Ezra Jennings could answer me, he was hailed 
from the high-road by a man, in great agitation, who had been 
evidently on the look-out for him. 

‘‘IT am coming,” he called back; ‘“‘I am coming as fast as I 
ean!’’ He turned to me. ‘There is an urgent case waiting for 
me at the village yonder; I ought to have been there half an hour 
since—I must attend to it at once. Give me two hours from this 
time, and call at Mr. Candy’s again—and I will engage to be ready 
for you.” 

‘‘ How am I to wait!’ I exclaimed, impatiently. ‘‘Can’t you 
quiet my mind by a word of explanation before we part ?” 

‘‘ This is far too serious a matter to be explained in a hurry, 
Mr. Blake. Iam not wilfully trying your patiencco—I should only 
be adding to your suspense, if I attempted to relieve it as things are 
now. At Frizinghall, sir, in two hours’ time!” 

The man on the high-road hailed him again. He hurried away, 
and left me. 
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CHAPTER X. 


How the interval of suspense to which I was now condemned might 
have affected other men in my position, I cannot pretend to say. 
The inflnence of the two hours’ probation upon my temperament, 
was simply this. I felt physically incapable of remaining still in any 
one place, and morally incapable of speaking to any one human being, 
until I had first heard all that Ezra Jennings had to say to me. 

In this frame of mind, I not only abandoned my contemplated 
visit to Mrs. Ablewhite—I even shrank from encountering Gabricl 
Betteredge himself. 

Returning to Frizinghall, I left a note for Betteredge, telling 
him that I had been unexpectedly called away, for a few hours, but 
that he might certainly expect me to return towards three o'clock 
in the afternoon. I requested him, in the interval, to order his 
dinner at the usual hour, avd to amuse himself as he pleased. He 
had, as I well knew, hosts of friends in Frizinghall; and he would 
be at no loss how to fill up his time until I returned to the hotel. 

This doue, I made the best of my way out of the town again, 
and roamed the lonely moorland country which surrounds Frizinghall, 
until my watch told me that it was time, at last, to return to 
Mr. Candy’s house. 

I found Ezra Jennings, ready and waiting for me. 

He was sitting alone in a bare little room, which communicated 
by a glazed door with a surgery. Hideous coloured diagrams of the 
ravages of hideous diseases, decorated the barren buff-coloured walls. 
A book-case filled with dingy medical works, and ornamented at the 
top with a skull, in place of the customary bust ; a large deal table 
copiously splashed with ink ; wooden chairs of the sort that are seen 
in kitchens and cottages; a threadbare drugget in the middle of the 
floor ; a sink of water, with a basin and waste-pipe roughly let into 
the wall, horribly suggestive of its connection with surgical opera- 
tions—comprised the entire furniture of the room. The bees were 
humming among a few flowers placed in pots outside the window ; 
the birds were singing in the garden, and tbe faint intermittent 
jingle of a tuneless piano in some neighbouring house, forced itself 
now and again, on the ear. In any other place, these everyday 
sounds might have spoken pleasantly of the everyday world outside. 
Here, they came in as intruders on a silence which nothing but 
human suffering had the privilege to disturb. I looked at the 
mahogany instrument case, and at the huge roll of lint, occupying 
places of their own on the book-shelves, and shuddered inwardly 
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as I thought of the sounds, familiar and appropriate to the everyday 
use of Ezra Jenning’s room. 

‘‘T make no apology, Mr. Blake, for the place in which 1 am 
receiving you,” he said. ‘‘ It is the only room in the house, at this 
hour of the day, in which we can feel quite sure of being left undis- 
turbed. Here are my papers ready for you; and here are two books 
to which we may have occasion to refer, before we have done. Bring 
your chair to the tnble, and we shall be able to consult them together.” 

I drew up to the table; and Ezra Jennings handed me his 
manuscript notes. They consisted of two large folio leaves of paper. 
One leaf contained writing which only covered the surface at intervals. 
The other presented writing, in red and black ink, which completely 
filled the page from top to bottom. In the irritated state of my 
curiosity, at that moment, I laid aside the second sheet of paper in 
despair. 

‘‘Have some mercy on me!’ I said. ‘‘ Tell me what I am to 
expect, before I attempt to read this.” 

‘‘ Willingly, Mr. Blake! Do you mind my asking you one or 
two more questions ? " 

‘« Ask me anything you like!” 

He looked at me with the sad smile on his lips, and the kindly 
interest in his soft brown eyes. 

‘‘You have already told me,” he said, ‘“‘ that you have never— 
to your knowledge—tasted opium in your life,”’ 

‘‘'To my knowledge,” I repeated. 

‘* You will understand directly, why I speak with that reservation 
Let us go on. You are not aware of ever having taken opium. At 
this time, last year, you were suffering from nervous irritation, and 
you slept wretchedly at night. On the night of the birthday, how- 
ever, there was an exception to the rule—you slept soundly. Am 
I right, so far ?”’ 

‘* Quite right.”’ 

‘‘ Can you assign any cause for the nervous suffering, and your 
want of sleep ?” 

‘‘T can assign no cause. Old Betteredge made a guess at the 
cause, | remember. But that is hardly worth mentioning.” 

‘Pardon me. Anything is worth mentioning in such a case as this, 
Betteredge attributed your sleeplessness to something. ‘T'o what?” 

‘To my leaving off smoking.”’ 

‘* Had you been an habitual smoker ?”’ 

‘* Yes.” 

‘‘ Did you leave off the habit suddenly ?’ 

“Yes ” 
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‘‘ Betteredge was perfectly right, Mr. Blake. When smoking is 
s habit, a man must have no common constitution who can leave 
it off suddenly without some temporary damage to his nervous 
system. Your sleepless nights are accounted for, to my mind. My 
next question refers to Mr. Candy. Do you remember having 
entered into anything like a dispute with him——at the birthday 
dinner, or afterwards—on the subject of his profession ? ”’ 

The question instantly awakened one of my dormant remem- 
brances, in connection with the birthday festival. The foolisk 
wrangle which took place, on that occasion, between Mr. Candy 
and myself, will be found, described at much greater length than 
it deserves in the tenth chapter of Betteredge’s Narrative. The 
details there presented of the dispute—so little had I thought of 
it afterwards—entirely failed to recur to my memory. All that 
I could now recal, and all that I could tell Ezra Jennings was, 
that 1 had attacked the art of medicine at the dinner- table, 
with sufficient rashness and sufficient pertinacity to put even Mr. 
Candy out of temper for the moment. I also remembered that 
Lady Verinder had interfered to stop the dispute, and that the little 
doctor and I had ‘“‘ made it up again,” as the children say, and had 
become as good friends as ever, before we shook hands that night. 

‘‘There is one thing more,” said Ezra Jennings, ‘‘ which it is 
very important I should know. Had you any reason for feeling any 
special anxiety about the Diamond, at this time last year?” 

‘‘T had the strongest reasons for feeling anxiety about the 
Diamond. I knew it to be the object of a conspiracy ; and I was 
warned to take measures for Miss Verinder’s protection, as the 
possessor of the stone.” 

‘‘ Was the safety of the Diamond the subject of conversation 
between you and any other person, immediately before you retired to 
rest on the birthday night ?”’ 

‘Tt was the subject of a conversation, between Lady Verinder 
and her daughter " 

‘Which took place in your hearing ?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

Ezra Jennings took up his notes from the table, and placed them 
in my hands. 

‘Mr. Blake,” he said, ‘‘if you read those notes now, by the 
light which my questions and your answers have thrown on them, 
you will make two astounding discoveries, concerning yourself. You 
will find :—First, that you entered Miss Verindex’s sitting-room and 
took the Diamond, in a state of trance, produced lw opium. Secondly, 
that the opium was given to you by Mr. Candy#-without your own 
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knowledge—as a practical refutation of the opinions which you had 
expressed to him at the birthday dinner.”’ 

I sat. with the papers in my hand, completely stupified. 

‘‘ Try, and forgive poor Mr. Candy,”’ said the assistant gently. 
‘‘ He has done dreadful mischief, I own; but he has done it inno- 
cently. If you will look at the notes, you will see that—but for his 
illness—he would have returned to Lady Verinder’s the morning 
after the party, and would have acknowledged the trick that he had 
played you. Miss Verindcr would have heard of it, and Miss 
Verinder would have questioned him—and the truth which has laid 
hidden for a year, would have been discovered in a day.” 

I began to regain my self-possession. ‘* Mr. Candy is beyond 
the reach of my resentment,’ I said angrily. ‘‘ But the trick that 
he played me is not the less an act of treachery, for all that. I may 
forgive, but I shall not forget it.”’ 

‘‘ very medical man commits that act of treachery, Mr. Blake, 
in the course of his practice. The ignorant distrust of opium (in 
England) is by no meaus confined to the lower and less cultivated 
classes. Every doctor in large practice finds himself, every now 
and then, obliged to deceive his patients, as Mr. Candy deceived 
you. I don’t defend the folly of playing you a trick under the cir- 
cumstances. I only plead with you for a more accurate and more 
merciful construction of motives.” 

‘* How was it done?” Iasked. ‘‘ Who gave me the laudanum, 
without my knowing it myself?” 

‘‘Tam not able to tell you. Nothing relating to that part of 
the matter dropped from Mr. Candy’s lips, all through his illness. 
Perhaps, your awn memory may point to the person to be suspected?” 

“No.” 

‘Tt is useless, in that case, to pursue the inquiry. The lauda- 
num was secretly given to you in some way. Let us leave it there, 
and go on to matters of more immediate importance. Read my 
notes, if youcan. Familiarize your mind with what has happened 
in the past. I have something very bold and very startling to pro- 
pose to you, which relates to the future.” 

Those last words roused me. 

I looked at the papers, in the order in which Ezra Jennings had 
placed them in my hands. The paper which contained the smaller 
quantity of writing was the uppermost of the two. On this, the dis. 
connected words, and ffagments of sentences, which had dropped 
from Mr. Candy in his delirium, appeared as follows: 

“. .. Mr. Franklin Blake ... and agreeable .... down 
a peg .... medicine... . confesses ... eleep at night... 
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fell him . . . out of order . . . medicine ... he tells ma... 
and groping in the dark mean one and the same thing . . . a!l the 
company at the dinner-table . .. I say ... groping after sleep 
... nothing but medicine ... he says .. . leading the blind 
. . . know what it means... witty . .. a night’s rest in spite 
of his teeth . . . wants sleep . . . Lady Verinder’s medicine chest 
. .. five-and-twenty minims ... without his knowing it ... 
to-morrow morning ... Well, Mr. Blake . . . medicine to-day 

.. never... withont it... out, Mr. Candy ... excellent 

. without if... down on him ... truth... something 
besides . . . excellent . . . dose of Jaudanum, sir... bed... 
what . . . medicine now.” 

There, the first of the two sheets of paper came to an end. I 
handed it back to Ezra Jennings. 

‘« That 1s what you heard at his bed-side ?’’ I said. 

‘‘ Literally and exactly what I heard,” he answered—* except 
that the repetitions are not transferred here from my short-hand 
notes. He reiterated certain words and phrases a dozen times over, 
fifty times over, just as he attached more or less importance to the 
idea which they represented. The repetitions, in this sense, were of 
some assistance to me in putting together those fragments. Don’t 
suppose,’’ he added, pointing to the second sheet of paper, ‘that I 
claim to have reproduced the expressions which Mr. Candy himself 
would have used 1f he had been capable of speaking connectedly. I 
only say that I have penetrated through the obstacle of the discon- 
nected expression, to the thought which was underlying it connectedly 
all the time. Judge for yourself.”’ 

I turned to the second sheet of paper, which I now knew to be 
the key to the first. 

Once more, Mr. Cundy’s wanderings appeared, copied in black 
ink; the intervals between the phrases being filled up by Ezra Jen- 
nings in red ink. I reproduce the result here, in one plain form ; 
the original language and the interpretation of it coming close enough 
together in these pages to be easily compared and verified. 

‘“. .. Mr. Franklin Blake is clever and agreeable, but he 
wants taking down a peg when he talks of medicine. He confesses 
that he has been suffering from want of sleep at night. I tell him 
that his nerves are out of order, and that he ought to take medicine. 
He tells me that taking medicine and groping in the dark mean one 
snd the same thing. This before all the company at the dinner- 
table. I say to him, you are groping after sleep, and nothing but 
medicine can help you to find it. He says to me, I have heard of 
the blind leading the blind, and now I know what if means. Whitty 
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—but I can give him a night’s rest in spite of his teeth. Ho really 
wants sleep; and Lady Verinder’s medicine chest is at my disposal. 
Give him five-and-twenty minims of laudanum to-night, without hia 
knowing it; and then call to-morrow morning. ‘ Well, Mr. Blake, 
will you try a little medicine to-day ? You will never sleep without 
it.’—‘ There you are out, Mr. Candy: I have had an excellent 
night’s rest without it.’ Then, come down on him with the truth! 
‘You have had something besides an excellent night's rest; you had 
a dose of laudanum, sir, before you went to bed. What do you say 
to the art of medicine, now ?”’ 

Admiration of the ingenuity which had woven this smooth and 
finished texture out of the ravolled skein, was naturally the first 
impression that I felt, on handing tho manuseript back to Ezra 
Jennings. He modestly interrupted the first few words in which my 
sense of surprise expressed itself, by asking me if the conclusion 
which he had drawn from his notes was also the conclusion at which 
my own mind had arrived. 

‘‘Do you believe as I belicve,” he said, ‘‘ that you were acting 
under the influence of the laudanum in doing all that you did, on tho 
night of Miss Verinder’s birthday, in Lady Verinder’s house ?”’ 

‘‘T am too ignorant of the influence of laudanum to have an 
opinion of ny own,” I answered. ‘‘I can only follow your opinion, 
and feel convinced that you are right.” 

‘“Very well. The next question is this. You are convinced ; 
and I am convinced—how are we to carry our conviction to the 
minds of other people ?”’ 

I pointed to the two manuscripts, lying on the table between us. 
Ezra Jennings shook his head. 

‘‘ Useless, Mr. Blake! Quite useless, as they stand now, for 
three unanswerable reasons. In the first place, those notes have 
been taken, under circumstances entirely out of the experience of 
the mass of mankind. Against them, to begin with! In the second 
place, those notes represent a medical and metaphysical theory. 
Against them, once more! In the third place, those notes are of 
my making; there is nothing but my assertion to the contrary, to 
guarantee that they are not fabrications. Remember what I told 
you on the moor—and ask yourself what my assertion is worth. 
No! my notes have but one value, looking to the verdict of the 
world outside. Your innocence is to be vindicated; and they show 
how it can be done. We must put our conviction to the proof—and 
You are the man to prove it ?”’ 

‘‘ How ?”’ I asked. 

He leaned eagerly nearer to me across the table that divided us. 
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“¢ Are you willing to try a bold experiment ?” 

‘*T will do anything to clear myself of the suspicion that reste 
on me now.” 

‘¢ Will you submit to some personal inconvenience for a time ?” 

‘¢To any inconvenience, no matter what it may be.” | 

‘Will you be guided implicitly by my advice? It may expose 
you to the ridicule of fools; it may subject you to the remonstranceg 
of friends whose opinions you are bound to respect a 

‘¢ Tell me what to do!” I broke out impatiently. ‘‘ And, come 
what may, I’ll do it.” 

‘‘You shall do this, Mr. Blake,’ he answered. ‘‘ You shall 
steal the Diamond, unconsciously, for the second time, in the presence 
of witnesses whose testimony is beyond dispute ?”’ 

I started to my feet. I tried to speak. I could only look at him. 

‘‘T believe it cun be done,’ he went on. ‘‘ And it shall be done 
-—if you will only help me. Try to compose yourself—sit down, and 
hear what I have to say to you. You have resumed the habit of 
smoking; I have seen that for myself. How long have you re- 
sumed it ?”’ 

‘* For nearly a year.” 

‘‘Do you smoke more, or less, than you did ?”” 

‘* More.” : 

‘Will you give up the habit again? Suddenly, mind !—as 
you gave it up before.”’ 

I began dimly to see his drift. ‘I will give it up, from this 
moment,’’ I answered. 

‘““Tf the same consequences follow, which followed last June,” 
said Ezra Jennings—‘‘ if you suffer once more as you suffered then, 
from sleepless nights, we shall have gained our first step. We shall 
have put you back again into something assimilating to your nervous 
condition on the birthday night. If we can next revive, or nearly 
revive, the domestic circumstances which surrounded you; and if 
we can occupy your mind again with the various questions concerning 
the Diamond which formerly agitated it, we shall have replaced you, 
as nearly as possible, in the same position, physically and morally, 
in which the opium found you last year. In that case we may fairly 
hope that a repetition of the dose will lead, in a greater or lesser 
degree, to a repetition of the result. There is my proposal, ex- 
pressed in a few hasty words. You shall now see what reasons I 
have to justify me in making it.” 

He turned to one of the books at his side, and opened it at a 
place marked by a small slip of paper. 

Don’t suppose that I am going to weary you with a lecture on 
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hysielogy,” he said. ‘‘I think myself bound to prove, in justice to 

Both of us, that I am not asking you to try this experiment in defe, 
rence to any theory of my own devising. Admitted principles, and 
recognised authorities, justify me in the view that I take. Give me 
five minutes of your attention; and I will undertake to show you 
that Science sanctions my proposal, fanciful as it may seem. Here, 
in the first place, is the physiological principle on which I am acting, 
stated by no less a person than Dr. Carpenter. Read it for yourself.” 

He handed me the slip of paper which had marked the place in 
the book. It contained a few lines of writing, as follows :— 

‘‘There seems much ground for the belief, that every sensory 
impression which has once been recognised by the perceptive con- 
sciousness, is registered (so to speak) in the brain, and may be 
reproduced at some subsequent time, although there may be no con- 
sciousness of its existence in the mind during the whole interme- 
diate period.” ‘Is that plain, so far?” asked Ezra Jennings. 

‘* Perfectly plain.” 

He pushed the open book across the table to me, and pointed to 
a passage, marked by pencil lines. 

‘‘Now,” he said, ‘‘read that account of a case, which has—as 
I believe—a direct bearing on your own position, and on the experi- 
ment which I am tempting you to try. Observe, Mr. Blake, before 
you begin, that Iam now referring you to one of the greatest of 
English physiologists. The book in your hand is Doctor Elliotson’s 
Human Physiology ; and the case which the doctor cites, rests on 
the well-known authority of Mr. Combe.” 

The passage pointed out to me, was expressed in these terms :— 

‘‘ Dr. Abel informed me,” says Mr. Combe, ‘‘ of an Irish porter 
to a warehouse, who forgot, when sober, what ho had done when 
drunk ; but, being drunk, again recollected the transactions of his 
former state of intoxication. On one occasion, being drunk, he had 
lost a parcel of some value, and in his sober moments could give 
no account of it. Next time he was intoxicated, he recollected that 
he had left the parcel at a certain house, and there being no address 
on it, it had remained there safely, and was got on his calling for it.”’ 

“ Plain again?” asked Ezra Jennings. 

‘* As plain as need be.” 

He put back the slip of paper in its place, and closed the book. 

‘* Are you satisfied that I have not spoken without good authority 
to support me ?”” he asked. ‘‘If not, I have only to go to those 
bookshelves, and you have only to read the passages which I can 
point out to you.” 

‘Tam quite satisfied,’ I said, ‘‘ without reading a word more.” 
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‘‘In that case, we may return to your own personal interest in 
this matter. I am bound to tell you that there is something to be 
said against the experiment as well as for it. If we could, this year, 
exactly reproduce, in your case, the conditions as they existed last 
year, it is physiologically certain that we should arrive at exactly 
the same result. But this—there is no denying it—is simply im- 
possible. We can only hope to approximate to the conditions; and 
if we don’t succeed in getting you nearly enough back to what you 
were, this venture of ours will fail. If we do succeed—and I am 
myself hopeful of success—you may at least so far repeat your pro- 
ceedings on the birthday night, as to satisfy any reasonable person 
that you are guiltless, morally speaking, of the theft of the Diamond. 
I believe, Mr. Blake, I have now stated the question, on both sides 
of it, as fairly as I can, within the limits that I have imposed on 
myself. If thereis anything that I have not made clear to you, tell 
me what it is—and if I can enlighten you, I will.” 

‘* All that you have explained to me,’’ I said, ‘‘I understand 
perfectly. But I own Iam puzzled on one point, which you have 
not made clear to me yet.”’ 

‘‘ What is the point ?”’ 

‘*T don’t understand the effect of the laudanum on me. I don’t 
understand my walking down-stairs, and along corridors, and my open- 
ing and shutting the drawers of a cabinet, and my going back again 
to my ownroom. All these are active proccedings. I thought the influ- 
ence of opium was first to stupify you, and then to send you to sleep.” 

‘‘The common crror about opium, Mr. Blake! I am, at this 
moment, exerting my intelligence (such as it is) in your service, under 
the influence of a dose of laudanum, some ten times larger than 
the dose Mr. Candy administered to you. But don’t trust to mv 
authority—even on a question which comes within my own personal 
experience. I anticipated the objection you have just made: and I 
have again provided myself with independent testimony, which will 
earry its due weight with if in your own mind, and in the minds 
of your friends.” 

He handed me the second of the two books which he had by 
him on the table. 

‘There,’ he said, ‘‘are the far-famed Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater! Take the book away with you, and read it. 
At the passage which I have marked, you will find that when 
De Quincey had committed what he calls ‘a debauch of opium,’ 
he either went to the gallery at the Opera to enjoy the music, or he 
wandered about the London markets on Saturday night, and inter- 
ested himself in observing all the little shifts and bargainings of 
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tho poor in providing their Sunday’s dinner. So much for the 
capacity of a man to occupy himself actively, and to move about 
from place to place under the influence of opium.”’ 

‘¢T am answered so far,’’ I said; ‘‘but I am not answered yet as 
to the effect produced by the opium on myself.”’ 

‘‘T will try to answer you in a few words,” said Ezra Jennings. 
‘¢The action of opium is comprised, in the majority of cases, in two 
influences—a stimulating influence first, and a sedative influence 
afterwards. Under the stimulating influence, the latest and most 
vivid impressions left on your mind—namely, the impressions 
relating to the Diamond—would be likely, in your morbidly sensitive 
nervous condition, to become intensified in your brain, and would 
subordinate to themselves your judgment and your will—exactly as 
an ordinary dream subordinates to itself your judgment and your will. 
Little by little, under this action, any apprehensions about the safety 
of the Diamond which you might have felt during the day, would be 
liable to develop themselves from the stato of doubt to the state of 
certainty—would impel you into practical action to preserve the 
jewel—would direct your steps, with that motive in view, into the 
room which you entered—and would guide your hand to the drawers 
of the cabinct, until you had found the drawer which held the stone. 
In the spiritualised intoxication of opium, you would do all that. 
Later, as the sedative action began to gain on the stimulant action, 
you would slowly become inert and stupified. Later still you would 
fall into a deep sleep. When the morning came, and the effect of 
the opium had been all slept off, you would wake as absolutely 
ignorant of what you had dono in the night as if you had been living 
at the Antipodes.—Have I made it tolerably clear to you, so far?” 

‘You have made it so clear,” I said, ‘‘ that I want you to go 
farther. You have shown mo how I entered the room, and how I 
came to take the Diamond. But Miss Verinder saw me leave the 
room again, with the jewel in my hand. Can you trace my proceed- 
ings from that moment? Can you guess what I did next?” 

‘‘That is the very point I was coming to,” he rejoined. ‘‘ It is 
a question with me whether the experiment which I propose as a 
means of vindicating your innocence, may not also be made a means 
of recovering the lost Diamond as well. When you left Miss 
Verinder’s sitting-room, with the jewel in your hand, you went back 
in all probability to your own room——’’ 

‘Yes ? and what then ?”’ 

‘¢It is possible, Mr. Blake—I dare not say more—that your idea 
of preserving the Diamond led, by a natural sequence, to the idea 
of hiding the Diamond, and that the place in which you hid it 
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was somewhere in your bedroom. In that event, the case of the 
Irish porter may be your case. You may remember, under the 
influence of the second dose of opium, the place in which you hid the 
Diamond under the influence of the first.” 

It was my turn, now, to enlighten Ezra Jennings. I stopped him, 
before he could say any more. 

‘‘You are speculating,” I said, ‘‘on a result which cannot 
possibly take place. The Diamond is, at this moment, in London.” 

He started, and looked at me in great surprise. 

‘‘In London?” he repeated. ‘‘ How did it get to London from 
Lady Verinder’s house ?” 

‘‘ Nobody knows.” 

‘‘You removed it with your own hand from Miss Verinder’s 
room. How was it taken out of your keeping ?”’ 

‘‘T have no idea how it was taken out of my keeping.” 

‘* Did you see it, when you woke in the morning ?” 

‘* No.” 

‘‘ Has Miss Verinder recovered possession of it ?”’ 

‘‘ No.” 

‘‘Mr, Blake! there seems to be something here which wants 
clearing up. May I ask how you know that the Diamond is, at this 
moment, in London ? ” 

I had put precisely the same question to Mr. Bruff, when I made 
my first inquiries about the Moonstone, on my return to England. 
In answering Ezra Jennings, I accordingly repeated what I had myself 
heard from the lawyer’s own lips—and what is already familiar to the 
readers of these pages. 

He showed plainly that he was not satisfied with my reply. 

‘‘ With all deference to you,” he said, ‘‘ and with all deference 
to your legal adviser, I maintain the opinion which I expressed just 
now. It rests, I am well aware, on a mere assumption. Pardon me 
for reminding you, that your opinion also rests on a mere assumption 
as well.” 

The view he took of the matter was entirely new to me. I waited 
anxiously to hear how he would defend it. 

‘‘ 7 assume,” pursued Ezra Jennings, ‘‘ that the influence of the 
opium—after impelling you to possess yourself of the Diamond, with 
the purpose of secuiing its safety—might also impel you, acting 
under the same influence and the same motive, to hide it somewhere 
in your own room. You assume that the Hindoo conspirators could 
by no possibility commit a mistake. The Indians went to Mr. Luker's 
house after the Diamond—and, therefore, in Mr. Luker’s possession 
the Diamond must be! Have you any evidence to prove that the 
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Moonstone was taken to London at all? You can’t even guess 
how, or by whom, it was removed from Lady Verinder’s house ! 
Have you any evidence that the jewel was pledged to Mr. Luker ? 
He declares that he never heard of the Moonstone; and his 
bankers’ receipt acknowledges nothing but the deposit of a valu- 
able of great price. The Indians assume that Mr. Luker is lying—~ 
and you assume again that the Indians are right. All I say, in 
differing with you, is—that my vicw is possible. What more, Mr, 
Blake, either logically or legally, can bo said for yours ?” 

It was put strongly; but there was no denying that it was put 
truly as well. 

‘“‘T confess you stagger me,’’ I replied. ‘* Do you object to my 
writing to Mr. Bruff, and telling him what you have said ?”’ 

‘On the contrary, I shall be glad if you will write to Mr. Bruff. 
If we consult his experiencc, we may see the matter under a new 
light. For the present, let us return to our experiment with the 
opium. We have decided that you leave off the habit of smoking, 
from this moment ?”’ 

‘‘ From this moment.”’ 

‘‘That is the first step. The next step is to reproduce, as 
nearly as we can, the domestic circumstances which surrounded you 
fast year.” 

How was this to be done? Lady Verinder was dead. Rachel 
and I, so long as the suspicion of theft rested on me, were parted 
irrevocably. Godfrey Ablewhite was away, travelling on the Con- 
tinent. It was simply impossible to reassemble the people who had 
inhabited the house, when I had slept in it last. The statement of 
this objection did not appear to embarrass Ezra Jennings. He 
attached very little importance, he said, to reassembling the same 
people—seeing that it would be vain to expect them to reassuine the 
Various positions which they had occupied towards me in the past 
times. On the other hand, he considered it essential to the success 
of the experiment, that I should see the same objects about me which 
had surrounded me when I was last in the house. 

‘* Above all things,” he said, ‘‘ you must sleep in the room which 
you slept in, on the birthday night, and it must be furnished in the 
same way. ‘The stairs, the corridors, and Miss Verinder’s sitting- 
room, must also be restored to what they were when you saw them 
last. It is absolutely necessary, Mr. Blake, to replace every article 
of furniture in that part of the house which may now be put away. 
The sacrifice of your cigars will be useless, unless we can get Miss 
Verinder’s permission to do that.” 

** Who is to apply to her for permission ?'’ I asked. 
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Tg it not possible for you to apply ?”’ 

‘* Quite out of the question. After what has passed between us 
on the subject of the lost Diamond, I can neither see her, nor write 
to her, as things are now.” 

Ezra Jennings paused, and considered for a moment. 

‘‘ May I ask you a delicate question ?”’ he said. 

I signed to him to go on. 

‘Am I right, Mr. Blake, in fancying (from one or two things 
which have dropped from you) that you felt no common interest in 
Miss Verinder, in former times ? ”’ 

‘“ Quite right.” 

‘‘ Was the feeling returned ?” 

“Tt was.” 

‘Do you think Miss Verinder would be likely to feel a strony 
interest in the attempt to prove your innocence ? ”’ 

‘YT am certain of it.” 

‘In that case, / will write to Miss Verinder—if you will give 
me leave.” 

“Telling her of the proposal that you have made to me ?”’ 

Telling her of everything that has passed between us to-day.” 

It is needless to say that I eagerly accepted the service which 
he had offered to me. 

‘“‘T shall have time to write by to-day’s post,”’ he said, looking 
at his watch. ‘‘ Don’t forget to lock up your cigars, when you get 
back to the hotel! I will call to-morrow morning and hear how you 
have passed the night.” 

I rose to take leave of him; and attempted to express the grate- 
ful sense of his kindness which I really felt. 

He pressed my hand gently. ‘‘ Remember what I told you on 
the moor,” he answered. ‘If I can do you this little service, Mr. 
Blake, I shall feel it like a last gleam of sunshine, falling on the 
evening of a long and clouded day.” 


We parted. It was then the fifteenth of June. The events of 
the next ten days—every one of them more or less directly connected 
with the experiment of which I was the passive object—are all placed 
on record, exactly as they happened, in the Journal habitually kept 
by Mr. Candy’s assistant. In the pages of Ezra Jennings, nothing 
is concealed, and nothing is forgotten. Let Ezra Jennings tell how 
the venture with the opium was tried, and how it ended. 
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Hourth Parrative. 
Fixtracted from the Journal of Ezra JENNINGS. 


1849.—Jnne 15th. . . . With some interruption from patients, 
and some interruption from pain, I finished my letter to Miss 
Verinder in time tor to-day’s post. I failed to make it as short a 
letter as I could have wished. But I think I have made it plain. 
It leaves her entirely mistress of her own decision. If she consents 
to assist the experiment, she consents of her own free will, and not 
as a favour to Mr. Franklin Blake or to me. 


June 16th.—Rose iate, after a dreadful night ; the vengeance of 
yesterday's opium, pursuing me through a series of frightful dreams. 
At one time, I was whirling through empty space with the phantoms 
of the dead, friends and enemies together. At another, the one 
beloved face which I shall never see again, rose at my bedside, 
hideously phosphorescent in the black darkness, and glared and 
grinned at me. A slight return of the old pain, at the usual time 
in the early morning, was welcome as a change. It dispelled the 
visions—and it was bearable because it did that. 

My bad night made it late in the morning, before I could get to 
Mr. Franklin Blake. I found him stretched on the sofa, break- 
fasting on brandy and soda-water, and a dry biscuit. 

‘‘T am beginning, as well as you could possibly wish,” he said, 
‘‘A miserable, restless night; and a total failure of appetite this 
morning. Exactly what happened last year, when I gave up my 
cigars. The sooner I am ready for my second dose of laudanum, 
the better I shall be pleased.’ 

‘‘You shall have it on the earliest possible day,” I answered. 
‘In the meantime, we must be as careful of your health as we can. 
If we allow you to become exhausted, we shall fail in that way. You 
must get an appetite for your dinner. In other words, you must get 
a ride or a walk this morning, in the fresh air.” 

‘‘J will ride, if they can find me a horse here. By-the-by, 1 
wrote to Mr. Bruff, yesterday. Have you written to Miss Verinder?”’ 

‘‘ Yes—by last night’s post.” 

‘‘Very good. We shall have some news worth hearing, to tell 
each other to-morrow. Don’t go yet! I have a word to say to 
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you. You appeared to think, yesterday, that our experiment with 
the opium was not likely to be viewed very favourably by some of 
my friends. You were quite right. I call old Gabriel Betteredge 
one of my friends ; and you will be amused to hear that he protested 
strongly when I saw him yesterday. ‘You have done a wonderful 
number of foolish things in the course of your life, Mr. Franklin ; 
but this tops them all!’ There is Betteredge’s opinion! You will 
make allowance for his prejudices, I am sure, if you and he happen 
to meet ?” 

I left Mr. Blake, to go my rounds among my patients ; feeling 
the better and the happier even for the short interview that I had 
had with him. 

What is the secret of the attraction that there is for me in this 
man? Does it only mean that I feel the contrast between the 
frankly kind manner in which he has allowed me to become acquainted 
with him, and the merciless dislike and distrust with which I am 
met by other people? Or is there really something in him which 
answers to the yearning that I have for a little human sympathy— 
the yearning, which has survived the solitude and persecution of 
many years; which seems to grow keener and keener, as the time 
comes nearer and nearer when I shall endure and feel no more ? 
How useless to ask these questions! Mr. Blake has given mea 
new interest in life. Let that be enough, without seeking to know 
what the new interest is. 


June 17th.—Before breakfast, this morning, Mr. Candy informed 
me that he was going away for a fortnight, on a visit to a friend in 
the south of England. He gave me as many special directions, 
poor fellow, about the patients, as if he still had the large practice 
which he possessed before he was taken ill. The practice is worth 
little enough now! Other doctors have superseded him ; and nobody 
who can help it will employ me. 

It is perhaps fortunate that he is to be away just at this time. 
He would have been mortified if I had not informed him of the 
experiment which I am going to try with Mr. Blake. And I hardly 
know what undesirable results might not have happened, if I had 
taken him into my confidence. Better as it is. Unquestionably, 
better as it is. 

The post brought me Miss Verinder’s answer, after Mr. Candy 
had left the house. 

A charming letter! It gives me the highest opinion of her. 
There is no attempt to conceal the interest that she feels in our 
proceedings. She tells me, in the prettiest manner, that my letter 
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has satisfied her of Mr. Blake's innocence, without the slightest 
need (so far as she is concerned) of putting my assertion to the 
proof. She even upbraids herself—most undeservedly, poor thing ! 
—for not having divined at the time what the true solution of the 
mystery might really be. The motive underlying all this, proceeds 
evidently from something more than a generous eagerness to make 
atonement for a wrong which she has innocently inflicted on another 
person. It is plain that she has loved him, throughout the estrange- 
ment between them. In more than one place the rapture of dis- 
covering that he has deserved to be loved, breaks its way innocently 
through the stoutest formalities of pen and ink, and even defies the . 
stronger restraint still of writing to a stranger. Is it possible (I ask 
myself, in reading this delightful letter) that I, of all men in the 
world, am chosen to be the means of bringing these two young 
people together again? My own happiness has been trampled under 
foot ; my own love has been torn from me. Shall I live to see a 
happiness of others, which is of my making—a love renewed, which 
is of my bringing back? Oh merciful Death, let me see it before 
your arms enfold me, before your voice whispers to me, ‘‘ Rest 
at last !”’ 

There are two requests contained in the letter. One of them 
prevents me from showing it to Mr. Franklin Blake. I am autho- 
rised to tell him that Miss Verinder willingly consents to place her 
house at our disposal; and, that said, I am desired to add no more. 

So far, it is easy to comply with her wishes. But the second 
request embarrasses me seriously. 

Not content with having written to Mr. Betteredge, instructing 
him to carry out whatever directions I may have to give, Miss 
Verinder asks leave to assist mc, by personally superintending the 
restoration of her owr sitting-room. She only waits a word of reply 
from me, to make the journey to Yorkshire, and to be present as one 
of the witnesses on the night when the opium is tried for the second 
time. 

Here, again, there is a motive under the surface; and, here 
again, I fancy that I can find it out. 

What she has forbidden me to tell Mr. Franklin Blake, she is 
(as I interpret it) eager to tell him with her own lips, lefore he is 
put to the test which is to vindicate his character in the eyes of other 
people. I understand and admire this generous anxiety to acquit 
him, without waiting until his innocence may, or may not, be proved. 
It is the atonement that she is longing to make, poor girl, after 
having innocently and inevitably wronged him. But the thing can- 
not be done. I have no sort of doubt that the agitation which a 
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meeting between them would produce on both sides — reviving 
dormant feelings, appealing to old memories, awakening new hopes 
—would, in their effect on the mind of Mr. Blake, be almost certainly 
fatal to the success of our experiment, It is hard enough, as things 
are, to reproduce in him the conditions as they existed, or nearly as 
they existed, last year. With new interests and new emotions to 
agitate him, the attempt would be simply useless. 

And yet, knowing this, I cannot find it in my heart to disappoint 
her. I must try if I can discover some new arrangement, before 
post-time, which will allow me to say Yes to Miss Verinder, without 
damage to the service which I have bound myself to render to 
Mr. Franklin Blake. 

Two o’clock.—TI have just returned from my round of medical 
visits ; having begun, of course, by calling at the hotel. 

Mr. Blake’s report of the night is the same as before. He has 
had some intervals of broken sleep, and no more. But he feels it 
less to-day, having slept after yesterday’s dinner. This after-dinner 
sleep is the result, no doubt, of the ride which I advised him to take. 
I fear I shall have to curtail his restorative exercise in the fresh air. 
He must not be too well; he must not be too ill. It is a case (as 
a sailor would say) of very fine steering. 

He has not heard yet from Mr. Bruff. I found him eager to 
know if I had received any answer from Miss Verinder. 

I told him exactly what I was permitted to tell, and no more. 
It was quite needless to invent excuses for not showing him the 
letter. He told me bitterly enough, poor fellow, that he understood 
the delicacy which disinclined me to produce it. ‘‘ She consents, of 
course, as a matter of common courtesy and common justice,” he 
said. ‘* But she keeps her own opinion of me, and waits to see the 
result.” I was sorely tempted to hint that he was now wronging her 
as she had wronged him. On reflection, I shrank from forestalling 
her in the double luxury of surprising and forgiving him. 

My visit was a very short one. After the experience of the other 
night, I have been compelled once more to give up my dose of 
opium, As a necessary result, the agony of the disease that is in 
me has got the upper hand again. I felt the attack coming on, and 
left abruptly, so as not to alarm or distress him. It only lasted a 
guarter of an hour this time, and it left me strength enough to go on 
with my work. 

Five o'clock.—I have written my reply to Miss Verinder. 

The arrangement I have proposed reconciles the interests on 
both sides, if she will only consent to it. After first stating the 
ohjections that there are to a meeting between Mr. Blake and herself, 
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before tho experiment is tried, I have suggested that she should so 
time her journey as to arrive at the house privately, on the evening 
when we make the attempt. Travelling by the afternoon train from 
London, she would delay her arrival until nine o’clock. At that 
hour, I have undertaken to see Mr. Blake safely into his bed- 
chamber; and so to leave Miss Verinder free to occupy her own 
rooms until the time comes for administering the laudanum. When 
that has been done, there can be no objection to her watching the 
result, with the rest of us. On the next morning, she shall show 
Mr. Blake (if she likes) her correspondence with me, and shall 
satisfy him in that way that he was acquitted in her estimation, 
before the question of his innocence was put to the proof. 

In that sense, I have written to her. ‘This is all that I can do 
to-day. To-morrow I must see Mr. Betteredge, and give the neces 
sary directions for re-opening the house. 


June 18th.—Late again, in calling on Mr. Franklin Blake 
More of that horrible pain in the early morning ; followed, this time, 
by complete prostration, for some hours. I foresee, in spite of the 
penalties which it exacts from me, that I shall have to return to the 
opium for the hundredth time. If I had only myself to think of, I 
should prefer the sharp pains to the frightful dreams. But the 
physical suffering exhausts me. If I let myself sink, it may end 
in my becoming useless to Mr. Blake at the time when he wants me 
most. 

It was nearly one o'clock before I could get to the hotel to-day. 
The visit, even in my shattered condition, proved to be a most 
amusing one—thanks entirely to the presence on the scene of Gabriel 
Betteredge. 

I found him in the room, when I went in. He withdrew to the 
window and looked out, while I put my first customary question to 
my patient. Mr. Blake had slept badly again, and he felt the loss 
of rest this morning more than he had felt it yet. 

I asked next if he had heard from Mr. Bruff. 

A letter had reached him that morning. Mr. Bruff expressed 
the strongest disapproval of the course which his friend and client 
was taking under my advice. It was mischievous—for it excited 
hopes that might never be realised. It was quite unintelligible to 
his mind, except that it looked like a piece of trickery, akin to the 
trickery of mesmerism, clairvoyance, and the like. It unsettled 
Miss Verinder’s house, and it would end in unsettling Miss Verinder 
herself. He had put the case (without mentioning names) to an 
eminent physician; and the eminent physician had ave had 
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shaken his head, and had said—nothing. On these grounds, My, 
Braff entered his protest, and left it there. 

My next inquiry related to the subject of the Diamond. Had 
the lawyer produced any evidence to prove that the jewel was in 
London ? 

No, the lawyerehad simply declined to discuss the question. He 
was himself satisfied that the Moonstone had been pledged to Mr. 
Luker. His eminent absent friend, Mr. Murthwaite (whose con- 
summate knowledge of the Indian character no one could deny), 
was satisfied also. Under these circumstances, and with the many 
demands already made on him, he must decline entering into any 
disputes on the subject of evidence. ‘Time would show; and Mr. 
Bruff was willing to wait for time. 

It was quite plain—even if Mr. Blake had not made it plainer 
still by reporting the substance of the letter, instead of reading 
what was actually written—that distrust of me was at the bottom 
of all this. Having myself foreseen that result, I was neither 
mortified nor surprised. I asked Mr. Blake if his friend’s protest 
had shaken him. He answered emphatically, that it had not pro- 
duced the slightest effect on his mind. I was free after that 
to dismiss Mr. Bruff from consideration—and I did dismiss him 
accordingly. 

A pause in the talk between us, followed—and Gabriel Better- 
edge came out from his retirement at the window. 

“Can you favour me with your attention, sir ?’’ ke inquired, 
addressing himself to me. 

‘‘T am quite at your service,” I answered. 

Betteredgo took a chair and seated himself at the table. He 
produced a huge old-fashioned leather pocket-book, with a pencil 
of dimensions to match. Having put on his spectacles, he opened the 
pocket-book, ata blank page, and addressed himself to me once more. 

‘‘T have lived,” said Betteredge, looking at me sternly, ‘‘ nigh 
on fifty years in the service of my late lady. I was page-boy before 
that, in the service of the old lord, her father. I am now some- 
where between seventy and eighty years of age—never mind exactly 
where! I am reckoned to have got as pretty a knowledge and 
experience of the world as most men. And what does it all end in? 
It ends, Mr. Ezra Jennings, in a coninring trick being performed 
on Mr. Franklin Blake, by a doctor’s assistant with a bottle of 
laudanum—and by the living jingo, I’m appointed, in my old age, 
to be conjuror’s boy !”’ 

Mr. Blake burst out laughing. I attempted to speak. Better: 
edge held up his hand, in token that he had not done yet. 
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+ Not a word, Mr. Jennings!’ he said. ‘It don’t want a word, 
sir, from you. I have got my principles, thank God. If an order 
comes to me, which is own brother to an order come from Bedlam, 
it don’t matter. So long as I get it from my master or mistress, 
as the case may be, I obey it. I may have my own opinion, which 
is also, you will please to remember, the opinion of Mr. Bruff—the 
Great Mr. Bruff!” said Betteredge, raising his voice, and shaking 
his head at me solemnly. ‘‘ It don’t matter ; I withdraw my opinion, 
for all that. My young lady says, ‘Do it.’ And I say, ‘ Miss, it 
shall be done.’ Here I am, with my book and my pencil—the lattez 
not pointed so well as I could wish, but when Christians take leave of 
their senses, who is to expect that pencils will keep their points ? 
Give me your orders, Mr. Jennings. I'll have them in writing, sir. 
I'm determined not to be behind ’em, or before ’em, by so much as 
a hair’s-breadth. I’m a blind agent—that’s what I am. A blind 
agent !’’ repeated Betteredge, with infinite relish of his own descrip- 
tion of himself. 

‘7 am very sorry,’ I began, ‘‘ that you and I don’t agree 

‘Don’t bring me, into it!’’ interposed Betteredge. ‘‘ This is 
not a matter of agreement, it’s a matter of obedience. Issue your 
directions, sir—issue your directions!” 

Mr. Blake made me a sign to take him at his word. I “issued 
my directions’’ as plainly and as gravely as I could. 

‘‘T wish certain parts of the house to be reopened,” I said, 
‘and to be furnished, exactly as they were furnished at this time 
last year.”’ 

Betteredge gave his imperfectly- pointed pencil a preliminary lick 
with his tongue. ‘‘ Name the parts, Mr. Jennings!” he said loftily. 

‘¢ First, the inner hall, leading to the chief staircase.”’ 

‘¢¢ First, the inner hall,’ Betteredge wrote. ‘Impossible to 
furnish that, sir, as it was furnished last year—to begin with.”’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘* Because there was a stuffed buzzard, Mr. Jennings, in the hall 
last year. When the family left, the buzzard was put away with the 
other things. When the buzzard was put away—he burst.” 

‘¢ We will except the buzzard then.” 

Betteredge took a note of the exception ‘‘ ‘The inner hall to 
be furnished again, as furnished last year. A burst buzzard alone 
excepted.’ Please to go on, Mr. Jennings.” 

‘¢ The carpet to be laid down on the stairs, as before.” 

‘‘¢The carpet to be laid down on the stairs, as before.’ Sorry 
to disappoint you, sir. But that can’t be done either.” 

‘* Why not ?’’ 
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‘* Because the man who laid that carpet down, is dead, Mr. Jen- 
nings—and the like of him for reconciling together a carpet and a 
corner, is not to be found in all England, look where you may.” 

“Very well. We must try the next best man in England.” 

Betteredge took another note ; and I went on issuing my directions. 

‘‘ Miss Verinder’s sitting-room to be restored exactly to what it 
was last year. Also, the corridor leading from the sitting-room to 
the first landing. Also, the second corridor, leading from the 
second landing to the best bedrooms. Also, the bedroom occupied 
last June by Mr. Franklin Blake.” 

Betteredge’s blunt pencil followed me conscientiously, word by 
word. ‘‘ Go on, sir,’’ he said, with sardonic gravity. ‘‘ There’s a 
deal of writing left in the point of this pencil yet.” 

I told him that I had no moro directions to give. ‘ Sir,’’ said 
Betteredge, ‘‘in that case, I have a point or two to put on my own 
behalf.” He opened the pocket-book at a new page, and gave the 
inexhaustible pencil another preliminary lick. 

‘‘T wish to know,” he began, ‘‘ whether I may, or may not, wash 
my hands . 

‘“You may decidedly,” said Mr. Blake. ‘I'll ring for the 
waiter.” 

ws of certain responsibilities,” pursued Betteredge, impene- 
trably declining to sec anybody in the room but himself and me. 
‘*As to Miss Verinder’s sitting-room, to begin with. When we took 
up the carpet last year, Mr. Jennings, we found a surprising quantity 
of pins. Am I responsible for putting back the pins?” 

‘* Certainly not.”’ 

Betteredge made a note of that concession, on the spot. 

‘* As to the first corridor next,’ he resumed. ‘‘ When we moved 
the ornaments in that part, we moved a statue of a fat naked child— 
profanely described in the catalogue of the house as ‘ Cupid, god of 
Love.’ He had two wings last year, in the fleshy part of his shoul- 
ders. My eye being off him, for the moment, he lost one of them. 
Am I responsible for Cupid’s wing ?”’ 

I made another concession, and Betteredge made another note. 

‘‘As to the second corridor,” he went on. ‘‘ There having been 
nothing in it, last year, but the doors of the rooms (to every one of 
which I can swear, if necessary), my mind is casv, I admit, respect- 
ing that part of the house only. But, as to Mr. Franklin's bed- 
room (if that 1s to be put back to what it was before), I want to 
know who is responsible for keeping it in a perpetual state of litter, 
no matter how often it may be set right—his trousers here, his 
towels there, and bis French novels everywhere. I say, who is re- 
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sponsible for untidying the tidiness of Mr. Franklin’s room, him 
or me?” 

Mr. Blake declared that he would assume the whole responsibility 
with the greatest pleasure. Betteredge obstinately declined to listen 
to any solution of the difficulty, without first referring it to my 
sanction and approval. I accepted Mr. Blake’s proposal; and Bet- 
teredge made a last entry in the pocket-book to that effect. 

‘‘Look in when you like, Mr. Jennings, beginning from to- 
morrow,’ he said, getting on his legs. ‘‘ You will find me at work, 
with the necessary persons to assist me. I respectfully beg to thank 
you, sir, for overlooking the case of the stuffed buzzard, and the 
other case of the Cupid’s wing—as also for permitting me to wash 
my hands of all responsibility in respect of the pins on the carpet, 
and the litter in Mr. Franklin’s room. Speaking as a servant, I am 
deeply indebted to you. Speaking as a man, I consider you to be a 
person whose head is full of maggots, and I take up my testimony 
against your experiment as a delusion and a snare. Don’t be afraid, 
on that account, of my feelings as a man getting in the way of my 
duty as a servant! You shall be obeyed. The maggots notwith- 
standing, sir, you shall be obeyed. If it ends in your setting the 
house on fire, Damme if I send for the engines, unless you ring the 
bell and order them first!” 

With that farewell assurance, he made me a bow, and walked 
out of the room. 

‘Do you think we can depend on him?” I asked. 

‘‘Implicitly,”’ answered Mr. Blake. ‘‘ When we go to the house, 
we shall find nothing neglected, and nothing forgotten.” 


_ dune 19th.—Another protest against our contemplated proceed- 
ings! From a lady this time. 

The morning's post brought me two letters. One, from Miss 
Verinder, consenting, in the kindest manner, to the arrangement 
that I have proposed. The other from the lady under whose care 
she is living—one Mrs. Merridew. 

Mrs. Merridew presents her compliments, and does not pretend 
to understand the subject on which I have been corresponding with 
Miss Verinder, in its scientific bearings. Viewed in its social bear- 
ings, however, she feels free to pronounce an opinion. Iam probably, 
Mrs. Merridew thinks, not aware that Miss Verinder is barely nineteen 
years of age. To allow a young lady, at her time of life, to be 
present (without a ‘‘chaperone’’) in a house full of men among 
whom a medical experiment is being carried on, is an outrage on 
propriety which Mrs. Merridew cannot possibly permit. If the matter 
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is allowed to proceed, she will feel it to be her duty—at a serious 
sacrifice of her own personal convenience—to accompany Mine 
Verinder to Yorkshire. Under these circumstances, she ventures 
to request that I will kindly reconsider the subject; seeing that 
Miss Verinder declines to be guided by any opinion but mine. Her 
presence cannot possibly be necessary ; and a word from me, to that 
effect, would relieve both Mrs. Merridew and myself of a very un- 
pleasant responsibility. 

Translated from polite commonplace, into plain English, the 
meaning of this is, as I take it, that Mrs. Merridew stands in mortal 
fear of the opinion of the world. She has unfortunately appealed 
to the very last man in existence who has any reason to regard that 
opinion with respect. I won't disappoint Miss Verinder; and I 
won't delay a reconciliation between two young people who love each 
other, and who have been parted too long already. Translated from 
plain English into polite commonplace, this means that Mr. Jennings 
presents his compliments to Mrs. Merridew, and regrets that he can- 
not feel justified in interfering any farther in the matter. 

Mr. Blake’s report of himself, this morning, was the same as 
before. We determined not to disturb Betteredge by overlooking 
him at the house to-day. To-morrow will be time enough for our 
first visit of inspection. 


June 20th.—Mr. Blake is beginning to feel his continued rest- 
lessness at night. The sooner the rooms are refurnished, now, the 
better. 

On our way to the house, this morning, he consulted me, with 
some nervous impatience and irresolution, about a letter (forwarded 
to him from London) which he had received from Sergeant Cuff. 

The Sergeant writes from Ireland. He acknowledges the receipt 
(through his housekeeper) of a card and message which Mr. Blake 
left at his residence near Dorking, and announces his return to 
England as likely to take place in a week or less. In the mean- 
time, he requests to be favoured with Mr. Blake’s reasons for wishing 
to speak to him (as stated in the message) on the subject of the 
Moonstone. If Mr. Blake can convict him of having made any 
serious mistake, in the course of his last year’s inquiry concerning 
the Diamond, he will consider it a duty (after the liberal manner in 
which he was treated by the late Lady Verinder) to place himself at 
that gentleman's disposal. If not, he begs permission to remain in 
his retirement, surrounded by the peaceful floricultural attractions 
of a country life. 

After reading the letter, I had no hesitation in advising Mr. 
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Blake to inform Sergeant Cuff, in reply, of all that had happened 
since the inquiry was suspended last year, and to leave him to draw 
his own conclusions from the plain facts. 

On second thoughts, I also suggested inviting the Sergeant to be 
present at the experiment, in the event of his returning to England 
in time to join us. He would be a valuable witness to have, in any 
case ; and, if I proved to be wrong in belicving the Diamond to be 
hidden in Mr. Blake’s room, his advice might be of great importance, 
at a future stage of the proceedings over which I could exercise no 
control. This last consideration appeared to decide Mr. Blake. He 
promised to follow my advice. 

The sound of the hammer informed us that the work of re- 
furnishing was in full progress, as we entered the drive that led to 
the house. 

Betteredge, attired for the occasion in a fisherman's red cap, and 
an apron of green baize, met us in the outer hal). The moment he 
saw me, he pulled out the pocket-book and pencil, and obstinately 
insisted on taking notes of everything that I said to him. Look 
where we might, wo found, as Mr. Blake had foretold, that the work 
was advancing as rapidly and as intelligently as it was possible to 
desire. But there was still much to be done in the inner hall, and 
in Miss Verinder’s room. It seemed doubtful whether the house 
would be ready for us before the end of the week. 

Having congratulated Betteredge on the progress that he had 
made (he persisted in taking notes every time I opened my lips; 
declining, at the same time, to pay the slightest attention to anything 
said by Mr. Blake); and having promised to return for a second visit 
of inspection in a day or two, we prepared to leave the house, going 
out by the back way. Before we were clear of the passages down- 
stairs, I was stopped by Betteredge, just as I was passing the door 
which led into his own room. 

‘‘ Could I say two words to you in private?” he asked, in a 
mysterious whisper. 

I consented of course. Mr. Blake walked on to wait for me in 
the garden, while I accompanied Betteredge into his room. I fully 
anticipated a demand for certain new concessions, following the 
precedent already established in the cases of the stuffed buzzard, 
and the Cupid’s wing. To my great surprise, Betteredge laid his 
hand confidentially on my arm, and put this extraordinary question 
to me: 

‘‘Mr. Jennings, do you happen to be acquainted with Robinson 
Crusoe?” 

I answered that I had read Robinson Crusoe when I was a child. 
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‘¢ Not since then ?’’ inquired Betteredge. 

‘* Not since then.” 

He fell back a few steps, and looked at me with an expreasion of 
compassionate curiosity, tempered by superstitious awe. 

‘¢He has not read Robinson Crusoe since he was a child,” said 
Betteredgo, speaking to himself—not to me. ‘‘Let’s try how 
Robinson Crusoe strikes him now!” 

He unlocked a cupboard in a corner, and produced a dirty and 
dog’s-eared book, which exhaled a strong odour of stale tobacco as 
he turned over the leaves. Having fonnd a passage of which he was 
apparently in search, he requested me to join him in the corner ; still 
mysteriously confidential, und still speaking under his breath. 

‘‘In respect to this hocus-pocus of yours, sir, with the laudanon 
and Mr. Franklin Blake,” he began. ‘‘ While the workpeople are 
in the house, my duty as a servant gets the better of my feclings as 
aman. When the workpeople are gone, my feelings as a man get 
the better of my duty as a servant. Very good. Last night, 
Mr. Jennings, it was borne in powerfully on my mind that this new 
medical enterprise of yours would end badly. If I had yielded to 
that secret Dictate, I should have put all the furniture away again 
with my own hand, and have warned the workmen off the premises 
when they came the next morning.” 

‘‘T am glad to find, from what I have seen up-stairs,”’ I said, 
‘‘that you resisted the secret Dictate.” 

‘* Resisted isn’t the word,’’ answered Betteredge. ‘‘ Wrostled 1s 
the word. I wrostled, sir, between the silent orders in my bosom 
pulling me one way, and the written orders in my pocket-book 
pushing me the other, until (saving your presence) 1 was in a cold 
sweat. In that dreadful perturbation of mind and laxity of body, to 
what remedy did I apply? To the remedy, sir, which has never 
failed me yet for the last thirty years and more—to This Book! ”’ 

He hit the book a sounding blow with his open hand, and struck 
out of it a stronger smell of stale tobacco than ever. 

“* What did I fiud here,” pursued Betteredge, ‘‘ at the first page 
I opened ? This awful bit, sir, page one hundred and seventy-eight, 
as follows :—‘ Upon these, and many like Reflections, I afterwards 
made it a certain rule with me, That whenever I found those secret 
Hints or Pressings of my Mind, to doing, or not doing any Thing 
that presented ; or to going this Way, or that Way, I never failed to 
obey the secret Dictate.’-—As I live by bread, Mr. Jennings, those 
were the first words that met my eye, exactly at the time when I: 
myself was setting the secret Dictate at defiance! You don’t see 
anything at all out of the common in that, do you, sir?” 
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‘* T see a coincidence—nothing more.”’ 

‘‘ You don’t feel at all shaken, Mr. Jennings, in respect to this 
medical enterprise of yours?” 

‘Not the least in the world.” 

Betteredge stared hard at me, in dead silence. He closed the 
book with great deliberation ; he locked it up again in the cupboard 
with extraordinary care; he wheeled round, and stared hard at me 
once more. ‘Then he spoke. 

‘“‘ Sir,” he said gravely, ‘‘ there are great allowances to be made 
for a man who has not read JItvbinson Crusoe, since he was a child. 
I wish you good inorning.”’ 

He opened his door with a low bow, and left me at liberty to 
find my own way into the garden. I met Mr. Blake returning 
to the house. 

‘* You needn't tell me what has happened,”’ he said. ‘‘ Betteredge 
has played his last card: he has made another prophetic discovery 
in Jtobinson Crusoe, Tlave you humoured his favourite delusion ? 
No? You have let him see that you don’t believe in diobinson 
Crusoe? My. Jennings! you have fallen to the lowest possible 
place in Betteredge’s estimation. Say what you like, and do what 
you like, for the future. You will find that he won’t waste another 
word on you now.” 


June 21st.—A short entry must suftice in my journal to-day. 

Mr. Blake has had the worst night that he has passed yet. I 
have been obliged, greatly against my will, to prescribe for him. 
Men of his sensitive organisation are fortunately quick in feeling the 
effect of remedial measures. Otherwise, I should be inclined to fear 
that he will be totally unfit for the experiment when the time comes 
to try it. | 

ie for myself, after some little remission of my pains for the 
last two days, I had an attack this morning, of which I shall say 
nothing but that it has decided me to return to the opium. I shall 
close this book, and take my full dose—five hundred drops. 


June 22nd.—Our prospects look better to-day. Mr. Blake’s 
nervous suffering is greatly allayed. He slept a little last night. 
My night, thanks to the opium, was the night of a man who is 
stunned. I cant say that I woke this morning; the fitter expression 
would be, that I recovered my senses. 

We drove to the house to see if the refurnishing was done. It 
a be completed to-morrow—Saturday. As Mr. Blake foretold, 

etteredge raised no further obstacles. From first to last, he was 
vminously polite, and ominously silent. 
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My medical enterprise (as Betteredge calls it) must now, in. 
evitably, be delayed until Monday next. To-morrow evening, the 
workmen will be late in the house. On the next day, the established 
Sunday tyranny which is one of the institutions of this free country, 
so times the trains as to make it impossible to ask anybody to travel 
to us from London. Until Monday comes, there is nothing to be 
done but to watch Mr. Blake carefully, and to keep him, if possible, 
in the same state in which I find him to-day. 

In the meanwhile, I have prevailed on him to write to Mr. Bruff, 
making a point of it that he shall be present as one of the witnesses. 
I especially choose the lawyer, because he is strongly prejudiced 
against us. If we convince him, we place our victory beyond the 
possibility of dispute. 

Mr. Blake has also written to Sergeant Cuff; and I have sent 
a line to Miss Verinder. With these, and with old Betteredge (who 
is really a person of importance in the family) we shall have witnesses 
enough for the purpose—without including Mrs. Merridew, if Mrs. 
Merridew persists in sacrificing herself to the opinion of the world. 


June 28rd.—The vengeance of the opium overtook me again 
last night. No matter; I must go on with it now till Monday is 
past and gone. 

Mr. Blake is not so well again to-day. At two this morning, 
he confesses that he opened the drawer in which his cigars are put 
away. He only succeeded in locking it up again by a violent effort. 
His next proceeding, in case of temptation, was to throw the key out 
of window. The waiter brought it in this morning, discovered at the 
bottom of an empty cistern—such is Fate! I have taken possession 
of the key, until Tuesday next. 


June 24th.—Mr. Blake and I took a long drive in an open 
carriage. We both felt beneficially the blessed influence of the soft 
summer air. I dined with him at the hotel. To my great relief— 
for I found him in an over-wrought, over-excited state, this morning 
—he had two hours’ sound sleep on the sofa after dinner. If he 
has another bad night, now—I am not afraid of the consequences. 


June 25th, Monday.—The day of the experiment! It is five 
o’clock in the afternoon. We have just arrived at the house. 

The first and foremost question, is the question of Mr. Blake's 
health. 

So far as it is possible for me to judge, he promises (physically 
speaking) to be quite as susceptible to the action of the opium to- 
night, as he was at this time last year. He is, this afternoon, in @ 
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state of nervous sensitiveness which just stops short of nervous 
irritation. He changes colour readily; his hand is not quito steady ; 
and he starts at chance noises, and at unexpected appearances of 
persons and things. 

These results have all been produced by deprivation of sleep, 
which is in its turn the nervous consequence of a sudden cessation 
in the habit of smoking, after that habit has been carried to an 
extreme. Here are the same causes at work again, which operated 
last year; and here are, apparently, the same effects. ‘Will the 
parallel still hold good, when the final test has been tried? The 
events of the night must decide. 

While I write these lines, Mr. Blake is amusing himself at the 
billiard table in the inner hall, practising different strokes in the 
game, as he was accustomed to practise them when he was a guest 
in this house in June last. I have brought my journal here, partly 
with a view to occupying the idle hours which I am sure to have on 
my hands between this and to-morrow morning; partly in the hope 
that something may happen which it may be worth my while to place 
on record at the time. 

Have I omitted anything, thus far? A glance at yesterday's 
entry shows me that I have forgotten to note the arrival of the 
morning’s post. Let me set this right, before I close these leaves 
for the present, and join Mr. Blake. 

I received a few lines then, yesterday, from Miss Verinder. 
She has arranged to travel by the afternoon train, as I recommended. 
Mrs. Merridew has insisted on accompanying her. The note hints 
that the old lady's generally excellent temper is a little ruffled, and 
requests all due indulgence for her, in consideration of her age and 
her habits. I will endeavour, in my relations with Mrs. Mernidew, 
to emulate the moderation which Betteredge displays in his relations 
with me. He received us to-day, portentously arrayed in his best 
black suit, and his stiffest white cravat. Whenever he looks my 
way, he remembers that I have not read Itobinson Crusve since I was 
a child, and he respectfully pities me. 

Yesterday, also, Mr. Blake had the lawyer’s answer. Mr. Braff 
accepts the invitation—under protest. It is, he thinks, clearly 
necessary that a gentleman possessed of the average allowance of 
common sense, should accompany Miss Verinder to the scene of, 
what he will venture to call, the proposed exhibition. For want of 
a better escort, Mr. Bruff himself will be that gentleman.—So here 
is poor Miss Verinder provided with two ‘‘chaperons.” It is a 
relief to think that the opinion of the world must surely be satisfied 
with this ! 
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Nothing has been heard of Sergeant Cuff. He is no doubt still 
in Ireland. We must not expect to see him to-night. 

Betteredge has just come in, to say that Mr. Blake has asked for 
me. I must lay down my pen for the present. 
* * * * * 

* Seven o’clock.—We have been all over the re-furnished rooms 
and staircases again ; and we have had a pleasant stroll in the shrub- 
bery which war Mr. Dlake’s favourite walk when he was here last. 
In this way, I hope to revive the old impressions of places and 
things as vividly as possible in his mind. 

We are now going to dine, exactly at the hour at which the 
birthday dinner was given last year. My object, of course, is a 
purely medical one in this case. The laudanum must find the pro- 
cess of digestion, as nearly as may be, where the laudanum found it 
last year. 

At a reasonable time after dinner, I propose to lead the conver- 
sation back again- --as inartificially as I can—to the subject of the 
Diamond, and of the Indian conspiracy to steal it. When I have 
filled his mind with these topics, 1 shall have done all that it is in 
my power to do, before the time comes for giving him the second 
dose. 

% * * * * 

Half-past eight.—I have only this moment found an opportunity 
of attending to the most important duty of all; the duty of looking 
in the family medicine chest, for the laudanum which Mr. Candy 
used last year. 

Ten minutes since, I caught Betteredge at an unoccupied moment, 
and told him what I wanted. Without a word of objection, without 
so much as an attempt to produce his pocket-book, he led the way 
(making allowances for ine at every step) to the store-room in which 
the medicine chest 1s kept. 

I discovered the bottle, carefully guarded by a glass stopper tied 
over with leather. The preparation which it contained was, as I had 
anticipated, the common Tincture of Opium. Finding the bottle 
stall well filled, I have resolved to use it, in preference to employing 
either of the two preparations with which I had taken care to pro- 
vide myself, in case of emergency. 

The question of the quantity which I am to administer, presents 
certain difficulties. I have thought it over, and have decided on 
increasing the dose. 

My notes inform me that Mr. Candy only administered twenty- 
five minims. This is a small dose to have produced the results 
whieh followed—even in the case of a person so sensitive as Mr. 
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Blake. I think it highly probable that Mr. Candy gave more than 
he supposed himself to have given—knowing, as I do, that ho has 
a keen relish of the pleasures of the table, and that he measured out 
the Jaudanum on the birthday, after dinner. In any caso, I shall 
run the risk of enlarging the dose to forty minims. On this occasion, 
Mr. Blake knows beforehand that he is going to take the laudanuni 
—which is equivalent, physiologically speaking, to his having (un- 
consciously to himself) a certain capacity in him to resist the effects. 
If my view is right, a larger quantity is therefore imperatively re- 
quired, this time, to repeat the results which the smaller quantity 
produced, last year. 
* ¥ % % * 

* Ten o’clock.—The witnesses, or the company (which shall I call 
them ?) reached the house an hour since. 

A little before nine o'clock, I prevailed on Mr. Blake to accom- 
pany me to his bedroom; stating, as a reason, that I wished him 
to look round it, for the last time, in order to make quite sure that 
nothing had been forgotten in the refurnishing of the room. I had 
previously arranged with Betteredge, that the bedchamber prepared 
for Mr. Brut? should be the next room to Mr. Blake’s, and that I 
should be informed of the lawyer’s arrival by a knock at the door. 
Five minutes after the clock in the hall had struck nine, I heard the 
knock ; and, going out immediately, met Mr. Bruff in the corridor. 

My personal appearance (as usual) told agamst me. Mr. Brufl's 
distrust looked at me plainly enough out of Mr. Bruft’s eyes. Being 
well used to producing this effect on strangers, I did not hesitate a 
moment in saying what I wanted to say, before the lawyer found his 
way into Mr. Blake's room. 

‘You have travelled here, I believe, in company with Mra. 
Merridew and Miss Verinder ?”’ I said. 

‘¢ Yes,” answered Mr. Bruff, as drily as might be. 

‘‘ Miss Verinder has probably told you, that I wish her presence 
in the house (and Mrs. Merridew’s presence of course), to be kept 
a secret from Mr. Bluke, until my experiment on him has been tried 
first ?”’ 

‘‘T know that I am to hold my tongue, sir!’ said Mr. Bruff, 
impatiently. ‘‘ Being habitually silent on the subject of human 
folly, Iam all the readier to keep my lips closed on this occasion. 
Does that satisty you?” 

I bowed, and left Ketteredge to show him to his room. Betteredge 
gave me one look at parting, which said, as if in 80 many words, 
‘You have caught a ‘Tartar, Mr. Jennings—and the name of him 
is Braff.” 
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It was next necessary to get the meeting over with the two ladies. 
I descended the stairs—a little nervously, I confess—on my way 
to Miss Verinder’s sitting-room. 

The gardener’s wife (charged with looking after the accommodation 
of the ladies) met me in the first-floor corridor. This excellent 
woman treats me with an excessive civility which is plainly the 
offspring of downright terror. She stares, trembles, and curtseys, 
whenever I speak to her. On my asking for Miss Verinder, she 
stared, trembled, and would no doubt have curtseyed next, if Miss 
Verinder herself had not cut that ceremony short, by suddenly 
opening her sitting-room door. 

‘‘Ts that Mr. Jennings ?”’ she asked. 

Before I could answer, she came out eagerly to speak to me in 
the corridor. We met under the light of a lamp on a bracket. At 
the first sight of me, Miss Verinder stopped, and hesitated. She 
recovered herself instantly, coloured for a moment—and then, with 
a charming frankness, offered me her hand. 

‘‘T can’t treat you like a stranger, Mr. Jennings,” she said. 
‘“¢ Oh, if you only knew how happy your letters have made me!” 

She looked at my ugly wrinkled face, with a bright gratitude so 
new to me in my experience of my fellow-creatures, that 1 was at 
a loss how to answer her. Nothing had prepared me for her kind- 
ness and her beauty. The misery of many years has not hardened 
my heart, thank God. Iwas as awkward and as shy with her, as 
it I had been a lad in my teens. 

‘Where is he now ?”’ she asked, giving free expression to her 
one dominant interest—the interest in Mr. Blake. ‘‘ What is he 
doing? Has he spoken of me? Is he in good spirits ? - How does 
he bear the sight of the house, after what happened in it last year ? 
When are you going to give him the laudanum? May I see you 
pour it out? I am so interested; I am so excited—I have ten 
thousand things to say to you, and they all crowd together so that 
I don’t know what to say first. Do you wonder at the interest I 
take in this?” 

‘“No,” Isaid. ‘‘I venture to think that I thoroughly under- 
stand it.” 

She was far above the paltry affectation of being confused. She 
answered me as she might have answered a brother or a father. 

‘You have relieved me of indescribable wretchedness ; you have 
given me a new life. How can I be ungrateful enough to have any 
concealments from you? I love him,’’ she said simply, ‘‘I have 
loved him from first to last—even when I was wronging him in my 
own thoughts; even when I was saying the hardest and the cruellest 
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words to him. Is there any excuse for me, in that? I hope there 
is—i am atraid it is the only excuse I have. When to-morrow 
comes, and he knows that I am in the house, do you think—— ?” 

She stopped again, and looked at me very earnestly. 

‘‘ When to-morrow comes,” I said, ‘‘I think you have only to 
tell him what you have just told me.” 

Her face brightened ; she came astep nearer to me. Her fingers 
trifled nervously with a flower which I had picked in the garden, and 
which I had put into the button-hole of my coat. 

‘‘ You have seen a great deal of him lately,” she said. ‘‘ Have 
you, really and truly, seen that ?” 

‘* Really and truly,’’ I answered. ‘I am quite certain of what 
will happen to-morrow. I wish I could feel as certain of what will 
happen to-night.” 

At that point in the conversation, we were interrupted by the 
appearance of Betteredge, with the tea-tray. He gave me another 
significant look as he passed on into the sitting-room. ‘‘ Aye! aye! 
make your hay while the sun shines. The Tartar’s up-stairs, Mr. 
Jennings—the Tartar’s up-stairs !” 

We followed him into the room. A little old lady, in a corner, 
very nicely dressed, and very deeply absorbed over a smart piece of 
embroidery, dropped her work in her lap, and uttered a faint little 
scream at the first sight of my gipsy complexion and my piebald hair. 

‘‘ Mrs. Merridew,”’ said Miss Verinder, ‘this is Mr. Jennings.” 

‘‘T beg Mr. Jennings’s pardon,” said the old lady, looking at 
Miss Verinder, and speaking at me. ‘‘ Railway travelling always 
makes me nervous. I am endeavouring to quiet my mind by occu- 
pying myself as usual. I don’t know whether my embroidery is 
out of place, on this extraordinary occasion. If it interferes with 
Mr. Jennings’s medical views, I shall be happy to put it away of 
course.” 

I hastened to sanction the presence of the embroidery, exactly as 
I had sanctioned the absence of the burst buzzard and the Cupid’s 
wing. Mrs. Merridew made an effort—a grateful effort—to look at 
my hair. No! it was not to be done. Mrs. Merridew looked back 
again at Miss Verinder. 

‘If Mr. Jennings will permit me,’’ pursued the old lady, “I 
should like to ask a favour. Mr. Jennings is about to try a scientific 
experiment to-night. I used to attend scientific experiments when I 
was a girl at school. They invariably ended in an explosion. If 
Mr. Jennings will be so very kind, I should like to be warned of the 
explosion this time. With a view to getting it over, if possible, 
before I go to bed.” 
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I attempted to assure Mrs. Merridew that an explosion was not 
included in the programme on this occasion. 

‘* No,” said the old lady. ‘‘I am much obliged to Mr. Jennings 
—I am aware that he is only deceiving me for my own good. I 
prefer plain dealing. I am quite resigned to the explosion—but I do 
want to get it over, if possible, before I go to bed.” 

Here the door opened, and Mrs. Merridew uttered another little 
scream. The advent of the explosion? No: only the advent of 
Betteredge. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, Mr. Jennings,” said Betteredge, in his most 
elaborately confidential manner. ‘‘ Mr. Franklin wishes to know 
where you are. Being under your orders to deceive him, in respect 
to the presence of my young lady in the house, I have said I don’t 
know. That you will please to observe, was a lie. Having one foot 
aiready in the grave, sir, the fewer les you expect me to tell, the 
more I shall be indebted to you, when my conscience pricks me and 
my time comes.” 

There was not a moment to be wasted on the purely speculative 
question of Betteredge’s conscience. Mr. Blake might make his 
appearance in search of me, unless I went to him at once in his own 
room. Miss Verinder followed me out into the corridor. 

‘‘ They seem to be in a conspiracy to persecute you,’ 
‘‘ What does it mean ?”’ 

‘‘ Only the protest of the world, Miss Verinder—on a very small 
scale—against anything that is new.” 

‘¢ What are we to do with Mrs. Merridew ?”’ 

“Tell her the explosion will take place at nine to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘‘So as to send her to bed ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes—so as to send her to bed.” 

Miss Verinder went back to the sitting-room, and I went upstairs 
to Mr. Blake. 

To my surprise, I found him alone; restlessly pacing his room, 
and a little irritated at being left by himself. 

‘‘ Where is Mr. Bruff?”’ I asked. 

He pointed to the closed door of communication between the two 
rooms. Mr. Bruff had looked in on him, for a moment; had at- 
tempted to renew his protest against our proceedings; and had once 
more failed to produce the smallest impression on Mr. Blake. Upon 
this, the lawyer had taken refuge in a black leather bag, filled to 
bursting with professional papers. ‘‘Tho serious business of life,’’ 
he admitted, ‘‘ was sadly out of place on such an occasion as the 
prescut. But the serious business of life must be carried on, for all 


’ 


she said. 
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that. Mr. Blake would perhaps kindly make allowance for the old- 
fashioned habits of a practical man. ‘Time was money—and, as for 
Mr. Jennings, he might depend on it that Mr. Bruff would be forth- 
coming when called upon.” With that apology, the lawyer had 
gone back to his own room, and had immersed himself obstinately 
in his black bag. 

I thought of Mrs. Merridew and her embroidery, and of Better- 
edge and his conscience. There is a wonderful sameness in the 
solid side of the English character—just as there is a wonderful 
sameness in the solid expression of the English face. 

‘‘ When are you going to give me the laudanum ?”’ asked Mr. 
Blake impatiently. 

‘* You must wait a little longer,” I said. ‘‘I will stay and keep 
you company till the time comes.” 

It was then not ten o’clock. Inquiries which I had made, at 
various times, of Betteredge and Mr. Blake, had led me to the con- 
clusion that the dose of laudanum given by Mr. Candy could not 
possibly have been administered before cleven. I had accordingly 
determined not to try the second dose until that time. 

We talked a little; but both our minds were preoccupied by the 
coming ordeal. The conversation soon flagged—then dropped alto- 
gether. Mr. Blake idly turned over the books on his bedroom table. 
IT had taken the precaution of looking at them, when we first entered 
the room. The Guardian; the Tatler; Richardson's Pamela, 
Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling; Roscoe's Lorenzo de’ Medici; and 
Robertson’s Charles the Fifth—all classical works; all (of course) 
immeasurably superior to anything produced in later times; and all 
(from my present point of view) possessing the one great merit of 
enchaining nobody’s interest, and exciting nobody’s brain. I left 
Mr. Blake to the composing influence of Standard Literature, and 
occupied myself in making this entry in my journal. 

My watch informs me that it is close on eleven o'clock. I must 
shut up these leaves once more. 

* * * * * 

Two o’clock a.m.——The experiment has been tried. With what 
result, I am now to describe. 

At eleven o'clock, I rang the bell for Betteredge, and told 
Mr. Blake that he might at last prepare himself for bed. 

I looked out of window at the night. It was mild and rainy 
resembling, in this respect, the night of the birthday—the twenty- 
first of June, last year. Without professing to believe in omens, it 
was at least encouraging to find no direct nervous influences—no 
stormy or electric perturbations—in the atmosphere. Betteredge 
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joined me at the window, and mysteriously put a little slip of paper 
into my hand. It contained these lines: 

‘¢ Mrs. Merridew has gone to bed, on the distinct understanding 
that the explosion is to take place at nine to-morrow morning, and 
that I am not to stir out of this part of the house until she comes 
and sets me free. She has no idea that the chief scene of the experi- 
ment is my sitting-room—or she would have remained in it for the 
whole night! I am alone, and very anxious. Pray let me see you 
measure out the laudanum ; I want to have something to do with it, 
even in the unimportant character of a mere looker-on.—R.V.” 

I followed Betteredge out of the room, and told him to remove 
the medicine-chest into Miss Verinder’s sitting-room. 

The order appeared to take him completely by surprise. He 
looked as if he suspected me of some occult medical design on Miss 
Verinder! ‘‘ Might I presume to ask,” he said, ‘‘ what my young 
lady and the medicine-chest have got to do with each other ? ” 

‘‘ Stay in the sitting-room, and you will see.” 

Betteredge appeared to doubt his own unaided capacity to super- 
intend me effectually, on an occasion when a medicine-chest was 
included in the proceedings. 

‘Ts there any objection, sir,’ he asked, ‘to taking Mr. Bruff 
into this part of the business ?” 

‘‘ Quite the contrary! I am now going to ask Mr. Bruff to 
accompany me down-stairs.” 

Betteredge withdrew to fetch the medicine-chest, without another 
word. I went back into Mr. Blake’s room, and knocked at the door 
of communication. Mr. Bruff opened it, with his papers in his hand 
—immersed in Law; impenetrable to Medicine. 

‘‘T am sorry to disturb you,’ I said. ‘‘ But I am going to 
prepare the laudanum for Mr. Blake; and I must request you to be 
present, and to see what I do.”’ 

“Yes?” said Mr. Bruff, with nine-tenths of his attention rivetted 
on his papers, and with one-tenth unwillingly accorded to me. 
‘* Anything else ?”’ 

- TT must trouble you to return here with me, and to see me 
administer the dose. © 

‘¢ Anything else ?”’ 

‘One thing more. I must put you to the inconvenience of 
remaining in Mr. Blake’s room, and of waiting to see what happens.” 

‘Oh, very good!” said Mr. Bruff. ‘‘ My room, or Mr. Blake’s 
room—it doesn’t matter which; I can go on with my papers any- 
where. Unless you object, Mr. Jennings, to my importing that 
amount of common sense into the proceedings ? ” 
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Before I could answer, Mr. Blake addressed himself to the 
lawyer, speaking from his bed. 

‘‘Do you really mean to say that you don’t feel any interest in 
what we are going todo?’ he asked. ‘‘ Mr. Braff, you have no 
more imagination than a cow! ” 

‘ A cow is a very useful animal, Mr. Blake,” said the lawyer. 
With that reply, he followed me out of the room, still keeping his 
papers in his hand. 

We found Miss Verinder, pale and agitated, restlessly pacing 
her sitting-room from end to end. At a table in a corner, stood 
Betteredge, on guard over the medicine-chest. Mr. Bruff sat down 
on the first chair that he could find, and (emulating the usefulness 
of the cow) plunged back again into his papers on the spot. 

Miss Verinder drew me aside, and reverted instantly to her one 
all-absorbing interest—her interest in Mr. Blake. 

‘* How is he now?” she asked. ‘‘Is he nervous? is he out #f 
temper? Do you think it will succeed? Are you sure it will do 
no harm?” 

‘¢ Quite sure. Come, and see me measure it out.” 

‘One moment! It is past eleven now. How long will it be 
before anything happens ?”’ 

‘‘ Tt is not easy to say. An hour perhaps.” 

‘‘ I suppose the room must be dark, as it was last year ?”’ 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘‘T shall wait in my bedroom—just as I did before. I shall keep 
the door a little way open. It was a little way open last year. I 
will watch the sitting-room door; and the moment it moves, I will 
blow out my light. It all happened in that way, on my birthday 
night. And it must all happen again in the same way, mustn't it?” 

‘¢ Are you sure you can control yourself, Miss Verinder ?’’ 

‘‘ Tn his interests, I can do anything! ’’ she answered fervently. 

One look at her face told me that I could trusther. I addressed 
myself again to Mr. Bruff. 

‘¢T must trouble you to put your papers aside for a moment,” 
I said. 

‘¢ Oh, certainly!” He got up with a start—as if I had disturbed 
him at a particularly interesting place—and followed me to the 
medicine-chest. There, deprived of the breathless excitement inci- 
dental to the practice of his profession, he looked at Betteredge— 
and yawned wearily. 

Miss Verinder joined me with a glass jug of ecld water, which 
she had taken from a side-table. ‘‘ Let me pour out the water,” 
she whispered. ‘I ast have a hand in it!” 
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I measured out the forty minims from the bottle, and poured 
the laudanum into a medicine glass. ‘‘ Fill it till it is three parts 
full,”’ I said, and handed the glass to Miss Verinder. I then directed 
Betteredge to lock up the medicine-chest ; informing him that I had 
done with it now. A look of unutterable relief overspread the old 
servant’s countenance. He had evidently suspected me of a medical 
design on his young lady ! 

After adding the water as I had directed, Miss Verinder seized a 
moment—while Betteredge was locking the chest, and while Mr. 
Bruff was looking back at his papers—and slyly kissed the rim of 
the medicine glass. ‘‘ When you give it to him,” said the charming 
girl, ‘‘ give it to him on that side!”’ 

I took the piece of crystal which was to represent the Diamond 
from my pocket, and gave it to her. 

‘‘'You must have a hand in this, too,’’ I said. ‘* You must put 
it where you put the Moonstone last year.” 

She led the way to the Indian cabinet, and put the mock Diamond 
into the drawer which the real Diamond had occupied on the birthday 
night. Mr. Bruff witnessed this proceeding, under protest, as he 
had witnessed everything else. But the strong dramatic interest 
which the experiment was now assuming, proved (to my great amuse- 
ment) to be too much for Betteredge’s capacity of self-restraint. His 
hand trembled as he held the candle, and he whispered anxiously, 
‘‘ Are you sure, miss, it’s the right drawer ? ” 

I led the way out again, with the laudanum and water in my 
hand. At the door, I stopped to address a last word to Miss Verinder. 

‘‘Don’t be long in putting out the lights,” I said. 

“TI will put them out at once,” she answered. ‘‘And I will 
wait in my bedroom, with only one candle alight.”’ 

She closed the sitting-room door behind us. Followed by Mr. 
Bruff and Betteredge, I went back to Mr. Blake’s room. 

We found him moving restlessly from side to side of the bed, 
and wondering irritably whether he was to have the laudanum that 
night. In the presence of the two witnesses, I gave him the dose, 
and shook up his pillows, and told him to lie down again quietly 
and wait. * 

His bed, provided with light chintz curtains, was placed, with 
the head against the wall of the room, so as to leave a good open 
space on either side of it. On one side, I drew the curtains com- 
pletely—and in the part of the room thus screened from his view, I 
placed Mr. Bruff and Betteredge, to wait for the result. At the 
bottom of the bed, I half drew the curtains—and placed my own 
chair at a little distance, so that I might let him see me or not 800 
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me, speak to me or not speak to me, just as the circumstances might 
direct. Having already been informed that he always slept with a 
light in the room, I placed one of the two lighted candles on a little 
table at the head of the bed, where the glare of the light would not 
strike on his eyes. The other candle I gave to Mr. Bruff; the 
light, in this instance, being subdued by the screen of the chintz 
curtains. The window was open at the top, so as to ventilate the 
room. The rain fell softly, the house was quiet. It was twenty 
minutes past eleven, by my watch, when the preparations were 
completed, and I took my place on the chair set apart at the bottom 
of the bed. 

Mr. Bruff resumed his papers, with every appearance of being as 
deeply interested in them as ever. But looking towards him now, I 
saw certain signs and tokens which told me that the Law was be- 
ginning to lose its hold on him at last. The suspended interest of 
the situation in which we were now placed, was slowly asserting its 
influence even on jis unimaginative mind. As for Betteredge, con- 
sistency of principle and dignity of conduct had become, in his case, 
mere empty words. He forgot that I was performing a conjuring 
trick on Mr. Franklin Blake; he forgot that I had upset the house 
from top to bottom; he forgot that 1 had not read Hobinson Crusoe 
since I was a child. ‘‘ For the Lord’s sake, sir,” he whispered to 
me, ‘* tell us when it will begin to work.” 

‘“‘ Not before midnight,’ I whispered back. ‘‘ Say nothing, and 
sit still.” 

Betteredge dropped to the lowest depth of familiarity with me, 
without a struggle to save himself. He answered by a wink ! 

Looking next towards Mr. Blake, I found him as restless as ever 
in his bed; fretfully wondering why the influence of the landanum 
had not begun to assert itself yet. To tell him, in his present 
humour, that the more he fidgetted and wondered, the longer he 
would delay the result for which we were now waiting, would have 
been simply useless. ‘The wiser course to take was to dismiss the 
idea of the opium from his mind; by leading him insensibly to think 
of something else. 

With this view, I encouraged him to talk to me; contriving so 
to direct the conversation, on my side, as to lead it back again to 
the subject which had engaged us earlier in the evening—the subject 
of the Diamond. I took care to revert to those portions of the 
story of the Moonstone, which related to the transport of it from 
London to Yorkshire; to the risk which Mr. Blake had run in 
removing it from the bank at Frizinghall: and to the unexpected 
appearance of the Indians at the house, on the evening of the birth- 
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day. And I purposely assumed, in referring to these events, to have 
misunderstood much of what Mr. Blake himself had told me a few 
hours since. In this way, I set him talking on the subject witn 
which it was now vitally important to fill his mind—without allow- 
ing him to suspect that I was making him talk for a purpose. 
Little by little, he became so interested in putting me right that he 
forgot to fidget in the bed. His mind was far away from the question 
of the opium, at the all-important time when his eyes first told me 
that the opium was beginning to lay its hold on his brain. 

I looked at my watch. It wanted five minutes to twelve, when 
the premonitory symptoms of the working of the laudanum first 
showed themselves to me. 

At this time, no unpractised eyes would have detected any change 
in him. But, as the minutes of the new morning wore away, the 
swiftly-subtle progress of the influence began to show itself more 
plainly. The sublime intoxication of opium gleamed in his eyes; 
the dew of a stealthy perspiration began to glisten on his face. In 
five minutes more, the talk which he still kept up with me, failed 
in coherence. He held steadily to the subject of the Diamond ; but 
he ceased to complete his sentences. A little later, the sentences 
dropped to single words. Then, there was an interval of silence. 
Then, he sat up in bed. Then, still busy with the subject of the 
Diamond, he began to talk again—not to me, but to himself That 
change told me that the first stage in the experiment was reached. 
The stimulant influence of the opium had got him. 

The time, now, was twenty-three minutes past twelve. The 
next half hour, at most, would decide the question of whether he 
would, or would not, get up from his bed, and leave the room. 

In the breathless interest of watching him—in the unutterable 
triumph of seeing the first result of the experiment declare itself in 
the manner, and nearly at the time, which I had anticipated—I had 
utterly forgotten the two companions of my night vigil. Looking 
towards them now, I saw the Law (as represented by Mr. Bruff’s 
papers) lying unheeded on the floor. Mr. Bruff himself was looking 
eagerly through a crevice left in the imperfectly-drawn curtains of 
the bed. And Betteredge, oblivious of all respect for social distinc- 
tions, was peeping over Mr. Bruff’s shoulder. 

They both started back, on finding that I was looking at them, 
like two boys caught out by their schoolmaster in a fault. I signed 
to them to take off their boots quietly, as I was taking off mine. If 
Mr. Blake gave us the chance of following him, it was vitally neces- 
sary to follow him without noise. 

Ten minutes passed—and nothing happened. Then, he suddenly 
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threw the bed-clothes off him. He put one leg out of bed. He 
waited. 

‘‘T wish I had never taken it out of the bank,” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘ It was safe in the bank.”’ 

My heart throbbed fast ; the pulses at my temples beat furiously. 
The doubt about the safety of the Diamund was, once more, the 
dominant impression in his brain! On that one pivot, the whole 
success of the experiment turned. The prospect thus suddenly 
opened before me, was too much for my shattered nerves. I was 
obliged to look away from him—or I should have lost my self- 
control. 

There was another interval of silence. 

When I could trust myself to look back at him, he was out of 
his bed, standing erect at the side of it. The pupils of his eyes 
were now contracted ; his eyeballs gleamed in the light of the candle 
as he moved his head slowly to and fro. He was thinking; he was 
doubting—he spoke again. 

“How do I know?” he said. ‘The Indians may be hidden 
in the house ? ” 

He stopped, and walked slowly to the other end of the room. 
He turned—waited—came back to the bed. 

‘* It’s not even locked up,’’ he went on. ‘‘ It’s in the drawer of 
her cabinet. And the drawer doesn’t lock.” 

He sat down on the side of the bed. ‘* Anybody might take it,” 
he said. 

He rose again restlessly, and reiterated his first words. 

‘How do I know? The Indians may be hidden in the house.” 

He waited again. I drew back behind the half curtain of the 
bed. He looked about the room, with a vacant glitter in his eyes. 
It was a breathless moment. There was a pause of some sort. A 
pause in the action of the opium? a pause in the action of the 
brain? Who could tell? Everything depended, now, on what he 
did next. 

He laid himself down again on the bed ! 

A horrible doubt crossed my mind. Was it possible that the 
sedative action of the opium was making itself felt already? It was 
not in my experience that it shoulddothis. But what is experience, 
where opium is concerned? There are probably no two men in 
existence on whom the drug acts in exactly the same manner. Was 
some constitutional peculiarity in him, feeling the influence in some 
new way? Were we to fail, on the very brink of success ? 

No! He got up again abruptly. ‘‘ How the devil am I to 
sleep,” he said, ‘ with this on my mind ?” 
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He looked at the light, burning on the table at the head of his 
bed. After a moment, he took the candle in his hand. 

I blew out the second candle, burning behind the closed curtains. 
I drew back, with Mr. Bruff and Betteredge, into the farthest corne: 
by the bed. I signed to them to be silent, as if their lives had da- 
pended on it. 

We waited—seeing and hearing nothing. We waited, hidder 
from him by the curtains. 

The light which he was holding on the other side of us, moved 
suddenly. The next moment, he passed us, swift and noiseless, with 
the candle in his hand. 

He opened the bedroom door, and went out. 

We followed him along the corridor. We followed him down 
the stairs. We followed him along the second corridor. He never 
looked back ; he never hesitated. 

He opened the sitting-room door, and went in, leaving it open 
behind him. 

The door was hung (like all the other doors in the house) on 
large old-fashioned hinges. When it was opened, a crevice was 
opened between the door and the post. I signed to my two com- 
panions to look through this, so as to keep them from showing them- 
selves. I placed myself—outside the door also—on the opposite 
side. A recess in the wall was at my left hand, in which I could 
instantly hide myself, if he showed any signs of looking back into 
the corridor. 

He advanced to the middle of the room, with the candle still in 
his hand: he looked about him—but he never looked back. 

I saw the door of Miss Verinder’s bedroom, standing ajar. She 
had put out her light. She controlled herself nobly. The dim 
white outline of her summer dress was all that I could see. Nobody 
who had not known it beforehand, would have suspected that there 
was a living creature in the room. She kept back, in the dark: 
not a word, not a movement escaped her. 

It was now ten minutes past one. I heard, through the dead 
silence, the soft drip of the rain and the tremulous passage of the 
night air through the trees. 

After waiting irresolute, for a minute or more, in the middle of 
the room, he moved to the corner near the window, where the Indian 
cabinet stood. 

He put his candle on the top of the cabinet. He opened, and 
shut, one drawer after another, until he came to the drawer in which 
the mock Diamond was put. He looked into the drawer for a 
moment. Then, he took the mock Diamond out with his right 
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nand. With the other hand, he took the candle from the top of the 
cabinet. 

He walked back a few steps towards the middle of the room, and 
stood still again. 

Thus far, he had exactly repeated what he had done on the 
birthday night. Would his next proceeding be the same as the 
proceeding of last vear? Would he leave the room? Would he 
go back now, as I believed he had gone back then, to his bed- 
chamber? Would he show us what he had done with the Diamond, 
when he had returned to his own room ? 

His first action, when he moved once more, proved to be an 
action which he had not performed, when he was under the influence 
of the opium for the first time. He put the candle down on a table, 
and wandered on a little towards the farther end of the room. There 
was a sofa here. He leaned heavily on the back of it, with his left 
hand—then roused himself, and returned to the middle of the room. 
I could now see his eyes. ‘They were getting dull and heavy; the 
glitter in them was fast dying out. 

The suspense of the moment proved too much for Miss Verinder's 
self-control. She advanced a few steps—then stopped again. Mr. 
Bruff and Betteredge looked across the open doorway at me for the 
first time. The prevision of a coming disappointment was impressing 
itself on their minds as well as on mine. 

Still, so long as he stood where he was, there was hope. We 
waited, in unutterable expectation, to see what would happen next. 

The next event was decisive. He let the mock Diamond drop 
out of his hand. 

It fell on the floor, before the doorway—plainly visible to him, 
und to every one. He made no effort to pick it up: he looked down 
at it vacantly, and, as he looked, his head sank on his breast. He 
staggered—roused himself for an instant—walked back unsteadily 
to the sofa—and sat down onit. He made a last effort; he tried 
to rise, and sank back. His head fell on the sofa cushions. It was 
then twenty-five minutes past one o’clock. Before I had put my 
watch back in my pocket, he was asleep. 

It was all over now. ‘The sedative influence had got him; the 
experiment was at an end. 


I entered the room, telling Mr. Bruff and Betteredge that they 
might follow me. There was no fear of disturbing him. We were 
free to move and speak. 

‘‘ The first thing to settle,” I said, “is the question of what we 
are to du with him. He will probably sleep for the next six or seven 
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hours, at least. st is some distance to carry him back to his own 
room. When I was younger, I could have done it alone. But my 
health and strength are not what they were—I am afraid I must ask 
you to help me.” 

Before they could answer, Miss Verinder called to me softly. 
She met me at the door of her room, with a light shawl, and with 
the counterpane from her own bed. 

‘‘Do you mean to watch him, while he sleeps?” she asked. 

‘‘Yes. Iam not sure enough of the action of the opium, in his 
case, to be willing to leave him alone.” 

She handed me the shawl and the counterpane. 

‘Why should you disturb him?” she whispered. ‘ Make his 
bed on the sofa. I can shut my door, and keep in my room.” 

It was infinitely the simplest and the safest way of disposing of 
him for the night. I mentioned the suggestion to Mr. Bruff and 
Betteredge—who both approved of my adopting it. In five minutes, 
I had laid him comfortably on the sofa, and had covered him lightly 
with the counterpane and the shawl. Miss Verinder wished us good 
night, and closed the door. At my request, we three then drew 
round the table in the middle of the room, on which the candle was 
still burning, and on which writing materials were placed. 

‘* Before we separate,’’ I began, ‘‘I have » word to say about 
the experiment which has been tried to-night. Two distinct objects 
were to be gained by it. The first of these objects was to prove, that 
Mr. Blake entered this room, and took the Diamond, last year, 
acting unconsciously and irresponsibly, under the influence of opium. 
After what you have both seen, are you both satisfied, so far ?” 

They answered me in the affirmative, without a moments 
hesitation. 

‘‘The second object,” I went on, ‘‘ was to discover what he did 
with the Diamond, after he was seen by Miss Verinder to leave her 
sitting-room with the jewel in his hand, on the birthday night. The 
gaining of this object depended, of course, on his still continuing 
exactly to repeat his proceedings of last year. He has failed to do 
that; and the purpose of the experiment is defeated accordingly. 
I can’t assert that I am not disappointed at the result—but I can 
honestly say that I am not surprised by it. I told Mr. Blake from 
the first, that our complete success in this matter, depended on our 
completely reproducing in him the physical and moral conditions of 
last year—and I warned him that this was the next thing to a down- 
right impossibility. We have only partially reproduced the con- 
ditions, and the experiment has been only partially successful in 
consequence. It is also possible that I may have administered too 
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large a dose of laudanum. But I myself look upon the first reason 
that I have given, as the trae reason why we have to lament a failure, 
as well as to rejoice over a success.” 

After saying those words, I put the writing materials before 
Mr. Bruff, and asked him if he had any objection—before we 
separated for the night—to draw out, and sign, a plain statement of 
what he had seen. He at once took the pen, and produced the 
statement with the fluent readiness of a practised hand. 

‘‘T owe you this,” he said, signing the paper, ‘‘ as some atone- 
ment for what passed between us earlier in the evening. I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Jennings, for having doubted you. You have done 
Franklin Blake an inestimable service. In our legal phrase, you 
have proved your case.” 

Betteredge’s apology was characteristic of the man. 

‘‘Mr. Jennings,” he said, ‘‘ when you read Lobinson Crusoe 
again (which I strongly recommend you to do), you will find that 
he never scruples to acknowledge it, when he turns out to have been 
in the wrong. Please to consider me, sir, a5 doing what Robinson 
Crusoe did, on the present occasion.’’ With those words he signed 
the paper in his turn. 

Mr. Bruff took me aside, as we rose from the table. 

‘‘Qne word about the Diamond,” he said. ‘‘ Your theory is 
that Franklin Blake hid the Moonstone in his room. My theory 
is, that the Moonstone is in the possession of Mr. Luker’s bankers 
in London. We won't dispute which of us is right. We will only 
ask, which of us is in a position to put his theory to the test ? ” 

‘‘ The test, in my case,” I answered, ‘‘ has been tried to-night, 
and has failed.” 

‘The test, in my case,” rejoined Mr. Bruff, ‘‘is still in process 
of trial. For the last two days, I have had a watch set for Mr. Luker 
at the bank; and I shall cause that watch to be continued until the 
last day of the month. I know that he must take the Diamond 
himself out of his bankers’ hands—-and I am acting on the chance 
that the person who has pledged the Diamond may force him to do 
this, by redeeming the pledge. In that case, I may be able to lay 
my hand on the person. If I succeed, I clear up the mystery, 
exactly at the point where the mystery baffles us now! Do you 
admit that, so far?’ 

I admitted it readily. 

‘*T am going back to town by the morning train,” pursued the 
lawyer. ‘‘I may hear, when I return, that a discovery has been 
made—and it may be of the greatest importance that I should have 
Franklin Blake at hand to appeal to, if necessary. I intend to tell 
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him, as soon as he wakes, that he must return with me to London. 
After all that has happened, may I trust to your influence to 
hack me?” 

‘‘ Certainly !’’ I said. 

Mr. Bruff shook hands with me, and left the room. Betteredge 
followed him out. 


I went to the sofa to look at Mr. Blake. He had not moved 
since I had laid him down and made his bed—he lay locked in a 
deep and quiet sleep. 

While I was still looking at him, I heard the bedroom door 
softly opened. Once more, Miss Verinder appeared on the threshold, 
in her pretty summer dress. 

‘Do me a last favour,’ 
with you.” 

I hesitated—not in the interests of propriety; only in the 
interest of her night’s rest. She came close to me, and took my 
hand. 

‘‘T can’t sleep; I can’t even sit still, im my own room,” she 
said. ‘Oh, Mr. Jennings, if you were me, only think how you 
would long to sit and look at him. Say, yes! Do!” 

Is it necessary to mention that I gave way? Surely not! 

She drew a chair to the foot of the sofa. She looked at him, in 
a silent ecstasy of happiness, till the tears rose in her eyes. She 
dried her eyes, and said she would fetch her work. She fetched her 
work, and never did a single stitch of it. It lay in her lap—she was 
not even able to look away from him long enough to thread her 
needle. I thought of my own youth; I thought of the gentle eyes 
which had once looked love at me. In the heaviness of my heart, I 
turned to my Journal for relief, and wrote in 1t what is written here. 

So we kept our watch together in silence. One of us absorbed 
in his writing ; the other absorbed in her love. 

Hou: after hour, he lay in his deep sleep. The light of the new 
day grew and grew in the room, and still he never moved. 

Towards six o’clock, I felt the warning which told me that my 
pains were coming back. I was obliged to leave her alone with him 
for a little while. I said I would go up-stairs, and fetch another 
pillow for him out of his room. It was not a long attack, this 
time. In a little while, I was able to venture back, and let her see 
me again. 

I found her at the head of the sofa, when I returned. She was 
just touching his forehead with her lips. I shook my head as 
soberly as I could, and pointed to her chair. She looked back at me 


’ 


she whispered. ‘‘ Let me watch him 
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with a bright smile, and a charming colour in her face. “ You 
would have done it,” she whispered, ‘‘ in my place!’’ 


* * * ® * 

It 1s just eight o'clock. He is beginning to move for the first 
time. 

Miss Verinder is kneeling by the side of the sofa. She has so 
placed herself that when his eyes first open, they must open on 
her face. 

Shall I leave them together ? 

Yes ! 

* * % * * 

Eleven o’clock.—The house is empty again. They have arranged 
it among themselves; they have all gone to London by the ten 
o'clock train. My brief dream of happiness is over. I have awakened 
again to the realities of my friendless and lonely life. 

I dare not trust myself to write down the kind words that have 
been said to me—especially by Miss Verinder and Mr. Blake. 
Besides, it is needless. Those words will come back to me in my 
solitary hours, and will help me through what is left of the end of my 
life. Mr. Blake is to write, and tell me what happens in London. 
Miss Verinder is to return to Yorkshire in the autumn (for her 
marriage, no doubt); and I am to take a holiday, and be a guest in 
the house. Oh me, how I felt it, as the grateful happiness looked at 
me out of her eyes, and the warm pressure of her hand said, ‘‘ This 
is your doing!” 

My poor patients are waiting for me. Back again, this morning, 
to the old routine! Back again, to-night, to the dreadful alternative 
between the opium and the pain! 

God be praised for his mercy! I have scen a little sunshine—J 
have had a happy time. 
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AHitth Parvatibe. 


The Story resumed by FRankuin Buaxs. 





CHAPTER I. 


But few words are needed, on my part, to complete the narrative 
that has been presented in the Journal of Ezra Jennings. 

Of myself, I have only to say that I awoke on the morning of the 
twenty-sixth, perfectly ignorant of all that I had said and done under 
the influence of the opium—from the time when the drug first laid 
its hold on me, to the time when I opened my eyes, in Rachel’s 
sitting-room. 

Of what happened after my waking, I do not feel called upon to 
render an account in detail. Confining myself merely to results, I 
have to report that Rachel and I thoroughly understood cach other, 
before a single word of explanation had passed on either side. I 
decline to account, and Rachel declines to account, for the extra- 
ordinary rapidity of our reconciliation. Sir and Madam, look back 
at the time when you were passionately attached to each other—and 
you will know what happened, after Ezra Jennings had shut the door 
of the sitting-room, as well as I know it myself. 

I have, however, no objection to add, that we should have been 
certainly discovered by Mrs. Merridew, but for Rachel’s presence of 
mind. She heard the sound of the old lady’s dress in the corridor ; 
and instantly ran out to meet her. J heard Mrs. Merridew say, 
‘«¢ What is the matter ?”’ and I heard Rachel answer, ‘‘ The explo- 
sion! ’’? Mrs. Merridew instantly permitted herself to be taken by 
the arm, and led into the garden, out of the way of the impending 
shock. On her return to the house, she met me in the hall, and 
expressed herself as greatly struck by the vast improvement in 
Science, since the time when she was a girl at school. ‘ Explo- 
sions, Mr. Blake, are infinitely milder than they were. I assure you, 
I barely heard Mr. Jennings’s explosion from the garden. And no 
emell afterwards, that I can detect, now we have come back to the 
house! I must really apologise to your medical friend. It iv only 
due to him to say, that he has managed it beautifully!” 
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So, after vanquishing Betteredge and Mr. Bruff, Ezra Jennings 
vanquished Mrs. Merridew herself. There is a great deal of 
undeveloped liberal feeling in the world, after all! 

At breakfast, Mr. Bruff made no secret of his reasons for wishing 
that I should accompany him to London by the morning train. The 
watch kept at the bank, and the result which might yet come of it, 
appealed so irresistibly to Rachel's curiosity, that she at once 
decided (if Mrs. Merridew had no objection) on accompanying us 
back to town—so as to be within reach of the earliest news of our 
proceedings. 

Mrs. Merridew proved to be all pliability and indulgence, after 
the truly considerate manner in which the explosion had conducted 
itself; and Betteredge was accordingly informed that we were all 
four to travel back together by the morning train. I fully expected 
that he would have asked leave to accompany us. But Rachel had 
wisely provided her faithful old servant with an occupation that 
interested him. He was charged with completing the refurnishing 
of the house, and was too full of his domestic responsibilities to 
feel the ‘‘detective-fever’’ as he might have felt it under other 
circumstances. 

Our one subject of regret, in going to London, was the necessity 
of parting, more abruptly than we could have wished, with Ezra 
Jennings. It was impossible to persuade him to accompany us. I 
could only promise to write to him—and Rachel could only insist on 
his coming to see her when she returned to Yorkshire. There was 
every prospect of our meeting again in a few months—and yet thero 
was something very sad in seeing our best and dearest friend left 
standing alone on the platform, as the train moved out of the station. 

On our arrival in London, Mr. Bruff was accosted at the ter- 
minus by a small boy, dressed in a jacket and trousers of threadbare 
black cloth, and personally remarkable in virtue of the extraordinary 
prominence of his eyes. They projected so far, and thoy rolled 
about so loosely, that you wondered uneasily why they remained in 
their sockets. After listening to the boy, Mr. Bruff asked the ladies 
whether they would excuse our accompanying them back to Portland 
Place. I had barely time to promise Rachel that I would return, 
and tell her everything that had happened, before Mr. Bruff seized 
me by the arm, and hurried me into a cab. The boy with the ill- 
secured eyes, took his place on the box by the driver, and the driver 
was directed to go to Lombard Street. 

‘* News from the bank ?’’ I asked, as we started. 

‘‘News of Mr. Luker,” said Mr. Bruff. ‘‘An hour ago, he was 
‘seen to leave his house at Lambeth, in a cab, accompanied by two 
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men, who were recognised by my men as police officers in plain 
clothes. If Mr. Luker’s dread of the Indians is at the bottom of 
this precaution, the inference is plain enough. He is going to take 
the Diamond out of the bank.” 

‘‘ Aud we are going to the bank to see what comes of it?” 

‘‘Yes—or to hear what has come of it, if it is all over by this 
time. Did you notice my boy—on the box, there?” 

‘‘T noticed his eyes.” 

Mr. Bruff laughed. ‘‘ ‘They call the poor ttle wretch ‘ Goose- 
berry,’ at the office,’ he said. ‘‘I employ him to go on errands— 
and I only wish my clerks who have nick-named him, were as 
thoroughly to be depended on as he is. Gooseberry is one of the 
sharpest boys in London, Mr. Blake, in spite of his eyes.’’ 

It was twenty minutes to five, when we drew up before the bank 
in Lombard Street. Gooseberry looked longingly at his master, as 
he opened the cab door. 

‘Do you want to come in too?” asked Mr. Bruff kindly. 
‘¢ Como in then, and keep at my heels till further orders. He’s as 
quick as lightning,” pursued Mr. Bruff, addressing me in a whisper. 
‘‘Two words will do with Gooseberry, where twenty would be wanted 
with another boy.” 

We entered the bank. The outer office—with the long counter, 
behind which the cashiers sat—was crowded with people; all waiting 
their turn to take money out, or to pay money in, before the bank 
closed at five o'clock. 

Two men among the crowd approached Mr. Bruff, as soon as he 
showed himself. 

‘¢ Well,’ asked the lawyer. ‘‘ Have you seen him?” 

‘‘He passed us here half an hour since, sir, and went on into 
the inner office.” 

‘‘ Has he not come out again yet ?”’ 

‘No, sir.” 

Mr. Bruff turned to me. ‘‘ Let us wait,” he said. 

I looked round among the people about me for the three Indians. 
Not a sign of them was to be seen anywhere. The only person 
present with a noticeably dark complexion was a tall man in a pilot 
coat, and a round hat, who looked like a sailor. Could this be one 
of them in disguise? Impossibls! The man was taller than any 
of the Indians; and his face, where it was not hidden by a bushy 
black beard, was twice the breadth of any of their faces at least. 

‘‘ They must have their spy somewhere,” said Mr. Bruff, looking 
at the dark sailor in his turn. ‘‘ And he may be the man.” 

Before he could say more, his coat-tail was respectfully pulled 
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by his attendant sprite with the gooseberry eyes. Mr. Bruff looked 
where the boy was looking. ‘‘ Hush!” he said. ‘‘ Here is Mr. 
Luker!”’ 

The money-lender came out from the inner regions of the bank, 
followed by his two guardian policemen in plain clothes. 

‘“‘ Keep your eye on him,” whispered Mr. Bruff. ‘If he passes 
the Diamond to anybody, he will pass it here.” 

Without noticing either of us, Mr. Luker slowly made his way 
to the door—now in the thickest, now in the thinnest part of the 
crowd. I distinctly saw his hand move, as he passed a short, stout 
man, respectably dressed in a suit of sober grey. The man started 
a little, and looked after him. Mr. Luker moved on slowly through 
the crowd. At the door, his guard placed themselves on either side 
of him. They were all three followed by one of Mr. Bruff’s men— 
and I saw them no more. 

I looked round at the lawyer, and then looked significantly 
towards the man in the suit of sober grey. ‘‘ Yes!’ whispered Mr. 
Bruff, ‘‘I saw it too!’’ He turned about, in search of his second 
nan. ‘The second man was nowhere to be seen. He looked behind 
him for his attendant sprite. Gooseberry had disappeared. 

‘*‘ What the devil does it mean ?’’ said Mr. Bruff angrily. ‘‘ They 
have both left us at the very time when we want them most.”’ 

It came to the turn of the man in the grey suit to transact his 
business at the counter. He paid in a cheque—received a receipt 
for it—and turned to go out. 

‘‘ What is to be done ?”’ asked Mr. Bruff. ‘‘ We can’t degrade 
ourselves by following him.” 

“Tecan!” I said. ‘I wouldn’t lose sight of that man for ten 
thousand pounds !”’ 

‘‘In that case,’’ rejoined Mr. Bruff, ‘‘I wouldn’t lose sight of 
you, for twice the money. A nice occupation for a man in my 
position,’ he muttered to himself, as we followed the stranger out of 
the bank. ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake don’t mention it. I should be 
ruined if it was known.” 

The man in the grey suit got into an omnibus, going westward. 
We got in after him. There were latent reserves of youth still left 
in Mr. Bruff. I assert it positively—when he took his seat in the 
omnibus, he blushed ! 

The man with the grey suit stopped the omnibus, and got out in 
Oxford Street. We followed him again. He went into a chemist’s 
shop. 

Ar. Bruff started. ‘‘My chemist!” he exclaimed. ‘‘} am 
afraid we have made a mistake.” 
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We entered the shop. Mr. Braff and the proprietor exchanged 
a few words in private. The lawyer joined me again, with a very 
crestfallen face. 

‘‘Tt’s greatly to our credit,’ he said, as he took my arm, and 
led me out—“‘ that’s one comfort !”’ 

‘* What is to our credit?” I asked. 

‘* Mr. Blake! you and I are the two worst amateur detectives 
that ever tried their hands at the trade. The man in the grey suit 
has been thirty years in the chemist’s service. He was sent to the 
bank to pay money to his master’s account—and he knows no more 
of the Moonstone than the babe unborn.”’ 

I asked what was to be done next. 

‘“Come back to my office,” said Mr. Bruff. ‘‘ Gooseberry, and 
my second man, have evidently followed somebody else. Let us 
hope that they had their eyes about them at any rate!” 

When we reached Gray’s Inn Square, the second man had 
arrived there before us. He had been waiting for more than a 
quarter of an hour. 

‘Well!’ asked Mr. Bruff. ‘‘ What’s your news ?”’ 

‘‘T am sorry to say, sir,”’ replied the man, ‘‘ that I have made 
a mistake. I could have taken my oath that I saw Mr. Luker pass 
something to an elderly gentleman, in a light-coloured paletot.* The 
elderly gentleman turns out, sir, to be a most respectable master 
ironmonger in Eastcheap.”’ 

‘* Where is Gooseberry ?” asked Mr. Bruff resignedly. 

The man stared. ‘‘I don’t know, sir. I have seen nothing of 
him sinco I left the bank.” 

Mr. Bruff dismissed the man. ‘‘One of two things,” he said 
tome. ‘ Hither Gooseberry has run away, or he is hunting on his 
own account. What do you say to dining here, on the chance that 
the boy may come back in an hour or two? I have got some good 
wine in the cellar, and we can get a chop from the coffee-house.” 

We dined at Mr. Bruff’s chambers. Before the cloth was re- 
moved, ‘‘a person” was announced as wanting to speak to the 
lawyer. Was the person, Gooseberry? No: only the man who 
had been employed to follow: Mr. Luker when he left the bank. 

The report, in this case, presented no feature of the slightest 
interest. Mr. Luker had gone back to his own house, and had 
there dismissed his guard. He had not gone out again afterwards. 
Towards dusk, the shutters had been put up, and the doors had 
been bolted. The street before the house, and the alley behind 
the house, had been carefully watched. No signs of the Indians had 
been visible. No person whatever had been seen loitering about 
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the premises. Having stated these facts, the man waited to know 
whether there were any further orders. Mr. Bruff dismissed him 
for the night. 

‘‘Do you think Mr. Luker has taken the Moonstone home with 
him?” I asked. 

‘‘Not he,” said Mr. Bruff. ‘‘He would never have dismissed 
his two policemen, if he had run the risk of keeping the Diamond 
in his own house again.”’ 

We waited another half-hour for the boy, and waited in vain. 
It was then time for Mr. Bruff to go to Hampstead, and for me 
to return to Rachel in Portland Place. I left my card, in charge 
of the porter at the chambers, with a line written on it to say that 
I should be at my lodgings at half past ten, that night. The card 
was to be given to the boy, if the boy came back. 

Some men have a knack of keeping appointments; and other 
men have a knack of missing them. I am one of the other men. 
Add to this, that I passed the evening at Portland Place, on the 
same seat with Rachel, in a room forty feet long, with Mrs. Merri- 
dew at the further end of it. Does anybody wonder that I got 
home at half past twelve instead of half past ten? How thoroughly 
heartless that person must be! And how earnestly I hope I may 
never make that person’s acquaintance ! 

My servant handed me a morsel of paper when he let me in. 

I read, in a neat legal handwriting, these words :—‘‘If you 
please, sir, I am getting sleepy. I will come back to-morrow morn- 
ing, between nine and ten.’ Inquiry proved that a boy, with very 
extraordinary-looking eyes, had called, had presented my card and 
message, had waited an hour, had done nothing but fall asleep and 
wake up again, had written a line for me, and had gone home—after 
gravely informing the servant that ‘‘he was fit for nothing unless 
he got his night’s rest.” 

At nine, the next morning, I was ready for my visitor. At half 
past nine, I heard steps outside my door. ‘‘ Come in, Gooseberry !”’ 
T called out. ‘‘ Thank you, sir,” answered a grave and melancholy 
voice. The door opened. I started to my feet, and confronted— 
Sergeant Cuff! 

‘‘T thought I would look in here, Mr. Blake, on the chance of 
your being in town, before I wrote to Yorkshire,’ said the Sergeant. 

He was as dreary and as lean as ever. His eyes had not lost 
their old trick (so subtly noticed in Betteredge’s Varrative) of ‘‘ look- 
ing as if they expected something more from you than you were 
aware of yourself.” But, so far as dress can alter a man, the great 
Cuff was changed beyond all recognition. He wore a broad-brimmed 
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white hat, a light shooting jacket, white trousers, and drab gaiters, 
He carried a stout oak stick. His whole aim and object seemed to 
be, to look as if he had lived in the country all his life. When I 
complimented him on his Metamorphosis, he declined to take it as a 
joke. He complained, quite gravely, of the noises and the smells 
of London. I declare I am far from sure that he did not speak 
with a slightly rustic accent! I offered him breakfast. The inno- 
cent countryman was quite shocked. His breakfast hour was half 
past six—and he went to bed with the cocks and hens! 

‘‘T only got back from Ireland last night,” said the Sergeant, 
coming round to the practical object of his visit, in his own impene- 
trable manner. ‘‘ Before I went to bed, I read your letter, telling 
me what has happened since my inquiry after the Diamond was 
suspended last year. There’s only one thing to be said about the 
matter, on my side. I completely mistook my case. How any man 
living was to have seen things in their true light, in such a situation 
as mine was at the time, I don’t profess to know. But that doesn’t 
alter the facts as they stand. I own that I made a mess of it. Not 
the first mess, Mr. Blake, which has distinguished my profes- 
sional career! It’s only in books that the officers of the detective 
force are superior to the weakness of making a mistake.” 

‘‘ You have come in the nick of time to recover your reputation,” 
I said. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, Mr. Blake,” rejoined the Sergeant. ‘‘ Now 
I have retired from business, I don’t care a straw about my reputa- 
tion. I have done with my reputation, thank God! I am here, sir, 
in grateful remembrance of the late Lady Verinder’s liberality to me. 
I will go back to my old work—if you want me, and if you will trust 
me—on that consideration, and on no other. Not a farthing of 
money is to pass, if you please, from you to me. This is on honour. 
Now tell me, Mr. Blake, how the case stands since you wrote to me 
Jast.”” 

I told him of the experiment with the opium, and of what had 
occurred afterwards at the bank in Lombard Street. He was greatly 
struck by the experiment—it was something entirely new in his 
experience. And he was particularly interested in the theory of 
Ezra Jennings, relating to what I had done with the Diamond, after 
I had left Rachel’s sitting-room, on the birthday night. 

‘‘T don’t hold with Mr. Jennings that you hid the Moonstone, 
said Sergeant Cuff. ‘‘ But I agree with him, that you must certainly 
have taken it back to your own room.”’ 

‘‘ Well?” Tasked. ‘‘ And what happened then?” 

‘¢ Have you no suspicion yourself of what happened, sir?” 
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None whatever.” 

‘‘Has Mr. Bruff no suspicion ?” 

‘No more than I have.” 

Sergeant Cuff rose, and went to my writing-table. He came 
back with a sealed envelope. It was marked ‘‘ Private; ” it was 
addressed to me; and it had the Sergeant’s signature in the corner. 

‘‘T suspected the wrong person, last year,’’ he said: ‘‘and I 
may be suspecting the wrong person now. Wait to open the enve- 
lope, Mr. Blake, till you have got at the truth. And then compare 
the name of the guilty person, with the name that I have written in 
that sealed letter.” 

I put the letter into my pocket—and then asked for the Sergeant's 
opinion of the measures which we had taken at the bank. 

‘‘ Very well intended sir,” he answered, ‘‘ and quite the right 
thing to do. But there was another person who ought to have been 
looked after besides Mr. Luker.”’ 

‘‘ The person named in the letter you have just given to me?” 

‘‘'Yes, Mr. Blake, the person named in the letter. It can’t 
be helped now. I shall have something to propose to you and 
Mr. Bruff, sir, when the time comes. Let’s wait, first, and see if 
the boy has anything to tell us that is worth hearing.” 

It was close on ten o'clock, and the boy had not made his 
appearance. Sergeant Cuff talked of other matters. He asked 
after his old friend Betteredge, and his old enemy the gardener. In 
a minute more, he would no doubt have got from this, to the subject 
of his favourite roses, if my servant had not interrupted us by 
announcing that the boy was below. 

On being brought into the room, Gooseberry stopped at the 
threshold of the door, and looked distrustfully at the stranger who 
was In my company. I told the boy to come to me. 

‘‘'You may speak before this gentleman,” I said. ‘‘ He is here 
to assist me; and he knows all that has happened. Sergeant Cuff,’’ 
I added, ‘ this is the boy from Mr. Bruff’s office.” 

In our modern system of civilisation, celebrity (no matter of 
what kind) is the lever that will move anything. The fame of the 
great Cuff had even reached the ears of the small Gooseberry. The 
boy’s ill-fixed eyes rolled, when I mentioned the illustrious name, 
till I thought they really must have dropped on the carpet. 

‘*Come here, my lad,” said the Sergeant, ‘‘ and let’s hear what 
you have got to tell us.”’ 

_ The notice of the great man—the hero of many a famous story 
in every lawyer’s office in London—appeared to fascinate the boy. 
He placed himself in front of Sergeant Cuff, and put his hands 
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behind him, after the approved fashion of a neophyte who is examined 
in his catechism. 

‘‘ What is your name?” said the Sergeant, beginning with the 
first question in the catechism. 

‘Octavius Guy,” answered the boy. ‘‘ They call me Gooseberry 
at the office because of my eyes.”’ 

‘‘ Octavius Guy, otherwise Gooseberry,’’ pursued the Sergeant, 
with the utmost gravity, ‘‘ you were missed at the bank yesterday 
What were you about ?”’ 

‘* Tf you please, sir, I was following a man.”’ 

‘Who was he ?”’ 

‘¢ A tall man, sir, with a big black beard, dressed like a gailor.” 

‘I remember the man!” I broke in. ‘Mr. Bruff and I 
thought he was a spy, employed by the Indians.” 

Sergeant Cuff did not appear to be much impressed by what 
Mr. Bruff and I had thought. He went on catechising Gooseberry. 

‘Well ?”’ he said—‘ and why did you follow the sailor ?”’ 

‘‘Tf you please, sir, Mr. Bruff wanted to know whether Mr. 
Luker passed anything to anybody on his way out of the bank. I 
saw Mr. Luker pass something to the sailor with the black beard.” 

‘“ Why didn’t you tell Mr. Bruff what you saw ?”’ 

‘‘T hadn’t time to tell anybody, sir, the sailor went out in such 
a hurry.” 

‘¢ And you ran out after him—eh ?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ Gooseberry,’ said the Sergeant, patting his head, ‘‘ you have 
got something in that small skull of yours—and it isn’t cotton-wool. 
I am greatly pleased with you, so far.” 

The boy blushed with pleasure. Sergeant Cuff went on. 

‘‘ Well ? and what did the sailor do, when he got into the street?” 

‘* He called a cab, sir.”’ 

‘* And what did you do?” 

‘* Held on behind, and run after it.” 

Before the Sergeant could put his next question, another visitor 
was announced—the head clerk from Mr. Bruff’s office. 

Feeling the importance of not interrupting Sergeant Cuff’s 
examination of the boy, I received the clerk in another room. He 
came with bad news of his employer. The agitation and excitement 
of the last two days had proved too much for Mr. Bruff. He had 
awoke that morning with an attack of gout; he was confined to his 
room at Hampstead; and, in the present critical condition of our 
affairs, he was very uneasy at being compelled to leave me without 
the advice and assistance of an experienced person. The chief 
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elork had received orders to hold himself at my disposal, and was 
willing to do his best to replace Mr. Bruff. 

I wrete at once to quiet the old gentleman’s mind, by telling 
him of Sergeant Cuff’s visit: adding that Gooseberry was at that 
moment under examination; and promising to inform Mr. Bruff, 
either personally or by letter, of whatever might occur later in the 
day. Having despatched the clerk to Hampstead with my note, 
I returned to the room which I had left, and found Sergeant Cuff 
at the fireplace, in the act of ringing the bell. 

‘¢T beg your pardon, Mr. Blake,” said the Sergeant. ‘I was 
just going to send word by your servant that I wanted to speak to 
you. There isn’t a doubt on my mind that this boy—this most 
meritorious boy,” added the Sergeant, patting Gooseberry on the 
head, ‘‘ has followed the right man. Precious time has been lost, 
sir, through your unfortunately not being at home at half past ten 
last night. The only thing to do, now, is to send for a cab 
immediately.”’ 

In five minutes more, Sergeant Cuff and I (with Gooseberry on 
the box to guide the driver) were on our way eastward, towards 
the City. 

‘‘One of these days,” said the Sergeant, pointing through the 
front window of the cab, ‘“‘ that boy will do great things in my late 
profession. He is the brightest and cleverest little chap I have met 
with, for many a long year past. You shall hear the substance, 
Mr. Blake, of what he told me while you were out of the room. 
You were present, I think, when he mentioned that he held on 
behind the cab, and ran after it ?” 

“«'Yes.”’ 

‘¢ Well, sir, the cab went from Lombard Street to the Tower 
Wharf. The sailor with the black beard got out, and spoke to the 
steward of the Rotterdam steamboat, which was to start next 
morning. He asked if he could be allowed to go on board at once, 
and sleep in his berth over-night. The steward said, No. The 
cabins, and berths, and bedding were all to have a thorough cleaning 
that evening, and no passenger could be allowed to come on board, 
before the morning. ‘The sailor turned round, and left the wharf. 
When he got into the street again, the boy noticed for the first time, 
a man dressed like a respectable mechanic, walking on the opposite 
side of the road, and apparently keeping the sailor in view. The 
sailor stopped at an eating-house in the neighbourhood, and went 
in. The boy—not being able to make up his mind, at the moment 
—hung about among some other boys, staring at the good things 
in the eating-house window. He noticed the mechanic waiting, sa 
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he himself was waiting—but still on the opposite side of the street, 
After a minute, a cab came by slowly, and stopped where the 
mechanic was standing. The boy could only see plainly one person 
in the cab, who leaned forward at the window to speak to the 
mechanic. He described that person, Mr. Blake, without any 
prompting from me, as having a dark face, like the face of an Indian.” 

It was plain, by this time, that Mr. Bruff and I had made 
another mistake. The sailor with the black beard was clearly not a 
spy in the service of the Indian conspiracy. Was he, by any possi- 
bility, the man who had got the Diamond ? 

‘* After a little,” pursued the Sergeant, ‘‘the cab moved on 
slowly down the street. The mechanic crossed the road, and went 
Into the eating-house. The boy waited outside till he was hungry 
and tired—and then went into the eating-house, in his turn. He 
had a shilling in his pocket; and he dined sumptuously, he teils me, 
on a black-pudding, an eel-pie, and a bottle of ginger-beer. What 
can a boy not digest? The substance in question has never been 
found yet.’’ 

‘¢ What did he see in the eating-house ?”” I asked. 

‘Well, Mr. Blake, he saw the sailor reading the newspaper at 
one table, and the mechanic reading the newspaper at another. It 
was dusk before the sailor got up, and left the place. He looked 
about him suspiciously when he got out into the street. The boy— 
being a boy—passed unnoticed. The mechanic had not come out 
yet. The sailor walked on, looking about him, and apparently not 
very certain of where he was going next. The mechanic appeared 
once more, on the opposite side of the road. The sailor went on, 
till he got to Store Lane, leading into Lower Thames Street. There 
he stopped before a public-house, under the sign of ‘The Wheel of 
Fortune,’ and, after examining the place outside, went in. Goose- 
berry went in too. There were a great many people, mostly of the 
decent sort, at the bar. ‘The Wheel of Fortune’ is a very respect- 
able house, Mr. Blake; famous for its porter and pork-pies.’’ 

The Sergeant's digressions irritated me. He saw it; and confined 
himself more strictly to Gooseberry’s evidence when he went on. 

‘¢The sailor,’ he resumed, “‘ asked if he could have a bed. The 
landlord said ‘No; they were full.’ The barmaid corrected him, 
and said ‘Number Ten was ompty.’ A waiter was sent for to show 
the sailor to Number Ten. Just before that, Gooseberry had noticed 
the mechanic among the people at the bar. Before the waiter had 
answered the call, the mechanic had vanished. The sailor wae 
taken off to his room. Not knowing what to do next, Gooseberry 
had the wisdom to wait and see if anything happened. Something 
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did happen. The landlord was called for. Angry voices were 
heard up-stairs. The mechanic suddenly made his appearance again, 
collared by the landlord, and exhibiting, to Gooseberry’s great 
surprise, all the signs and tokens of being drunk. The landlord 
thrust him out at the door, and threatened him with the police if he 
came back. [rom the altercation between them, while this was 
going on, it appeared that the man had been discovered in Number 
Ten, and had declared with drunken obstinacy, that he had taken 
the room. Gooseberry was so struck by this sudden intoxication of 
a previously sober person, that he couldn't resist running out after 
the mechanic into the street. As long as he was in sight of the 
public-house, the man reeled about in the most disgraceful manner. 
The moment he turned the corner of the street, he recovered his 
balance instantly, and became as sober a member of society as you 
could wish to see. Gooseberry went back to ‘ The Wheel of Fortune,’ 
in a very bewildered state of mind. He waited about again, on the 
chance of something happening. Nothing happened; and nothing 
more was to be heard, or seen, of the sailor. Gooseberry decided 
on going back to the office. Just as he came to this conclusion, who 
should appear, on the opposite side of the street as usual, but the 
mechanic again! He looked up at one particular window at the top 
of the public-house, which was the only one that had a light in it. 
The light seemed to relieve his mind. He left the place directly. 
The boy made his way back to Gray’s Inn—got your card and 
message—called—and failed to find you. There you have the state 
of the case, Mr. Blake, as it stands at the present time.”’ 

‘‘ What is your own opinion of the case, Sergeant ?” 

‘TI think it’s serious, sir. Judging by what the boy saw, the 
Indians are in it, to begin with.” 

‘““Yes. And the sailor is evidently the person to whom Mr. 
Luker passed the Diamond. It seems odd that Mr. Bruff, and I, 
and the man in Mr. Bruff’s employment, should all have been mis- 
taken about who the person was.” 

‘Not at all, Mr. Blake. Considering the risk that person ran, 
it’s likely enough that Mr. Luker purposely misled you, by previous 
arrangement between them.”’ 

‘‘Do you understand the proceedings at the public-house? ”’ I 
asked. ‘‘ The man dressed like a mechanic, was acting of course in 
the employment of the Indians. But I am as much puzzled to 
account for his sudden assumption of drunkenness as Gooseberry 
himself,”’ 

“IT think J can give a guess at what it means, sir,” said the 
Sergeant. “Ifyou will reflect, you will see that the man must have 
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had somo pretty strict instructions from the Indians. They were 
far too noticeable themselves to risk being seen at the bank, or in 
the public-house—they were obliged to trust everything to their 
deputy. Very good. Their deputy hears a certain number named. 
in the public-house, as the number of the room which the gailor is 
to have for the night—that being also the room (unless cur notion ig 
all wrong) which the Diamond is to have for the night, too. Under 
those circumstances, the Indians, you may rely on it, would insist 
on having a description of the room—of its position in the house, of 
its capability of being approached from the outside, and so on. 
What was the man to do, with such orders as these? Just what he 
did! He ran up-stairs to get a look at the room, before the sailor 
was taken into it. He was found there, making his observations— 
and he shammed drunk, as the easiest way of getting out of the 
difficulty. That’s howI read the riddle. After he was turned out 
of the public-house, he probably went with his report to the place 
where his employers were waiting for him. And his employers, no 
doubt, sent him back to make sure that the sailor was really settled 
at the public-house till the next morning. As for what happened at 
‘The Wheel of Fortune,’ after the boy left—we ought to have dis- 
covered that last night. It’s eleven in the morning, now. We must 
hope for the best, and find out what we can.” 

In a quarter of an hour more, the cab stopped in Shore Lane, 
and Gooseberry opened the door for us to get out. 

‘‘ All right ?’’ asked the Sergeant. 

‘* All right,” answered the boy. 

The moment we entered ‘‘ The Wheel of Fortune,” it was plain 
even to my inexperienced eyes that there was something wrong in 
the house. 

The only person behind the counter at which the liquors were 
served, was a bewildered servant girl, perfectly ignorant of the 
business. One or two customers, waiting for their morning drink, 
vere tapping impatiently on the counter with their money. The 
barmaid appeaied from the inner regions of the parlour, excited and 
pre-occupied. She answered Sergeant Cuff’s inquiry for the land- 
lord, by telling him sharply that her master was up-stairs, and was 
not to be bothered by anybody. 

‘¢Come along with me, sir,” said Sergeant Cuff, coolly leading 
the way up-stairs, and beckoning to the boy to follow him. 

The barmaid called to her master, and warned him that strangers 
were intruding themselves into the house. On the first floor we 
were encountered by the landlord, hurrying down, in a highly irritated 
state, to see what was the matter 
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‘‘ Who the devil are you? and what do you want here?” he 
asked. 

‘‘ Keep your temper,’’ said the Sergeant, quietly. ‘‘ I'll tell you 
who I am to begin with. I am Sergeant Cuff.” 

The illustrious name instantly produced its effect. The angry 
Jandlord threw open the door of a sitting-room, and asked the Ser- 
geant's pardon. 

‘‘] am annoyed and out of sorts, sir—that’s the truth,’’ he said. 
«¢ Something unpleasant has happened in the house this morning. 
A man in my way of business has a deal to upset his temper, Ser- 
geant Cuff.” 

‘¢ Not a doubt of it,”’ said the Sergeant. ‘‘ I'll come at once, if 
you will allow me, to what brings us here. This gentleman and I 
want to trouble you with a few inquiries, on a matter of some interest 
to both of us.” 

‘* Relating to what, sir ?”’ asked the landlord. 

‘¢ Relating to a dark man, dressed like a sailor, who slept here 
last night.” 

‘‘ Good God! that’s the man who is upsetting the whole house 
at this moment!” exclaimed the landlord. ‘* Do you, or does this 
gentleman know anything about him ?”’ 

‘* We can’t be certain till we see him,” answered the Sergeant. 

‘‘ See him ?” echoed the landlord. ‘‘ That’s the one thing that 
nobody has been able to do since seven o'clock this morning. That 
was the time when he left word, last night, that he was to be called. 
He was called—and there was no getting an answer from him, and 
no opening his door to see what was the matter. They tried again 
at eight, and they tried again at nine. No use! There was the 
door still locked—and not a sound to be heard in theroom! Ihave 
been out this morning—and I only got back a quarter of an hour 
ago. I have hammered at the door myself—and all to no purpose. 
The potboy has gone to fetch a carpenter. If you can wait a few 
minutes, gentlemen, we will have the door opened, and see what it 
Ineans.” 

‘© Was the man drunk last night ?” asked Sergeant Cuff. 

‘¢ Perfectly sober, sir—or I would never have let him sleep in 
my house.”’ 

‘‘ Did he pay for his bed beforehand ?”” 

‘© No.” 

: ‘* Could he leave the room in any way, without going out by the 
oor?” 

“ The room is a garret,’’ said the landlord. ‘ But there’s a 
trap-door in the ceiling, leading out on to the roof—and a little 
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lower down the street, there’s an empty house under repair. Do 
you think, Sergeant, the blackguard has got off in that way, without 
paying ?”’ 

‘‘ A sailor,” said Sergeant Cuff, ‘‘ might have done it—early in 
the morning, before the street was astir. He would be used to 
climbing, and his head wouldn’t fail him on the roofs of the houses.”’ 

As he spoke, the arrival of the carpenter was announced. We 
all went up-stairs, at once, to the top story. I noticed that the Ser- 
geant was unusually grave, even for him. It also struck me as odd 
that he told the boy (after having previously encouraged him to 
follow us), to wait in the room below till we came down again. 

The carpenter’s hammer and chisel disposed of the resistance of 
the door in a few minutes. But some article of furniture had been 
placed against it inside, as a barricade. By pushing at the door, we 
thrust this obstacle aside, and so got admission to the room. The 
landlord entered first; the Sergeant second; and I third. The 
other persons present followed us. 

We all looked towards the bed, and all started. 

The man had not left the room. He lay, dressed, on the bed— 
with a white pillow over his face, which completely hid it from view.' 

‘* What does that mean ?”’ said the landlord pointing to the pillow. 

Sergeant Cuff led the way to the bed, without answering, and 
removed the pillow. 

The man’s swarthy face was placid and still; his black hair and 
beard were slightly, very slightly, discomposed. His eyes stared 
wide-open, glassy and vacant, at the ceiling. The filmy look and 
the fixed expression of them horrified me. I turned away, and 
went to the open window. The rest of them remained, where Ser- 
geant Cuff remained, at the bed. 

‘* He’s in a fit!’ I heard the landlord say. 

‘‘ He’s dead,” the Sergeant answered. ‘‘ Send for the nearest 
doctor, and send for the police.”’ 

The waiter was despatched on both errands. Some strange fas- 
cination seemed to hold Sergeant Cuff to the bed. Some strange 
curiosity seemed to keep the rest of them waiting, to see what the 
Sergeant would do next. 

I turned again to the window. The moment afterwards, I felt a 
soft pull at my coat-tails, and a small voice whispered, ‘‘ Look 
here, sir !”’ 

Gooseberry had followed us into the room. His loose eyes 
rolled frightfully—not in terror, but in exultation. He had made 
a detective-discovery on his own account. ‘‘ Look here, sir,’’ he 
repeated—and led me to a table in the corner of the room. 
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On the table stood a little wooden box, open, and empty. On 
one side of the box lay some jewellers’ cotton. On the other sido, 
was a torn sheet of white paper, with a seal on it, partly destroyed, 
and with an inscription in writing, which was still perfectly legible. 
The inscription was in these words: 

‘‘ Deposited with Messrs. Bushe, Lysaught, and Bushe, by 
Mr. Septimus Luker, of Middlesex Place, Lambeth, a small wooden 
box, sealed up in this envelope, and containing a valuable of great 
price. The box, when claimed, to be only given up by Messrs. 
Bushe and Co. on the personal application of Mr. Luker.”’ 

Those lines removed all further doubt, on one point at least. 
The sailor had been in possession of the Moonstone, when he had 
left the bank on the previous day. 

I felt another pull at my coat-tails. Gooseberry had not done 
with me yet. 

‘‘ Robbery !”’ whispered the boy, pointing, in high delight, te 
the empty box. 

‘* You were told to wait down-stairs,” I said. ‘‘Go away!” 

‘‘ And Murder!” added Gooseberry, pointing, with a keener 
relish still, to the man on the bed. 

There was something so hideous in the boy’s enjoyment of the 
horror of the scene, that I took him by the two shoulders and put 
him out of the room. 

At the moment when I crossed the threshold of the door, I heard 
Sergeant Cuff’s voice, asking where I was. He met me, as I returned 
into the room, and forced me to go back with him to the bedside. 

‘‘ Mr. Blake!’ he said. ‘‘ Look at the man’s face. It is a 
face disguised—and here’s a proof of it!” 

He traced with his finger a thin line of livid white, running 
backward from the dead man’s forehead, between the swarthy com- 
plexion, and the slightly-disturbed black hair. ‘‘ Let's see what is 
under this,” said the Sergeant, suddenly seizing the black hair, with 
a firm grip of his hand. 

My nerves were not strong enough to bear it. I turned away 
again from the bed. 

The first sight that met my eyes, at the other end of the room, was 
the irrepressible Gooseberry, perched on a chair, and looking with 
breathless interest, over the heads of his elders, at the Sergeant's 
proceedings. 

‘‘He’s pulling off his wig!” whispered Gooseberry, compassionating 
my position, as the only person in the room who could see nothing. 

There was a pause—and then a cry of astonishment among the 
people round the bed. 
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¢¢ He’s pulled off his beard!” cried Gooseberry. 

There was another pause—Sergeant Cuff asked for something. 
The landlord went to the washhand-stand, and returned to the bed 
with a basin of water and a towel. 

Gooseberry danced with excitement on the chair. ‘Come up 
here, along with me, sir! He’s washing off his complexion now! ” 

The Sergeant suddenly burst his way through the people about 
him, and came, with horror in his face, straight to the place where I 
was standing. 

‘‘Come back to the bed, sir!” he began. He looked at me 
closer, and checked himself. ‘‘No!” he resumed. ‘‘ Open the 
sealed letter first—the letter I gave you this morning.”’ 

I opened the letter. 

‘¢ Read the name, Mr. Blake, that I have written inside.” 

I read the name that he had written. It was—Godfrey Ablewhite. 

‘‘Now,” said the Sergeant, ‘‘ come with me, and look at the man 
on the bed.”’ 

I went with him, and looked at the man on the bed. 

GoDFREY ABLEWHITE |! 


Sixth Marratibe. 


Contributed by SERGEANT CUFF. 


Dorxinc, Surrey, July 80th, 1849. To Franklin Blake, Esq. 
Sir,—I beg to apologise for the delay that has occurred in the pro- 
duction of the Report, with which I engaged to furnish you. I have 
waited to make it a complete Report; and I have been met, here 
and there, by obstacles which it was only possible to remove by some 
little expenditure of patience and time. 

The object which I proposed to myself has now, I hope, been 
attained. You will find, in these pages, answers to the greater part 
—if not all—of the questions, concerning the late Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite, which occurred to your mind when I last had the honour 
of seeing you. 

I propose to tell you—in the first place—what is known of the 
manner in which your cousin met his death ; appending to the state- 
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ment such inferences and conclusions as we are justified (according 
to my opinion) in drawing from the facts. 

I shall then endeavour—in the second place—to put you in pos- 
session of such discoveries as I have made, respecting the proceedings 
of Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite, before, during, and after the time, when 
you and he met as guests at the late Lady Verinder’s country-house. 


II. 


As to your cousin's death, then, first. 

It appears to me to be established, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
that he was killed (while he was asleep, or immediately on his waking) 
by being smothered with a pillow from his bed—that the persons 
guilty of murdering him are the three Indians—and that the object 
contemplated (and achieved) by the crime, was to obtain possession 
of the diamond, called The Moonstone. 

The facts from which this conclusion is drawn, are derived partly 
from an examination of the room at the tavern; and partly from the 
evidence obtained at the Coroner’s Inquest. 

On forcing the door of the room, the deceased gentleman was 
discovered, dead, with the pillow of the bed over his face. The 
medical man who examined him, being informed of this circumstance, 
considered the post-mortem appearances as being perfectly com- 
patible with murder by smothering—that is to say, with murder 
committed by some person, or persons, pressing the pillow over the 
nose and mouth of the deceased, until death resulted from congestion 
of the lungs. 

Next, as to the motive for the crime. 

A small box, with a sealed paper torn off from it (the paper con- 
taining an inscription) was found open, and empty, on a table in the 
room. Mr. Luker has himself personally identified the box, the seal, 
and the inscription. He has declared that the box did actually 
contain the diamond, called the Moonstone; and he has admitted 
having given the box (thus sealed up) to Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite 
(then concealed under a disguise), on the afternoon of the twenty- 
sixth of June last. The fair inference from all this is, that the 
stealing of the Moonstone was the motive of the crime. 

Next, as to the manner in which the crime was committed. 

On examination of the room (which is only seven feet high), a 
trap- -door in the ceiling, leading out on to the roof of the house, was 
discovered open. The short ladder, used for obtaining access to the 
trap-door (and kept under the bed), was found placed at the opening, 
so as to enable any person or persons, in the room, to leave it again 
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easily. In the trap-door itself was found a square aperture cut in 
the wood, apparently with some exceedingly sharp instrument, just 
behind the bolt which fastened the door on the inner side. In thig 
way, any person from the outside could have drawn back the bolt, 
and opened the door, and have dropped (or have been noiselessly 
lowered by an accomplice) into the room—its height, as already ob- 
served, being only seven feet. That some person, or persons, must 
have got admission in this way, appears evident from the fact of the 
aperture being there. As to the manner in which he (or they) ob- 
tained access to the roof of the tavern, it is to be remarked that the 
third house, lower down in the street, was empty, and under repair— 
that a long ladder was left by the workmen, leading from the pave- 
ment to the top of the house—and that, on returning to their work, 
on the morning of the 27th, the men found the plank which they 
had tied to the ladder, to prevent any one from using it in their 
absence, removed, and lying on the ground. As to the possibility of 
ascending by this ladder, passing over the roofs of the houses, passing 
back, and descending again, unobserved—it is discovered, on the 
evidence of the night policeman, that he only passes through Shore 
Lane twice in an hour, when out on his beat. The testimony of the 
inhabitants also declares, that Shore Lane, after midnight, is one of the 
quietest and loneliest streets in London. Here again, therefore, it 
seems fair to infer that—with ordinary caution, and presence of mind— 
any man, or men, might have ascended by the ladder, and might have 
descended again, unobserved. Once on the roof of the tavern, it has 
been proved, by experiment, that a man might cut through the trap- 
door, while lying down on it, and that in such a position, the parapet 
in front of the house would conceal him from the view of any one 
passing in the street. 

Lastly, as to the person, or persons, by whom the crime was 
committed. 

It is known (1) that the Indians had an interest in possessing 
themselves of the Diamond. (2) It is at least probable that the 
man looking like an Indian, whom Octavius Guy saw at the window 
of the cab, speaking to the man dressed like a mechanic, was one of 
the three Hindoo conspirators. (8) It is certain that this same 
man dressed like a mechanic, was seen keeping Mr. Godfrey Able- 
white in view, all through the evening of the 26th, and was found in 
the bedroom (before Mr. Ablewhite was shown into it) under circum- 
stances which lead to the suspicion that he was examining the room. 
(4) A morsel of torn gold thread was picked up in the bedroom, 
which persons expert in such matters, declare to be of Indian manu- 
facture, and to be a species of gold thread not known in England. 
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(5) On the morning of the 27th, three men, answering to the de- 
scription of the three Indians, were observed in Lower Thames 
Street, were traced to the Tower Wharf, and were seen to leave 
London by the steamer bound for Rotterdam. 

There is here, moral, if not legal. evidence, that the murder was 
committed by the Indians. 

Whether the man personating a mechanic was, or was not, an 
accomplice in the crime, it is impossible to say. That he could have 
committed the murder alone, seems beyond the limits of probability. 
Acting by himself, he could hardly have smothered Mr. Ablewhite— 
who was the taller and stronger man of the two—without a struggle 
taking place, or a cry being heard. A servant girl, sleeping in the 
next room, heard nothing. The landlord, sleeping in the room 
below, heard nothing. The whole evidence points to the inference 
that more than one man was concerned in this crime—and the 
circumstances, I repeat, morally justify the conclusion that the 
Indians committed it. 

I have only to add, that the verdict at the Coroner’s Inquest was 
Wilful Murder against some person, or persons, unknown. Mr. Able- 
white’s family have offered a reward, and no effort has been left 
untried to discover the guilty persons. The man dressed like a 
mechanic has eluded all inquiries. The Indians have been traced. 
As to the prospect of ultimately capturing these last, I shall have a 
word to say to you on that head, when I reach the end of the present 
Report. 

In the meanwhile, having now written all that is needful on the 
subject of Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite’s death, I nay pass next to the 
narrative of his proceedings before, during, and after the time, when 
you and he met at the late Lady Verinder’s house. 


III, 


With regard to the subject now in hand, I may state, at the out- 
set, that Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite’s life had two sides to it. 

The side turned up to the public view, presented the spectacle of 
a gentleman, possessed of* considerable reputation as a speaker at 
charitable meetings, and endowed with administrative abilities, 
which he placed at the disposal of various Benevolent Societies, 
mostly of the female sort. The side kept hidden from the general 
notice, exhibited this same gentleman in the totally different character 
of a man of pleasure, with a villa in the suburbs which was not taken 
in his own name, and with a lady in the villa, who was not taken in 
his own name, either. 

27 
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My investigations in the villa have shown me several fine 
pictures and statues ; furniture tastefully selected, and admirably 
made ; and a conservatory of the rarest flowers, the match of which 
it would not be easy to find in all London. My investigation of the 
lady has resulted in the discovery of jewels which are worthy to take 
rank with the flowers, and of carriages and horses which have 
(deservedly) produced a sensation in the Park, among persons well 
quaimned to judge of the build of the one, and the breed of the others. 

All this is, so far, common enough. The villa and the lady are 
such familiar objects in London life, that I ought to apologise for 
introducing them to notice. But what is not common and not 
familiar (in my experience), is that all these fine things were not 
ouly ordered, but paid for. The pictures, the statues, the flowers, 
the jewels, the carriages and the horses—inquiry proved, to my 
indescribable astonishment, that not a sixpence of debt was owing on 
any of them. As to the villa, it had been bought, out and out, and 
settled on the lady. 

I might have tried to find the right reading of this riddle, and 
tried in vain—but for Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite’s death, which caused 
an inquiry to be made into the state of his affairs. 

The inquiry elicited these facts :— 

That Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite was entrusted with the care of a 
sum of twenty thousand pounds—as one of two Trustees for a young 
gentleman, who was still a minor in the year eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight. That the Trust was to lapse, and that the young 
gentleman was to receive the twenty thousand pounds on the day 
when he came of age, in the month of February, eighteen hundred 
and fifty. That, pending the arrival of this period, an income of six 
hundred pounds was to be paid to him by his two Trustees, half- 
yearly—at Christmas and Midsummer Day. That this income was 
regularly paid by the active Trustee, Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. That 
the twenty thousand pounds (from which the income was supposed to 
be derived) had every farthing of it, been sold out of the Funds, at 
different periods, ending with the end of the year eighteen hundred 
and forty-seven. That the power of attorney, authorising the 
bankers to sell out the stock, and the various written orders telling 
them what amounts to sell out, were formally signed by both the 
Trustees. That the signature of the second Trustee (a retired 
army officer, living in the country) was a signature forged, in every 
case, by the active Trustee—otherwise Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. 

In these facts, lies the explanation of Mr. Godfrey’s honourable 
conduct, in paying the debts incurred for the lady and the villa—and 
(as you will presently see) of more besides. 
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We may now advance to the date of Miss Verinder’s birthday (in 
the year eighteen hundred and forty-eight)—the twenty-first of June. 

On the day before, Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite arrived at his father's 
house, and asked (as I know from Mr. Ablewhite, senior, himself) 
for a loan of three hundred pounds. Mark the sum ; and remember 
at the same time, that the half-yearly payment to the young gentle- 
man was due on the twenty-fourth of the month. Also, that the 
whole of the young gentleman’s fortune had been spent by his 
Trustee, by the end of the year ’forty-seven. 

Mr. Ablewhite, senior, refused to lend hig son a farthing. 

The next day Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite rode over, with you, to 
Lady Verinder’s house. A few hours afterwards, Mr. Godfrey (as 
you yourself have told me) made a proposal of marriage to Miss 
Verinder. Here, he saw his way no doubt—if accepted—to the end 
of all his money anxieties, present and future. But, as events 
actually turned out, what happened? Miss Verinder refused him. 

On the night of the birthday, therefore, Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite’s 
pecuniary position was this. He had three hundred pounds to find 
on the twenty-fourth of the month, and twenty thousand pounds to 
find in February eighteen hundred and fifty. Failing to raise these 
sums, at these times, he was a ruined man. 

Under those circumstances, what takes place next ? 

You exasperate Mr. Candy, the doctor, on the sore subject of his 
profession ; and he plays you a practical joke, in return, with a dose 
of laudanum. He trusts the adininistration of the dose, prepared in 
a little phial, to Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite—who has himself confessed 
the share he had in the matter, under circumstances which shall 
presently be related to you. Mr. Godfrey is all the readier to enter 
into the conspiracy, having himself suffered from your sharp tongue 
in the course of the evening. He joins Dettcredge in persuading you 
to drink a little brandy and water before you go to bed. He privately 
drops the dose of lanudanum into your cold grog. And you drink the 
nuxture. 

Let us now shift the scene, if you please, to Mr. Luker’s house 
at Lambeth. And allow me to remark, by way of preface, that 
Mr. Bruff and I, together, have found a means of forcing the money- 
lender to make a clean breast of it. We havo carefully sifted the 
statement he has addressed to us; and here it is at your service. 


IV. 


Late on the evening of Friday, the twenty-third of June (‘forty- 
eight), Mr. Luker was surprised by a visit from Mr. Godfrey 
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Ablewhite. Ho was more than surprised, when Mr. Godfrey pro- 
duced the Moonstone. No such Diamond (according to Mr. Luker’s 
experience) was in the possession of any private person in Kurope. 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite had two modest proposals to make, in 
relation to this magnificent gem. First, Would Mr. Luker be so 
good as to buy it? Secondly, Would Mr. Lnker (in default of 
seeing his way to the purchase) undertake to sell it on commission, 
and to pay a sum down, on the anticipated result ? 

Mr. Luker tested the Diamond, weighed the Diamond, and 
estimated the value of the Diamond, before he answered a word. 
I/is estimate (allowing for the flaw in the stone) was thirty thousand 
pounds. 

Having reached that result, Mr. Luker opened his lips, and put 
a question : ‘‘ How did you come by this?” Only six words! But 
what volumes of meaning in them ! 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite began a story. Mr. Luker opened his 
lips again, and only said three words, this time. ‘‘ That won't do!” 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite began another story. Mr. Luker wasted 
no more words on him. He got up, and rang the bell for the 
servant, to show the gentleman out. 

Upon this compulsion, Mr. Godfrey made an effort, and came out 
vith a new and amended version of the affair, to the following effect. 

After privately slipping the laudanum into your brandy and 
water, he wished you good-night, and went into his own room, It 
was the next room to yours; and the two had a door of communica- 
tion between them. On entering his own room Mr. Godfrey (as he 
supposed) closed this door. His money-troubles kept him awake. 
He sat, in his dressing-gown and slippers, for nearly an hour, 
thinking over his position. Just as he was preparing to get into 
bed, he heard you, talking to yourself, in yaur own room, and going 
to the door of communication, found that he had not shut it as he 
supposed. 

He looked into your room to see what was the matter. He dis- 
covered you with the candle in your hand, just leaving your bed- 
chamber. He heard you say to yourself, in a voice quite unlike 
your own voice, ‘‘ How do I know? The Indians may be hidden 
in the house.”’ 

Up to that time, he had simply supposed himself (in giving you 
the laudanum) to be helping to make you the victim of a harmless 
practical joke. It now occurred to him, that the laudanum had 
taken some effect on you, which had not been foreseen by the doctor, 
any more than by himself. In the fear of an accident happening, 
he followed you softly to see what you would do. 
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He followed you to Miss Verinder’s sitting-room, and saw you 
go in. You left the door open. He looked through the crevice 
thus produced, between the door and the post, before he ventured 
into the room himself. 

In that position, he not only detected you in taking the Diamond 
out of the drawer—he also detected Miss Verinder, silently watching 
you from her bedroom, through her open door. His own eyes 
satisfied him that she saw you take the Diamond, too. 

Before you left the sitting-room again, you hesitated a little. 
Mr. Godfrey took advantage of this hesitation to get back again to 
his bedroom before you came out, and discovered him. He had 
barely got back, before you got back too. You saw him (as he 
supposes) just as he was passing through the door of communication. 
At any rate, you called to him in a strange, drowsy voice. 

He came back to you. You looked at him in a dull sleepy way. 
You put the Diamond into his hand. You said to him, ‘‘ Take it 
back, Godfrey, to your father’s bank. It’s safe there—it’s not safe 
here.” You turned away unsteadily, and put on your dressing-gown. 
You sat down in the large arm-chair in your room. You said, * [ 
can’t take it back to the bank. My head’s like lead—and I can't 
feel my feet under me.” Your head sank on the back of the chair 
—you heaved a heavy sigh—and you fell asleep. 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite went back, with the Diamond, into his 
own room. His statement is, that he camo to no conclusion, at 
that time—cxcept that he would wait, and see what happened in the 
morning. 

When the morning came, your language and conduct showed 
that you were absolutely ignorant of what you had said and done 
overnight. At the same time, Miss Verinder’s language and conduct 
showed that she was resolved to say nothing (in mercy to you) on 
her side. If Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite chose to keep the Diamond, 
he might do so with perfect impunity. The Moonstone stood between 
him and ruin. He put the Moonstone into his pocket. 


V. 


This was the story told by your cousin (under pressure of 
necessity) to Mr. Luker. 

Mr. Luker believed the story to be, as to all main essentials, 
true—on this ground, that Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite was too great 
a fool to have invented it. Mr. Bruff and I agree with Mr. Luker, 
in considering this test of the truth of the story to be a perfectly 
reliable one. 
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The next question, was the question of what Mr. Luker would 
do in the matter of the Moonstone. He proposed the following 
terms, as the only terms on which he would consent to mix himself 
up with, what was (even in fis line of business) a doubtful and 
dangerous transaction. 

Mr. Luker would consent to lend Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite the 
sum of two thousand pounds, on condition that the Moonstone was 
to be deposited with him as a pledge. If, at the expiration of one 
year from that date, Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite paid three thousand 
pounds to Mr. Luker, he was to receive back the Diamond, as a 
pledge redeemed. If he failed to produce the money at the expira- 
tion of the year, the pledge (otherwise the Moonstone) was to be 
considered as forfeited to Mr. Luker—who would, in this latter case, 
generously make Mr. Godfrey a present of certain promissory notes 
of his (relating to former dealings) which were then in the money- 
lender’s possession. 

It is needless to say, that Mr. Godfrey indignantly refused to 
listen to these monstrous terms. Mr. Luker, thereupon, handed 
him back the Diamond, and wished him good night. 

Your cousin went to the door, and came back again. How was 
he to be sure that the conversation of that evening, would be kept 
strictly secret between his friend and himself ? 

Mr. Luker didn’t profess to know how. If Mr. Godfrey had 
accepted his terms, Mr. Godfrey would have made him an accom- 
plice, and might have counted on his silence as on a certainty. As 
things were, Mr. Luker must be guided by his own interests. If 
awkward inquiries were made, how could he be expected to com- 
promise himself, for the sake of a man who had declined to deal 
with him ? 

Receiving this reply, Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite did, what all 
animals (human and otherwise) do, when they find themselves 
caught in a trap. He looked about him in a state of helpless 
despair. The day of the month, recorded on a neat little card in 
a box on the money-lender’s chimney-piece, happened to attract 
his eye. It was the twenty-third of June. On the twenty-fourth, 
he had three hundred pounds to pay to the young gentleman for 
whom he was trustee, and no chance of raising the money, except 
the chance that Mr. Luker had offered to him. But for this 
miserable obstacle, he might have taken the Diamond to Amsterdam, 
and have made a marketable commodity of it, by having it cut up 
into separate stones. As matters stood, he had no choice but to 
accept Mr. Luker’sterms. Afterall, he had a year at his disposal, in 
which to raise the three thousand pounds—and a year is a long time. 
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Mr. Luker drew out the necessary documents on the spot. 
When they were signed, he gave Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite two cheques. 
One, dated June 23rd, for three hundred pounds. Another, dated a 
week on, for the remaining balance—seventeon hundred pounds. 

How the Moonstone was trusted to the keeping of Mr. Luker's 
bankers, and how the Indians treated Mr. Luker and Mr. Godfrey 
(after that had been donc) you know already. 

The next event in your cousin’s life, refers again to Miss 
Verinder. He proposed marriage to her for the second time—and 
(after having been accepted) he consented, at her request, to con- 
sider the marriage as broken off. One of his reasons for making 
this concession has been penetrated by Mr. Bruff. Miss Verinder 
had only a life interest in her mother’s property—and there was no 
raising the twenty thousand pounds on that. 

But you will say, he might have saved the three thousand pounds, 
to redeem the pledged Diamond, if he had married. He might 
have done so certainly—supposing neither his wife, nor her guar- 
dians and trustees, objected to his anticipating moro than half of 
the income at his disposal, for some unknown purpose, in the first 
year of his marriage. But even if he got over this obstacle, there 
was another waiting for him in the background. The lady at the 
Villa, had heard of his contemplated marriage. A superb woman, 
Mr. Blake, of the sort that are not to be trifled with—the sort with 
the light complexion and the Roman nose. Sho felt the utmost 
contempt for Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. It would bo silent contempt, 
if he made a handsome provision for her. Otherwise, it would be 
contempt with a tongue to it. Miss Verinder’s life interest allowed 
him no more hope of raising the ‘‘ provision”’ than of raising the 
twenty thousand pounds. He couldn’t marry—he really couldn't 
mairy, under all the circumstances. 

How he tried his luck again with another lady, and how that 
marriage also broke down on the question of money, you know 
already. You also know of the legacy of five thousand pounds, left 
to him shortly afterwards, by one of those many admirers among the 
soft sex whose good graces this fascinating man had contrived to win. 
That legacy (as the event has proved) led him to his death. 

I have ascertained that when he went abroad, on getting 
his five thousand pounds, he went to Amsterdam. ‘There, he 
made all the necessary arrangements for having the Diamond cut 
into separate stones. He came back (in disguise), and redeemed 
the Moonstone, on the appointed day. A few days were allowed 
to elapse (as a precaution agreed to by both parties) before the 
jewel was actually taken out of the bank. If he had got safe 
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with it to Amsterdam, there would have been just time between 
July forty-nine, and February ’fifty (when the young gentleman 
came of age) to cut the Diamond, and to make a marketable com- 
modity (polished or unpolished) of the separate stones. Judge 
from this, what motives he had to run the risk which he actually 
ran. It was ‘‘ neck or nothing ” with him—if ever it was ‘ neck or 
nothing ’’ with a man yet. 

I have only to remind you, before closing this Report, that there 
is a chance of laying hands on the Indians, and of recovering the 
Moonstone yet. They are now (there is every reason to believe) on 
their passage to Bombay, in an East Indiaman. The ship (barring 
accidents) will touch at no other port on her way out; and the 
authorities at Bombay (already communicated with by letter, over- 
land) will be prepared to board the vessel, the moment she enters 
the harbour. 

I have the honour to remain, dear sir, your obedient servant, 
Riowarp Curr (late sergeant in the Detective Force, Scotland 
Yard, London).* 


Seventh Marrative. 


in a Letter from Mr. Canny. 


FRIZINGHALL, Wednesday, September 26th, 1849.—Dear Mr. Frank- 
lin Blake, you will anticipate the sad news I have to tell you, on 
finding your letter to Ezra Jennings returned to you, unopened, in 
this enclosure. He died in my arms, at sunrise, on Wednesday last. 

I am not to blame for having failed to warn you that his end was 
at hand. He expressly forbade me to write to you. ‘‘I am indebted 
to Mr. Franklin Blake,’’ he said, ‘‘ for having seen some happy days. 
Don’t distress him, Mr. Candy—don’t distress him.” 

His sufferings, up to the last six hours of his life, were terrible 
to see. In the intervals of remission, when his mind was clear, I 
entreated him to tell me of any relatives of his to whom I might 
write. He asked to be forgiven for refusing anything to me. And 
then he said—not bitterly—that he would die as he had lived, for- 
gotten and unknown. He maintained that resolution to the last. 


* Nore.—Wherever the Report touches on the events of the birthday, 
or of the three days that followed it, compare with Betteredge’s Narrative, 
ehapters viii. to xili. 
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There is no hope now of making any discoveries concerning him. 
His story is a blank. 

The day before he died, he told me where to find all his papers. 
I brought them to him on his bed. There was a little bundle of old 
letters which he put aside. There was his unfinished book. There 
was his Diary—in many locked volumes. He opened the volume 
for this year, and tore out, one by one, the pages relating to the 
time when you and he were together. ‘‘ Give those,” he said, ‘to 
Mr. Franklin Blake. In years to come, he may feel an interest in 
looking back at what is written there.” Then he clasped his hands, 
and prayed God fervently to bless you, and those dear to you. He 
said he should like to see you again. Dut the next moment, he 
altered his mind. ‘‘No,’” he answered, when I offered to write. 
‘‘T won't distress him! I won’t distress him !”’ 

At his request, I next collected the other papers—that is to say, 
the bundle of letters, the unfinished book, and the volumes of the 
Diary—and enclosed them all in one wrapper, sealed with my own 
seal. ‘‘ Promise,” he said, ‘‘ that you will put this into my coffin 
with your own hand; and that you will see that no other hand 
touches it afterwards.” 

I gave him my promise. And the promise has been performed. 

He asked me to do one other thing for him—which it cost me a 
hard struggle to comply with. He said, ‘‘ Let my grave be forgotten. 
Give me your word of honour that you will allow no monument of 
any sort—not even the commonest tombstonc—to mark the place of 
my burial. Let me sleep, nameless. J.et me rest, unknown.” 
When I tried to plead with him to alter his resolution, he became for 
the first, and only time, violently agitated. I could not bear to see it ; 
and I gave way. Nothing but a little grass mound, marks the place 
of his rest. In time, the tombstones will rise round it. And the 
people who come after us will look, and wonder, at the nameless grave. 

As I have told you, for six hours before his death his sufferings 
ceased. He dozed a little. Ithink he dreamed. Once or twice, 
he smiled. A woman’s name, as I suppose—the name of ‘ Ella ’’— 
was often on his lips at this time. A few minutes before the end 
came, he asked me to lift him on his pillow, to see the sun rise 
through the window. He was very weak. His head fell on my 
shoulder. He whispered, ‘‘It’s coming!’ ‘Then he said, ‘‘ Kiss 
me!” I kissed his forehead. On a sudden, he lifted his head. 
The sunlight touched his faco. A beautiful expression, an angelic 
expression, came over it. He cried out three times, ‘‘ Peace ! peace! 
peace!’’ His head sank back again on my shoulder, and tho long 
trouble of his life was at an end. 
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So he has gone from us. This was, as I think, a great man— 
though the world never knew him. He bore a hard life bravely. 
He had the sweetest temper I have ever met with. The loss of him 
makes me feel very lonely. Perhaps I have never been quite myself 
again since my illness. Sometimes, I think of giving up my practice, 
and going away, and trying what some of the foreign baths and waters 
will do for me. 

It is reported here, that you and Miss Verinder are to be married 
next.month. Please to accept my best congratulations. 

The pages of my poor friend’s Journal are waiting for you at my 
house—sealed up, with your name on the wrapper. I was afraid to 
trust them to the post. 

My best respects and good wishes attend Miss Verinder. If 
remain, dear Mr. Franklin Blake, truly yours, Tuomas Canby. 


Gighth Parratibe. 


Contributed by GasRieL BETTEREDGE. 


I am the person (as you remember, no doubt) who led the way in 
these pages, and opened the story. I am also the person who is left 
behind, as it were, to close the story up. 

Let nobody suppose that I have any last words to say here, con- 
cerning the Indian Diamond. I hold that unlucky jewel in abhor- 
rence—and I refer you to other authority than mine, for such news 
of the Moonstone as you may, at the present time, be expected to 
receive. My purpose, in this place, is to state a fact in the history 
of the family, which has been passed over by everybody, and which I 
won't allow to be disrespectfully smothered up in that way. The 
fact to which I allude is—the marriage of Miss Rachel and Mr. 
Franklin Blake. This interesting event took place at our house in 
Yorkshire, on Tuesday, October ninth, eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine. I had a new suit of clothes on the occasion. And the married 
couple went to spend the honeymoon in Scotland. 

Family festivals having been rare enough at our house, since my 
poor mistress’s death, I own—on this occasion of the wedding—to 
having (towards the latter part of the day) taken a drop too much 
on the strength of it. 
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If you have ever done the same sort of thing yourself, you will 
understand and feel for me. If you have not, you will very likely 
say, ‘“‘ Disgusting old man! why does he tell us this?’’ The reason 
why is now to come. 

Having, then, taken my drop (bless you! you have got your 
favourite vice, too; only your vice isn’t mine, and mine isn’t yours), 
I next applied the one infallible remedy—that remedy being, as you 
know, Avbinson Crusoe. Where I opened that unrivalled book, I 
can’t say. Where the lines of print at last left off running into each 
other, 1 know, however, perfectly well. It was at page three hundred 
and eighteen—a domestic bit concerning Robinson Crusoe’s marriage, 
as follows: 

‘With those Thoughts, I considered my new Engagement, that 
I had a Wife’”—(Observe! so had Mr. Franklin!)—‘‘ one Child 
born ’’—(Observe again! that might yet be Mr. Franklin’s case, tvo!) 
—and my Wife then’’—What Robinson Crusoe’s wife did, or did 
not do, ‘‘ then,” I felt no desire to discover. I scored the bit about 
the Child with my pencil, and put a morsel of paper for a mark to 
keep the place: ‘Lie you there,’ I said, “ till the marriage of 
Mr. Franklin and Miss Rachel is some months older—and then 
we'll see!” 

The months passed (more than I had bargained for), and no 
occasion presented itself for disturbing that mark in the book. It 
was not till this present month of November, eighteen hundred and 
fifty, that Mr. Franklin came into my room, in high good spirits, 
and said, ‘‘ Betteredge! I have got some news for you! Something 
i8 going to happen in the house, before we are many months older.” 

‘* Does it concern the family, sir ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘ It decidedly concerns the family,” says Mr. Franklin. 

‘¢ Has your good lady anything to do with it, if you please, sir? ” 

‘‘She has a great deal to do with it,” says Mr. Franklin, 
beginning to look a little surprised. 

‘‘ You needn’t say a word more, sir,” I answered. ‘‘God bless 
you both! I’m heartily glad to hear it.” 

Mr. Franklin stared like a person thunderstruck. ‘‘ May I 
venture to inquire where you got your information?” he asked. 
‘‘T only got mine (imparted in the strictest secresy) five minutes 
since.” 

Here was an opportunity of producing Ttobinson Crusoe! Here 
was a chance of reading that domestic bit about the child which I 
had marked on the day of Mr. Franklin’s marriage! I read those 
miraculous words with an emphasis which did them justice, and then 
I looked him severely in the face. ‘* Now, sir, do you believe in 
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Robinson Crusoe?’’ I asked, with a solemnity suitable to the 
occasion. 

‘¢ Betteredge !’’ says Mr. Franklin, with equal solemnity, ‘‘ I'm 
convinced at last.’”’ He shook hands with me—and I felt that I 
had converted him. 

With the relation of this extraordinary circumstance, my re- 
appearance in these pages comes to an end. Let nobody laugh at 
the unique anecdote here related. You are welcome to be as merry 
as you please over everything else I have written. But when I write 
of Robinson Crusoe, by the Lord it’s serious—and I request you 
to take it accordingly ! 

When this is said, all is said. Ladies and gentlemen, I make 
my bow, and shut up the story. 


Gpilogue. 


THe FINDING OF THE DIAMOND. 


I. 


THE STATEMENT OF SERGEANT CUFF’S MAN. (1849.) 


ON the twenty-seventh of June last, 1 received instructions from 
Sergeant Cuff to follow three men; suspected of murder, and 
described as Indians. ‘hey had been seen on the Tower Wharf 
that morning, embarking on board the steamer bound for Rotterdam. 

I left London by a steamer belonging to another company, which 
sailed on the morning of Thursday the twenty-eighth. Arriving at 
Rotterdam, I succeeded in finding the commander of the Wednesday's 
steamer. He informed me that the Indians had certainly been 
passengers on board his vessel—but as far as Gravesend only. Off 
that place, one of the three had inquired at what time they would 
reach Calais. On being informed that the steamer was bound to 
Rotterdam, the spokesman of the party expressed the greatest 
surprise and distress at the mistake which he and his two friends 
had made. They were all willing (he said) to sacrifice their passage 
money, if the commander of the steamer would only put them ashore. 
Commiserating their position, as foreigners in a strange land, and 
knowing no reason for detaining them, the commander signalled for 
a shore boat, and the three men left the vessel. 

This proceeding of the Indians having been plainly resolved on 
beforehand, as a means of preventing their being traced, I lost no 
time in returning to England. I left the steamer at Gravesend, and 
discovered that the Indians had gone from that place to London. 
Thence, I again traced them as having left for Plymouth. Inquiries 
made at Plymouth, proved that they had sailed, forty-eight hours 
previously, in the Bewley Castle, East Indiaman, bound direct to 
Bombay. 
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On receiving this intelligence, Sergeant Cuff cansed the sutho- 
rities at Bombay to be communicated with, overland—so that the 
vessel might be boarded by the police immediately on her entering 
the port. This step having been taken, my connection with the 
matter came to an end. I have heard nothing more of it since 
that time. 


II. 
THE STATEMENT OF THE CapTain. (1819.) 


1 am requested by Sergeant Cuff to set in writing certain facts, con- 
cerning three men (believed to be Hindoos) who were passengers, 
last summer, in the ship Bewley Castle, bound for Bombay direct, 
under my command. 

The Hindoos joined us at Plymouth. On the passage out, I 
heard no complaint of their conduct. They were berthed in the 
forward part of the vessel. I had but few occasions myself of 
personally noticing them. 

In the latter part of the voyage, we had the misfortune to be 
becalmed for three days and nights, off the coast of India. I have 
not got the ship’s journal to refer to, and I cannot now call to mind 
the latitude and longitude. As to our position, therefore, I am only 
able to state generally that the currents drifted us in towards the 
land, and that when the wind found us again, we reached our port in 
twenty-four hours afterwards. 

The discipline of a ship (as all seafaring persons know) becomes 
relaxed in a long calm. ‘The discipline of my ship became relaxed. 
Certain gentlemen among the passengers got some of the smaller 
boats lowered, and amused themselves by rowing abont, and swim- 
ming, when the sun at evening time was cool enough to let them 
divert themselves in that way. The boats when done with, ought to 
have been slung up again in their places. Instead of this they were 
left moored to the ship’s side. What with the heat, and what with 
the vexation of the weather, neither officers nor men seemed to be in 
heart for their duty while the calm lasted. 

On the third night, nothing unusual was heard or seen by thie 
watch on deck. When the morning came, the smallest of the boats 
was missing—and the three Hindoos were next reported to be miss- 
ing too. 

ert these men had stolen the boat shortly after dark (which I 
have no doubt they did), we were near enough to the land to make it 
vain to send in pursuit of them, when the discovery was made in the 
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morning. I have no doubt they got ashore, in that calm weather 
(making all due allowance for fatigue and clumsy rowing), before 
day-break. 

On reaching our port, I there learnt, for the first time, the reason 
these passengers had for seizing their opportunity of escaping from 
the ship. I could only make the same statement to the authorities 
yhich I have made here. They considered me to blame for allowing 
the discipline of the vessel to be relaxed. I have expressed my 
regret on this score to them, and to my owners. Since that time, 
nothing has been heard to my knowledge of the three Hindoos. I 
have no more to add to what is here written. 


II. 
THE STATEMENT OF MR. MURTHWAITE. (1850.) 
(In a letter to Mr. Brurr.) 


Have you any recollection, my dear sir, of a semi-savage person 
whom you met out at dinner, in London, in the autumn of 'forty- 
eight ? Permit me to remind you that the person’s name was 
Murthwaite, and that you and he had a long conversation together 
after dinner. The talk related to an Indian Diamond, called the 
Moonstone, and to a conspiracy then in existence to get possession 
of the gem. 

Since that time, I have been wandering in Central Asia. Thence 
I have drifted back to the scene of some of my past adventures in 
the north and north-west of India. About a fortnight since, I 
found myself in a certain district or province (but little known to 
Kuropeans) called Kattiawar. 

Here an adventure befel me, in which (incredible as it may appear) 
you are personally interested. 

In the wild regions of Kattiawar (and how wild they are, you 
will understand, when I tell you that even the husbandmen plough 
the land, armed to the teeth), the population is fanatically devoted 
to the old Hindoo religion—to the ancient worship of Bramah and 
Vishnu. The few Mahometan families, thinly scattered about the 
villages in the interior, are afraid to taste meat of any kind. A 
Mahometan even suspected of killing that sacred animal, the cow, 
is, as a matter of course, put to death without mercy in these parts 
by the pious Hindoo neighbours who surround him. To strengthen 
the religious enthusiasm of the people, two of the most famous 
shrines of Hindoo pilgrimage are contained within the boundaries of 
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Kattiawar. One of them is Dwarka, the birthplace of the god 
Krishna. The other is the sacred city of Somnauth—sacked, and 
destroyed, as long since as the eleventh century, by the Mahometan 
conqueror, Mahmoud of Ghizni. 

Finding myself, for the second time, in these romantic regions, I 
resolved not to leave Kattiawar, without looking once more on the 
magnificent desolation of Somnauth. At the place where I planned 
to do this, I was (as nearly as I could calculate it) some three days 
distant, journeying on foot, from the sacred city. 

I had not been long on the road, before I noticed that other 
people—by twos and threes—appeared to be travelling in the same 
direction as myself. 

Lo such of these as spoke to me, I gave myself out as a Hindoo- 
Boodhist, from a distant province, bound on a pilgrimage. It is 
needless to say that my dress was of the sort to carry out this 
description. Add, that I know the language as well as I know my 
own, and that I am lean enongh and brown enough to make it no 
easy matter to detect my European origin—and you will understand 
that I passed muster with the people readily: not as one of them- 
selves, but as a stranger from » distant part of their own country. 

On the second day, tho number of Hindoos travelling in my 
direction, had increased to fifties and hundreds. On the third day, 
the throng had swollen to thousands; all slowly converging to one 
point—the city of Somnauth. 

A trifling service which I was able to render to one of my 
fellow-pilgrims, during the third day’s journey, proved the means 
of introducing me to certain Hindoos of the higher caste. From 
these men I learnt that the multitude was on its way to a great 
religious ceremony, Which was to take place on a hill at a little 
distance from Somnauth. The ceremony was in honour of the 
god of the Moon ; and it was to be held at night. 

The crowd detained us as we drew near to the place of celebra- 
tion. By the time we reached the hill, the moon was high in the 
heaven. My Hindoo friends possessed some special privileges which 
enabled them to gain access to the shrine. They kindly allowed me 
to accompany them. When we arrived at the place, we found the 
shrine hidden from our view by a curtain hung between two mag- 
nificent trees. Beneath the trees, a flat projection of rock jutted out, 
and formed a species of natural platform. Below this, I stood, in 
company with my Hindoo friends. 

Looking back down the hill, the view presented the grandest 
spectacle of Nature and Man, in combination, that I have ever seen. 
The lower slopes of the eminence melted imperceptibly into a grassy 
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plain, the place of the meeting of three rivers. On one side, the 
graceful winding of the waters stretched away, now visible, now 
hidden by trees, as far as the eye could see. On the other, the 
waveless ocean slept in the calm of the night. People this lovely 
scene with tens of thousands of human creatures, all dressed in 
white, stretching down the sides of the hill, overflowing into the 
plain, and fringing the nearer banks of the winding rivers. Light 
this halt of the pilgrims by the wild red flames of cressets and 
torches, streaming up at intervals from every part of the innumerable 
throng. Imagine the moonlight of the East, pouring in unclouded 
glory over all—ard you will form some idea of the view that met me 
when I looked forth from the summit of the hill. 

A strain of plaintive music, played on stringed instruments and 
flutes, recalled my attention to the hidden shrine. 

I turned, and saw on the rocky platform, the figures of three men. 
In the central figure of the three I recognised the man to whom I 
had spoken in England, when the Indians appeared on the terrace at 
fuady Verinder’s house. ‘The other two who had been his companions 
on that occasion, were no doubt his companions also on this. 

One of the spectators, near whom I was standing, saw me start. 
In a whisper, he explained to me the apparition of the three figures 
on the platform of rock. 

They were Brahmins (he said) who had forfeited their caste, in 
the service of the god. The god had commanded that their purifica- 
tion should be the purification by pilgrimage. On that night, the 
three men were to part. In three separate directions, they were to 
set forth as pilgrims to the shrines of India. Never more were they 
to Jook on each other’s faces. Never more were they to rest on their 
wanderings, from the day which witnessed their separation, to the 
day which witnessed their death. 

As those words were whispered to me, the plaintive music ceased. 
The three men prostrated themselves on the rock, before the curtain 
which hid the shrine. They rose—they looked on one another— 
they embraced. Then they descended separately among the people. 
The people made way for them in dead silence. In three different 
directions, I saw the crowd part, at one and the same moment. 
Slowly the grand white mass of the people closed together again. 
The track of the doomed men through the ranks of their fellow 
mortals was obliterated. We saw them no more. 

A new strain of music, loud and jubilant, rose from the hidden 
shrine. The crowd around me shuddered, and pressed together. 

The curtain between the trees was drawn aside, and the shrine 
was disclosed to view. 

28 
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There, raised high on a throne—seated on his typical antelope, 
with his four arms stretching towards the four corners of the earth— 
there, soared above us, dark and awful in the mystic light of heaven. 
the god of the Moon. And there, in the forehead of the deity, 
gleamed the vellow Diamond, whose splendour had last shone on me 
in England, from the bosom of a woman’s dress ! 

Yes! after the lapse of eight centuries, the Moonstone looks 
forth once more, over the walls of the sacred city in which its story 
first began. How it has found its way back to its wild native land 
—by what accident, or by what crime, the Indians regained posses- 
sion of their sacred gem, may be in your knowledge, but is not in 
mine. You have lost sight of it in England, and (if I know anything 
of this people) you have lost sight of it for ever. 

So the years pass, and repeat each other; so the same events 
revolve in the cycles of time. What will be the next adventures of 
the Moonstone? Who can tell! 


THE END. 


LONDON: PRINTED BY 
BPOTTISWOODR AND CO., NEW-STRERT SQUARE 
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Anne. From Original Sources. With 

_ nearly 100 Illusts. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,7#.6d. 

Humour, Wit, and Satire of the 
Seventeenth Century. With near] 
100 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

English Caricature and Satire on 
Napoleon the First. With 120 I]lus- 
trations from the Originals. Two 


Vols., demy 8vo, 288. [In preparation. 
Bacteria.—A Synopsis of the 


Bacterla and Yeast Fungi and Ailled 
Species. By W. B. Grove, B.A. With 
over 100 I}lustyationa, Cr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. [In preparation. 


Balzac's '' Comedie Humaine” 
and its Author. With Translations b 
H.H. Wacker. Post 8vo,cl.limp,2s. 6d. 


Bankers, A Handbook of Lon- 
don; together with Lists of Bankers 
from 1677, By F. G. HitTon Prics. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. €d. 


Bardsley (Rev. C.W.),Works by: 
Gnglish Surnames: Their Sourcesand 
Significations. Cr.8vo,cl, extra, 78.6d. 


Curlosities of Puritan Nomencia- 
ture. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Bartholomew Fair, Memoirs 
of. By Henry Morey. With 100 
Blusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Beauohamp. — Grantley 
Hive toh A Novel. By SHELSLEY 
EAUCHAMP. Post 8vo, illust, bds., 2g, 


RE RS Ane 





Artists: A Gathering of Favourites 
from our Picture Galleries, In Two 
Series. All engraved on Steel in the 
highest style of Art. Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by Sypnry 
ARMYTAGE, M.A. Imperial gto, cloth 
extra, gilt and gilt edges, 21s. per Vol. 


BechstelIn.— As Pretty as 
Seven, and other German Stories. 
Collected by Lupwie Brcnstein. 
With Additional Tales by the Brothers 
GeiomM, and 100 Illusts. by RicutTer, 
Sinali gto, green and gold, 68. 6d.; 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Beerbohm. — Wanderings in 
Patagonia; or, Life among the Ostrich 


Hunters. By JuLius BeERBouM. With 
Duusts. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 








Belgravia for 1884. One 
Shilling Monthly, Hlustrated by P, 
Macnas.—Two Serial Stories aré now 
appearing in this Magazine: “The 
Lover’s Creed,” by Mrs. Casnet, 
Hogzy; and “ The Wearing of the 
Green,” by the Author of ‘ Love the 
Debt.” 

*.* Now ready, the Volume for Novem. 

BER, 1883, to FEBRUARY, 1884, cloth extra, 
tlt edges, 78. 62.; Cases for binding 
ols., 28, each. 


Belgravia Holiday Number. 
With Stories by James Payn, F. W. 
ROBINSON, J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON, 
and others. Demy 8vo, with Illustra. 
tions, ls. (Preparing. 


Bennett (W.C.,LL.D.),Works by: 
A Ballad History of England. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 
Songs for Sallors. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 


Besant (Walter) and James 
Rice, Novels by. Post 8vo, illust, 
boards, 28. each; cloth limp, 2s. 64, 
each: or crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d. each, 

Ready-Money Mortlboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


Besant (Walter), Novels by: 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 
An 1 ssible Story. With Illustra 
tions by Frep. Barnarp. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6Gd.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 

The Captains’ Room With 
Frontispiece by E, J. HEBLER, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d,; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


All In a Garden Falr. Three Vois., 
crown 8vo, 

Dorothy Forster. Three Vols., crown 
8v0. (Shortly. 


Betham-Edwards (M.), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 64. 
each, ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 


Felicla, | Kitty. 
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Bewlck (Thomas) & his Pupils. 
By Avetin Dosson. With roo Illus- 


trations, Square 8vo, Cloth extra, 

10a. 64. [Preparing, 
Birthday Books :— 

The Star Heavens: A Poetical 


Birthday Book. Square 8vo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Birthday Flowers: Their Language 
and Legends. By W. J. Gorpon. 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colours by 
Viota Boucuton. In illuminated 
cover, crown 4to, 68. 
The Lowel! Birthday Book. With 
Illusts., small 8vo, cloth extra, 43. 6d. 
Bishop.—Old Mexico and her 
Lost Provinces. By WitL1am Henry 
Bisnop, With 120 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


Blackburn's (Henry) Art Hand- 
books. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, uni- 
form in size for binding. 

Academy Notes, separate years, from 
1875 to 1883, each ls. 

Academy Notes, 1884, With Illustra- 
tions. ls, [Preparing. 

Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete 
in One Vol.,with nearly 600 Illusts. in 
Facsimile. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1877. 6d, 

Grosvenor Notes, separate years, from 
1878 to 1883, each ls. 

Grosvenor Noteg, 1884, With Illus- 
trations. ls, [ Preparing. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1877-82. With 
upwards of 300 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth limp, 68. 

Pictures at South Kensington. With 
70 Illustrations, Is. 

The English Picturesat the National! 
Gallery. 114 llustrations. 1s. 

The Old Masters at the National 
Gallery. 128 Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
to the National Gallery. ith 
Notes by H. Bracxnurn, and 242 
Illusts, Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


The Paris Salon, 1884. With over 300 
Illusts. Edited by F. G. Dumas. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. [ Preparing. 

The Art pana, 1883-4. Edited by 
F, G. Dumas. With goo full-page 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 5s, 


Boccaccio’s Decameron; or, 
Ten Days’ Entertainment. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction by 
THomas WriGutT, F.S.A, With Portrait, 
and Strornarp’s beantiful Copper. 
plates, Cr. Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Blake (Willlam): Etchings from 
his Works. By W. B. Scott. With 
descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound 
boards, India Proofs, 218. 


Bowers’(G.) Hunting Sketches: 
Canters In Crampshire. Oblong gto, 
half-bound boards, 21s. 
Leaves from a_ Hunting Journal. 
Coloured in facsimile of the originals, 
Oblong «to, half-bound, 21s. 


Boyle (Frederick), Works by: 
Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 
Savage Life. Crown &8vo, cloth extra, 
88. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2a, 


Brand’s Observations on Pop- 
ular Antiquities, chiefly [lustrating 
the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions, With 
the Additions of Sir Henry Exuis. 
Crown &8vo, cloth extra, ets with 
numerous I}lustrations, 78, 6a. 


Bret Harte, Works by: 

Bret Harte’s Collected Works, Are 
ranged and Revised by the Author. 
Complete in Five Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. each, 

Vol. I. CompLeTE POETICAL AND 
Dramatic Worxs. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Introduction by Author, 

Vol. Il. Earvizr Parers~Luce ow 
RoarinG Camp,and other Sketches 
—BOHEMIAN PAPERS — SPANISH 
AND AMERICAN LEGENDS, 

Vol. II]. TaLes oF THE ARGONAUTS 
—EASTERN SKETCHES, 

Vol. IV. GabRigL Conroy, 

Vol. V. Stories — Conpensep 
Novezs, &c. 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in 
Prose and Poetry. With Introdur- 
tory Essay by J. M. Betvew, Portrait 
of the Author, and 50 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 64. 

Gabriel Conroy: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other 
Stories, Post 8vo, illustrated boarda, 
2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. Feap, 
8vo, picture cover, 1s.; crown 8vaQ, 
cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

Luck of nosing Camp, and other 
Sketches. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 3s. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love wt & Feap 8vo, 
picture cover, ls.; cloth extra, 2g. 64. 

Filp. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ;, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Californian Stories (including Tux 
Twins OF TABLE MounNrTAIN, jars 
Baiccs’s Love Story, &e.) 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s 
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Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by: 


The Reader’s Handbookof Allusions, 
References, Plots, and Storles. 
Third Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
ComPLere ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pp., Cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A Dictionary of Miracies: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s.6d. [Immedzately. 


Brewster (SirDavid),Works by: 


More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

The Martyrs of Science: Lives of 
GALILEO, TycHO Braug, and Krp- 
LER. With Portraits. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4s. 64. 


Letters on Natural Magic. A New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations 
and Chapters on the Being and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, by 
iT dea ias Post 8vo, cloth extra, 








Brillat-Savarin.—Gastronomy 


asa Fine Art. By BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 
Translated by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Browning.—The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. By Rospertr Brownina. 
Illust. by GrorGr CARLINE, Large 
4to, illuminated cover, 1s. 

[in preparation. 


Burnett (Mrs.), Novels by : 


Surly Tim, and other Stories. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2g. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. Fcap. 8vo, 


picture cover, 18, 
Lindsay’s Luck. 
cover, 18. 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. Fcap. 8vo 
picture cover, 18. 


Burton (Captain), Works by: 


To the Gold Coast for Gold: A Per- 
sonal Narrative. By Ricuarp F. Bur- 
TON and VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, 
With Maps and Frontispiece. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

The Book of the Sword: Being a 
History of the Sword and its Use in 
all Countries, from the Earliest 
Times. By Ricnarp F. Byrron, 
With over 4oo Illustrations, Square 
Bvo, cloth oxtra, 33s, 


Fcap. 8vo, picture 


Buchanan's (Robert) Works: 


Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR 
HuGues. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Selected Poemsof Robert Buchanan. 
With Frontispiece by T. Datzigt. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Undertones. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

London Poems. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68. 

The Book of Orm. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68. 

White Rose and Red: A Love Story. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

idylis and Legends of Inverburn. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

St. Abe and his Seven Wives: A Tale 
of Salt Lake City. With a Frontis- 

iece by A. B. Houauton. Crown 
vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

The Hebrid isles: Wanderings in the 
Land of Lorne and the Outer Hee 
brides. With Frontispiece by W. 
SMALL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68, 

A Poet’sa Sketch-Book: Selections 
from the Prose Writings of RoBERT 
BuCHANAN. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 68. 

The Shadow of the Sword: A Ro 
mance. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

A Child of Nature: A Romance, With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

God and the Man: A Romance. With 
Illustrations by Freep. BARNARD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38, 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline: A 
Romance, With Frontispiece by A.W. 
Cooper. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 8s. 6d.; post 8vo, illuse 
trated boards, 

Annan Water: A Romance, Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. 

The New Abelard: A Romance. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo, 

Foxglove Manor: A Novel. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. _[In preparation. 

Robert Buchanan’s Complete Poetl- 
cal Works. With Steel-Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

(In the press. 


Burton (Robert): 


The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Melancholy Anatomlised: Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 
ton’s ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 
Post Svo, cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 
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Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 
Steel Plates by SToTHARD, engraved 
by GooDALL, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Byron (Lord): 
Byron’s Letters and Journals. With 
Notices of his Life. By Tromas 
Moore. A Reprint of the Original 
Edition, newly revised, with Twelve 
full-page Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Byron’s Don Juan. Complete in One 
Vol., post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 








Cameron (Commander) and 
Captain Burton.—To the Gold Coast 
for Gold: A Personal Narrative. By 
RicHarRD F. BurTon and VERNEY 
Lovett CAMERON. With Frontispiece 
and Maps. Two Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 218. 


Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 
Novele by: 

Juliet’s Guardian. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28.; crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

Decelvers Ever. Post 8vo, illustrated 
poeece 28.; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

8. 


Campbell.—White and Black: 
Travels in the United States. By Sir 
GEORGE CAMPBELL, M.P, Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 14s. 


Carlyle (Thomas) : 


Thomas Carlyle: Lettera and Re- 
collections. By Moncure D. Con- 
way, M.A. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, 6s. 

On the Choice of Books. By THomMas 
CaRLYLE. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. SHepuerp. New and Re- 
vised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, Is. 6d. 

The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyleand Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872, Edited by CHARLES 
EvrotT Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 248, 


Chapman’s (George) Works: 
Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, 
including the doubtful ones. Vol. IL, 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Vol. IIL, 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
cia Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 

16s.; or separately, 6s. each, 








Chatto & Jackson.—A Treatise 
on Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical By Wa. ANDREW CHi [TO 
and gown Jackson. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Henry G,. Boun; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition, Large 
4to, half-bound, 28s. 


Chaucer: 

Chaucer for Chliidren: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawers. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nus 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 6a. 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Haweis. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 2s.6d, 


City (The) of Dream: A Poem. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [In the press. 


we en 


Cobban.—The Cure of Souls: 
A Story. By J. MacLaren COBBAN, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2a. 


Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar 
Sinister: A Story. By C. ALLSTON 
oe Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 

8. 


~~ ee 


Collins (Mortimer & Frances), 

Novels by: 

Sweet and Twenty. 
trated boards, 28 

Frances. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 

Blacksmlith and Scholar. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28,; crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The vNaee Comedy. Post 8vo, illust, 
boards, 28.; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


You Play Me False. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28.; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 64. 


Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 

Sweet Anne Page. Post 8vo, illus- 

trated boards, 28.; crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

Transmigration. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28.; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d. 

From Midnight to Midnight. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 64. 

A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo, 
illustrated bcards, 











Post 8vo, illus- 





eet: eR eee are 


Colman’s Humorous Works: 
“Broad Grins,” ‘‘My Nightgown and 
Slippers,” and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of Grorex Cor 
MAN. With Life by G. B. Buczstong, 
and Frontispiece by Hoaartna, Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s, 64, 
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Collins (Wilkie), Novels by. 
Each post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d.; or crown 8vo, 

cloth éxtra, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

Antonina. Illust. by A. CONCANEN, 

Basi!. Illustrated by Sir Joun GIL- 
BERT and J. MAHONEY. 

Hide and Seek. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun Givpert and J. MAHONEY. 

The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun Gicpert and A. CONCANEN. 

Queen of Hearts lilustrated by Sir 
JOHN GiLBERT and A, CoNCANEN. 

My Miscellanies. With Illustrations 
y A. CONCANEN, and a Steel-plate 

Portrait of WILKIE COLLINS, 

The Woman In White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir JoHN GILBERT and 
FP. A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurierand F, A. FRASER, 

Man and Wife. IJllust. by W. SMALL. 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 
. Du MauriterR and EDWARD 

HUGHES, 

Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. L. Firpesand Henry Woops. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurtsr and C, S. Ranps. 
The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurisr and J. MAHONEY. 
The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
by S. L. Fitpes and SyDNEY HALL. 

The Two Destinles. 

The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 
ARTHUR HOPKINS. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 


Heart and Sclence: A Story of the 
Present Time. New and Cheaper 


ee Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


Convalescent Cookery: A 


Family Handbook, By CaTHERINE 
Ryan. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Conway (Moncure D.), Works 

by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Two 
Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Illusts., 283. 

A Necklace of Storles. Illustrated 
By W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 

The Wandering Jew. 
cloth extra, 68. 

Thomas Carlyle: Letters and Re 
collections. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, @, 


Crown 8yo, 


Cook (Dutton), Works by: 

Hours with the Players. With a 
Steel Plate Frontispiece. New and 
Cheaper Edit., cr. 8vo, cloth extra,6s. 

Nights at the Play: A View of the 
English Stage. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6a. 

Leo: A Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

Pau! Foster’s Daughter. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28.; crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Copyright. — A Handbook of 
English and Forelgn Copyright tn 
Literary and Dramatic Works, By 
SIDNEY Baa of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Post 

_ 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 








Cornwall.—PopularRomances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Roperr Hunvt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Creasy.—Memoirs of Eminent 
Etonlans: with Notices of the Early 
History of Eton College. By Sir 
Epwarp Creasy, Author of * The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 
Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


Cruikshank (George) : 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Serres: The First fram 1835 
to 1843; the Srconp irom 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Brst 
Humourof THacnhERAayY, Hoon, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
RoBERT BrouGuH, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 78. 60. each. 

The Life of George Crulkshank. By 











BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of 
“The Life of Napoleon III.," &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 


Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. own 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 64. 

Robinson Crusoe. A choicely-printed 
Edition, with 37 Woodcuts and Two 
Steel Plates by Groraz CRUIK- 
SHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73. 6d. 
roo Large Paper copies, carefull 

rinted on hand-made paper, wit 
mice roofs of the Illustrations, 
cé s 
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Cussans.—Handbook of Her. 
aldry; with Instructions for |Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 73. 6d. 








Cyples.—Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel. By WiLi1aM CyPLes, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. 


Daniel.— Merrie England In 
the Olden Time. By GEorGE DanlEL. 
With Mlustrations by Rost. Cruik- 
SHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





Daudet.—Port Salvation; or, 
The Evangelist. B ALPHONSE 
DaupetT. Translated by C. HARRY 
MELTZER, With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8s. 6d. 

Davenant.— What shall my 
Son be? Hints for Parents on the 
Choice of a Profession or Trade for 
their Sons. By Francis DAvENANT, 
M.A. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 











ed 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 


One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide, 
Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 18. 6d. 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I, 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 

ublished MSS., for the first time 

ollected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev, 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown &vo, cloth boards, 12s. 


De Maistre.—A Journey Round 
My Room. By XAviER DE MAISTRE. 
Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


De Mille.—A Castle in Spain. 











A Novel. By James Dg MILLE, With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s, 6d. 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 
Our Lady of Tears. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 88. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 
Clrce’s Lovers. Crown &yo, cloth 
extra, 8s. 


Dickens (Charles), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sketches by Boz. | Nicholas Niokleby 


Ollver Twist. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
(Mayfatr Library.) Post 8va, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Pickwick Papers. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RicHarpD Herne SHEP 
HERD. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 68. 


About England with Dickens. Ba 
ALFRED RIMMER. With 57 Illustra 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
RIMMER, and others, Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


Dictionaries: 


A Dictlonary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewur, LL.D. own 
8vo, cloth extra, 78.6a. [Immediately. 


A Dictlonary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
paths ghts, Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 

from the Earliest to the Present 

Times. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 

bound, 12s. 6d. {in preparation, 


Familiar Allusions: A Handbook 
of Miscellaneous Information; {n- 
cluding the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palace-, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, 
and the like. By WM. A: WHEELER 
and Cuartes G. WHEELER. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer 
LL.D. Third Edition, revise 
throughout, with a New ohee ont 
containing a Complete English Bib- 
liography. Crown 8vo, 1,400 pages, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Short Sayings of Graat Men. With 
Historical and Explanatory Notes. 
By Samuger A. Bent, M.A. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 73. 6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
Bvo, cloth extra, 68. 6d. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By Exieger 

Ca a Crown 8vo, balé-bound, 
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Dobson (W. T.), Works by: 


Literary Frivoltities, Fancies, Follles, 
and Frolics. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 


Poetical Ingenultles and Eccentrl- 
cities. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Doran. — Memories of our 
Great Towns; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities. ry Dr. JoHN Doran, 
F.S.A. With 38 IJlustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7g. 6d. 


Drama, A Dictlonary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By . DAVENPORT 
Avamws, (Uniform with BREwER’s 
‘Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 128.6d, [Jn preparation. 


Dramatists, The Old. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Por- 
traits, 68. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
Seem Memoir b M. GIFFORD. 





dited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM, 
Three Vols. 

Chapman’s Works. Complete in 

Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 


Plays complete, including the doubt- 
ful ones; Vol. II., the Poems and 
Minor Translations, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by ALGERNON CHuas, 
SWINBURNE; Vol, III., the Transla- 
tions of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe’s Works. Including his 
Translations, Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunnine- 
HAM, One Vol. 

Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
Wi iiaM Girrorp, Edited by Col. 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 
Plants. By T. F. TuiszErton Dygr, 
A., &c. Ciown 8vo, cloth extra, 

78. 6d. [In preparation, 


Edwardes (Mrs.A.), Novels by: 
A Polnt of Honour, Post 8vo, illus 
trated boards, 2s. 
Archle Lovell. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 
28.; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


Eggleston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 
Epwarp EaGG.eston. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28.; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 64. 





Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 68. per Volume. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems, ne Vol. 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col- 
fected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sldney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Worke. Three Vols. 


Herbert (Lord) of Cherbury’s Poems. 
Edited, with Introduction, by J. 
CyurToN Cotuins, Crown 8vo, 
parchment, 8s. 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
mecet atine tet Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


Englishman’s House, The: A 
Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House, with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c, 
, C.J. Ricuarpson. Third Edition, 

ith nearly 600 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Eyes, The.—How to Use our 
Eyes, and How to Preserve Them. By 
Joun BRownNING, F.R.A.S., &c. Wit 

7 aie Crown 8vo, 18.; cloth, 
3. 





Fairholt.—Tobacco: Its His- 
tory and Associations; with an Ac- 
count of the Plant and its Manu- 
facture, and its Modes of Use in all 
Ages and Countries. By F. W. Farr- 
HOLT, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and upwards of 100 Illustra- 
tions by the Author, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s, 
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Familiar Allusions: A Hand- 
book of Miscellaneous Information ; 
including the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Countiy 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, 
Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the 
like. By Witiram A. WHEELER, 
Author of “* Noted Names of Fiction ;’ 
and CHARLES G. WHEELER. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Faraday (Michael), Works by: 
The Chemical History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by Witiram Crookes, F.C.S. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 48. 6d. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by W1LL1aM Crookes, F.C.S., 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 48. 6d. 


Fin-Bec.— The Cupboard 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bgc. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by : 
The Recreations ofa Literary Man ; 
or, Does Writing Pay? With Re- 
collections of some Literary Men, 
and a View of a Literary Man's 
Working Life. Cr.8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of CHARLES LamB, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 


Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Com. 
lete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 
eaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth 

Christ’s laa Y over Death, an 
Minor Poems. ith Memornial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
GrosarT,D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 63. 

Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


French Literature, History of. 
By Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vois., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 7s, 6d. each. 








Francilion (R. E.), Novele by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. each. 


Olympla. | Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 


Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8vo, picture 
cover, ls. 
A Real Queen. Three Vols., cr. 8vo. 


Frere.—Pandurang Harl; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. Bartie Frerz, G.C.S.L, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. 


Friswell.—_Oneof Two: A Novel. 


By Hain Frisweiu. Post 8vo, illus 
trated boards, 2s. 


Frost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3g. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the ConJjurers. 


The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. 


Fry.—Royal Guide to the Lon- 
don Charities, 1884-5. By Herpert 
Fry. Showing, in alphabetical order, 
their Name, Date of Foundation, Ad- 
dress, Objects, Annual Income, Chief 
Officials, &c. Published Annually. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 18. 6d. [Immediately, 


Gardening Books: 


A Year’s Work In Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden. 
By GEorGE GLENNY., Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom JeRRoLD, Author of ‘The 
Garden that Paid the Rent,” &c. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Jang 
JzRROLD. Illustrated. Post &vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

The Garden that Pald the Rent. 
By Tom JeRROLD. Fcap. 8vo, illus- 
trated cover, 1s8.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


Garrett.—The Capel Giris: A 
Novel. By Epwarp GARRETT. Post 
8vo,illust.bds., 28.; cr.8vo, cl.ex., 38. 6d, 


German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by Encar Tayxor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by JoHn Ruskin, 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square &wo, 
cloth extra, 68, 6d. gilt edges, 7s. 64. 
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Gentleman’s Magazine (The) 
for 1884, One Shilling Monthly. A 
New Serial Story, entitled “Philistia,” 
by Cecrz Power, 18 now appearing. 
“Solence Notes,” by W. Matrizu 
WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., and “ Table 
Talk,” by Svyrvanus URBAN, are also 
continued monthly. 

*.* Now ready, the Volume for Jury to 
DECEMBER, 1883, cloth extra, price 
8s. 6d.; Cases for binding, 28. each. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 

Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What will the World Say P 
In Honour Bound, 

In Love and War. 

For the King. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

In Pastures Green. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
The Dead Heart. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 64. each, 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 


Fancy-Free. Three Vols,, crown 8vo, 


Gilbert (William), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 


Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the MountalIn. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 


Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each. 

The First SERIES contains —The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

The Seconp SeRiEs contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts~ 
Gretchen—Dan’) Drnce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Piratea of Penzance. 

Glenny.—A Year's Work In 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By Grorce 
GLENNY. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 














Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 


mancers. By Wiwuriam Gopwin, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 


Golden Library, The: 


Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 28. per volume. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Songs for 
Sallors. 

Byron’s Don Juan. 

Godwin’s (Willlam) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Witb an Introduction 
by G. A. SaLa, 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations, 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of a 
Traveller. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of the 
Alhambra. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Soenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Lamb’s Essays of Ella. Both Series 
Complete in One Vol, 

helen Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces, 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
EDMUND OLLIRER, 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d'Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights o the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING, 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Jntro- 
duction and Notes,byT.M’Criz,D.D. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by Sainrr-Bruve. 

St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, and 
The Indian Cottage. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. k. CLARKE. 

Shelley’s Early Poems, and Queen 
Mab. With Essay by Lericu Hunt. 

Shelley’s Later Poems: Laon and 
Cythna, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous Poeme, the 
Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley’s Prose Worke, including A 
Retutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, St, 
Irvyne, &c. 

White’s Natural History of Sel 
borne. Edited, with Additions, by 
THoMAS Brown, F.L.S. 
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Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An EncyvcLopepia oF Quota- 
TrIons from Writers of all Times and 
Countries, Selected and Edited b 
THEODORE TayLor, Crown 8vo, clot 
gilt and gilt edges, 78. 6d. 

Gordon Cumming (C. F.),Works 

by; 
in the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page I]lus- 


trations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
8s. 6d. 

In the Himalayas. With numerous 
Illustrations, Demy vo, cloth extra, 
83. 61. [Shortly. 


Graham. — The Professor’s 
Wife: A Story. By LEoNARD GRAHAM. 
Kcap. 8vo, picture cover, 18.; cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 

Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst GuHL and W. 
Kongr, Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
I’. Huerrer. With 545 Illustrations, 
New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
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Greenwood (James),Works by: 


The Wilds of London. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Low:-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 

Dick Temple: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Guyot.—The Earth and Man; 
or, Physical Geography in its relation 
to the History of ankind. By 
ARNOLD Guyot. With Additions by 
Protessors AGASSIZ, PIERCE, and GRAY} 
12 Maps and Engravings on Steel, 
some Coloured, and copious Index, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 48, 6d, 


Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of aaa 








Pincus. Crown 8vo, 18.; cloth, 1s. 
Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 

Poems by: 

Malden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 88. 

New Symbols. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68. 

mogends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 


The serpent Play. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, e 


Hall.—Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. By Mrs. S.C. Harty. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mac iseE, GILBERT, HARVEY, 
and G. CRUIKSHANK. Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 





Halliday.—Every-day Papers. 
By Anprew Haruipay. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 


Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex. 
p analory Text. By Don Feuix pe 


ALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cloth lirap, 
2s. 6d. 


Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks, Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W.H. CrEMER. With 200 
re latins Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8. . 
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Hardy (Lady Duffus). — Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By 
Lady Durrus Harpy, Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 
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Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greonwood Tree. By Tuomas Harpy, 
Author of ‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd.”> Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
6d.; post S8vo, illustrated boards, 
3. 


Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 


The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Sinall 8vo, illustrated 
cover, ls.; cloth limp, 18. 64. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Coloured Frontispiece and IJJ- 
lustrations, 68. 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Fight Coloured Pictures 
and muimerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 


Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 





Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 
Humorists. Including WASHINGTON 
IRVING, OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs, 
Fees RUSSELL LOWELL, ARTEMUS 

AnD, MarK Twarn, and Bret Harte. 
By the Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
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Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 

Garth. 

Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Prince Saroni’s Wife. 
Dust. 


Mrs. Galnsborough’s Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s. ; 
cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Fortune’s Fool. 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Beat.Ix Randolph. With Illustrations 
by A. Frepericxs. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38, 6d. [Preparing. 
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Heath (F. G.).—My Garden 
Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis Grorce Heratu, Author of 
“ The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 58.; cloth gilt, and gilt 
edges, 68. 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by: 


Animals and their Masters. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Social Pressure. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 


Crown 8vo, cloth 


ivan de Biron: A Novel, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 


Heptalogia (The); or, The 
Seven against Sense. A Cap with 
Seven Bells. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Herbert.—The Poems of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by CHURTON 
Coriins, Crown &vo, bound in parch- 
ment, 88, 


Herrick’'s (Robert) Hesperides, 
Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev, A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 18s. 


Hesse - Wartegg (Chevalier 
Ernst von), Works by: 

Tunis: The Land and the People, 
With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
lds, [In preparation. 





Hindley (Charles), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each, 
Tavern Anecdotes and rey ines: In- 

cluding the Origin of Signs, and 

Reminiscences connecte with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c, 
With Illustrations, 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity, 
Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY, 


Holmes (O.Wendell), Works by: 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
THomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d.; another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A, 

ALA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table; withthe Story of Iris. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. ; 


Holmes.— The Science of 
Volce Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpon Hormges, M.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth limp, with Ilustrations, 2s. 6d. 

Hood (Thomas): 

Hood’s Cholce Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals, With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Ilus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28 


Hood (Tom), Works by: 


From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah’s Arkzological Narrative. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
Ton and E. C. Barnes. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 63. 

A Golden Heart: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hu- 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns and 
Hoaxes, With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt, 73. 6d. 


Hooper.—The House of Raby: 
A Novel, By Mrs. GeorGz Hooper. 

, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Horne.—Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books, By RicHarp HEN- 
cist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by SuN- 
mERS. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 
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Howell.—Confilcts of Capital 
and Labour, Historically and Eco- 
nomically considered: Being a His- 
ory. and Review of the Trade Unions 

f Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in 


their Political, Social, Economical, 
and Industrial Aspects. By GzorGcE 
Hower. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Hugo. — The Hunchback of 


Notre Dame. By Vicror Hueco, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by EpmMuND OLLIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, itustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 


Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By JeAN INGELow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 64.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 





Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 


of. Collected and Edited by A. Percr- 
ae oe Post 8vo, cloth limp, 


Irving (Henry).—The Paradox 
of Acting. Translated, with Annota- 
tions, from Diderot’s “ Le Paradoxe 
sur le Comédien,” by WaLtTEerR HER- 
RIES PoLttock. With a Preface by 
Henry Irving. Crown 8vo, in parch- 
ment, 48. 6d. 


Irving (Washington),Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. each. 
Tales of a Traveller. 
Tales of the Alhambra. 


James.—Confidence: A Novel. 
By Henry James, Jun. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, illus. 
trated boards, 28. 


Janvier.—Practical Keramics 


for Students. By CaTHERINE A, 
JaNvizrR. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Each 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; or post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 


Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo 
cloth extra, 6s. 


The Life of the Fields. 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Crown Bvo 
[In the press, 


Jennings (H. J.).—Curlosities 


of Criticism. By et JENNINGS, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Jennings (Hargrave). — The 
Rosicrucians: Their Rites and Mys- 
terie3. With Chapters on the Ancient 
Fire and Serpent bale ele B 
HARGRAVE JENNINGS. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of goo I}lus- 
trations. A New Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 


The Garden that Pald the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. Fcap. 8vo, illus- 
trated cover, ls.; cloth limp, 18. 64, 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and JANs 
JERROLD. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d 


Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 

we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 

By Tom JERROLD. Post 8vo, cloth 
___limp, 28. 

Jesse.—Scenes and Occupa- 


tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 

Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 

gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 

z00 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina. 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. 
With an Etched Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. With One Hundred Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Jonson's (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WI LLtam 
GirrorD. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 18s.; or separately, 6s. each, 
Josephus, TheCompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wurstrox, Con- 
taining both “The Antiquities of the 
ews” and “ The Wars of the Jews.’® 
wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14a, 
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Kavanagh,—_The Pear! Foun- 
tain, and other Fairy Stories. B 
Bripa@et and Juria Kavanacnu, Wit 
euiy Illustrations by J. Morr SMITH. 
Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists, By Roperr 
EMPT, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 64.__ 


Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 
Each crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
or post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s 


Oakeshott Castile. | Number Seventeen 


Lamb (Charles): 


Mary and Charles Lamb: Their 
Poems, Letters,and Remains, With 
Reminiscences and Notes by W. 
Carew Hazuitr. With Hancock’s 
Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles 
of the iets gas of the rare First 
Editions of Lamb’s and Coleridge's 

orks, and numerous I]lustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 108. 6d. 

Ramb’s Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 
iitherto unpublished, Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the “Essay on 
Roast Pig.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 73. 6d. 


The Essays of Ella. Complete Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 


Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By CHarztes Lams. Care- 
gully Reprinted from unique copies, 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters, By CHARLES LAMB, Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Firz- 
GERALD, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Lane's Arabian Nights, &c.: 


The Thousand and One Nights: 
commonly called, in England, “ THe 
ARABIAN NiGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
ments.” A New Translation trom 
tne Arabic, with copious Notes, by 
y-DWARD WILLIAM Lane. Illustrated 
Ay inany hundred Engravings on 
Wood, from Original Designs by 
‘VM, Harvey. A New Edition, from 
h ery annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
STANLEY POOLE. ith a Preface by 
STANLEY LANE-Pooug. Three Vols., 
uemy 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d, each. 

Arabian Soclety In the Middie Ages : 
Studies from “The Thousand and 
One Nights.” By Epwarp WILLIAM 
Lang, Author of “The Modern 
Lgyptians,’”’ &c. Edited by SranLey 
LaNn&-Poo.e. Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 6a, 


» 


Lares and Penateg; or, The 
Background of Life. By FLorence 
Cappy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 





Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 


The Story of the London Parks 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Clerical Anecdotes. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 


Forensic Anecdotes Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28 


Theatrical Anecdotes. Post &vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


eet 


Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 


Carols of Cockayne. With numerous 
aituseations: ost 8vo, cloth limp, 





Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S. Legian. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28 





Life in London; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Crurx- 
SHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 
Une Originals. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

B 


ee SCT aD CEN TE a 


Linton (E. Lynn), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Witch Stories. 
The True Story of Joshua Davidson. 
Ourselves Essays on Women. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 64. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 


Patricia Kemball. 

The Atonement of Leam Oundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord P 

With a Siiken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family 

“My Love!” 


lone. Three Vols,, crown 8vo. 





Locks and Keys.—On the De- 
velopment and Distribution of Primi- 
tive Locks and Keys. By Lieut.-Gen. 
Pirt-Rivers, F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, Demy 4to, half Roz- 
burghe, 16s. 
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Longfellow: 


Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 
Including “Outre Mer,” ‘“ Hyper- 
ion,” “ Kavanagh,” “ The Poets and 
Poetry of Europe, ’and “ Driftwood.” 
With Portrait and Illustrations by 
VALENTINE Bromiey. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Longfeliow’s Poetical Works. Care- 
fully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine fitus- 
trations on Steel and Wood. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 83. 60.; post 8vo, illustrated 

rds, 2s. 





Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Rosert Frrencu Durr. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s. 


McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works 
by: 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880, Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128. 
each.—-Also a PopuLar EDITION, in 
Four Vols. crown 6vo, cloth extra, 
6s. each. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. 
One Volume, crown &vo, cloth extra, 


History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128. 
each. (Vol, 1. in the press, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 


post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochford 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 


The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by F. Barnarp. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 


McCarthy (Justin H.), Works 


ere pion: and other Poems. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr.8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 











MacDonald (George, LL.D.), 
Works by: 

The Princess and Curdie. With rr 
llustrations by JAMES ALLEN, Sanglt 
crown &vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Gutta-Percha Wilile, the Working 
Genius. With 9 Illustrations oy 
ArTHUR Huaues, Square 8vo, clot 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. With a Fron- 
tispiece by J. E. MILLAIs. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. Witha 
Frontispiece ed C. J. STaniLanr, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38.6d.; pret 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


wee ve oe —- 


Macdonell!l.—Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel. By Aa@nes Macpone.uu. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


woe = 





Macgregor. — Pastimes and 
Players. Notes on Popular Gasnes. 
By RoBERT MACGREGOR. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d 


Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 


of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critioal, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present ies By 
WitiiaAM Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed onan India Tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Macquold (Mrs.), Works by : 


In the Ardennes. With 50 fine I!lue 
trations by Tuomas R, Macgvoip. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6 


Pictures and Legends from Nor 
mandy and Brittany. With nares 
ous Illustrations by THomas R, 
one voip, Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 








Through Normandy. With go I)tus- 
trations by T. R. Macguoip, Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Through Brittany. With numerow 
Illustrations by T. R. Macguurp, 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6a. 

About Yorkshire With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macguorp, Engraved 
by Swain. Square Svo, cloth extra, 
10s. 6d. 

The Evil Eye, and other Storiea, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 64.; poat 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Lost Rose, and other Stories. Crown 
Bvo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post &vo, 
ilustrated boards, 2s. 
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Mackay.—Interludes and Un- 
dertones: or, Music at Twilight. By 
CHARLES Mackay, LL.D, Crown &vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Magician’s Own Book ane) 
Performances with Cups and Balls 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Magic No Mystery: Tricks with 
Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with fully 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing; Training of Perform- 
ing Animals, &c. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations, 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 


Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
Price 5s. 


Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 


The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy inan English Country 
House. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s, 

The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, bound in parch- 
ment, 88, 


Is Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d@’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table, 
Edited by B. MonNTGOMERIE RANKING, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Mariowe’s Works. Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. CUNNING 
HAM, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each; or, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Open! Sesame! 
Written [In Fire. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each, 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air. 


Masterman.—Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. MasTEr- 


MAN. Post 8y0, illustrated boards, 2s. | 


Mark Twain, Works by: 

The Cholce Works of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout b 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, an 
numerous Illustrations. Crown &vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
With roo Illustrations. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. Curap EpITIoN, 
illustrated boards, Qs. 


An Idie Excursion,and other Sketches. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


The Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 I]lustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pifgrim’s Progress: Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship “ Quaker 
City’s’? Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 
234 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 64. CHEAP EpITION (under 
the title of ‘“‘ MARK Twain’sS PLEASURE 
Trip”), post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustrae 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Without Illustrations, post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Life on the Mississippl. With about 
300 Original Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With numerous I)lustrations 
by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. [ Preparing. 

Massinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of WiLt1AmM GiFForD. Edited 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM, Crown 8&vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 


Mayhew.—London Characters 


and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By HrErnry MayrHew. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Mayfair Library, The: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
A Journey Round My Room. 8B 


XAVIER DE Maistre. Translate 
by Henry ATTWELL,. 
Latter-Day Lyrics. Edited by W. 


DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

eulpe and Quiddities. 
. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The Timee,” 

from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 

Introduction, by ALIcE CLAY. 
Baizac’s “Comedie Humaine” and 

its Author. With Translations by 

H. H. WAuxeER. 


Selected by 
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Mavrare Liprary, continued— 

Meiancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
BRILLat-SAVARIN. 


The Speeches of Charlies Dickens. 


Lite Frivolities, Fancles, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson. 
Poetical Ingenulties and Eccentricl- 
tles. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

Doston. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bgc. 

Original Plays by W. S. GitBerr. 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity —The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. GivsBeErT. 
Szconp Serizs. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore— The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A. PERCEVAL 
GRAVES. 

Animals and thelr Masters. By Sir 
ArtHurR HE.ps. 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. Hers, 

Curlosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. JENNINGS. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
By Oviver WENDELL Howmes. II- 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THOMSON. 

Pencil and Palette. By Rosert 
Kempr. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By CHARLES Lams. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Firz- 
GERALD. 

Clerical Anecdotes. By Jacos Lar- 
Woon. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacos Larwoon. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
LAaRWoopD. 

Carols of Cockayne. By Henry S, 
LEIGH. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 
LEIGH. 

True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
E. Lynn LinTon. 

Pastimes and Players. By Roprert 
MACGREGOR. 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W., H. MALvock. 





Mavrarr Lrsrary, continued— 


The New Republic. By W. H. Mar- 
LOCK. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H.CHoLMonpDs- 
LEY-PENNELL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddied. By H. Crot- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL. Illustrated by 
GrorGE Du MAURIER. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. Pace. 

Punlana. By the Hon. Hua Row ey. 

More Punlana. By the Hon. HuGcu 
ROWLEY, 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA, 

By Stream and Sea. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR. 

Otd Stories Re-told. 
THORNBURY. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 


By WALTER 


Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davizs 
Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London. Crown 8vo, 
1s. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 


Merry Circle ere): A Book of 
New Intellectual Games and Amuse- 
ments. BY CLARA BEeL_Ltew. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Touch and Go. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38.6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Mr. Dorlllion. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 


Miller. ——-Physiology for the 
young: or, The House of Life: Hue 
man Ph siology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs, 
F. Fenwick MILLER. Small 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 

The Hyglene of the Skin. A Concise 
Set of Rules for the Management of 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. Small 8vo, 
1s. ; cloth extra, 1s. 64, 

The Bath In Diseases of the Skin. 
Small 8vo, 1s.; clotf extra, 1s. 6d. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin, Small 8vo, 

¥s.; cloth extra, ls. 64 
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Moncrieff.— The Abdication; 
or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. ScotrT-MoncrIEFF. 
With Seven Etchings by JoHN PETTIR, 

A, . Q. OrcHarvson, R.A,., Jj. 
MacWuirTER, A.R.A., COLIN HUNTER, 
R. MacseTu, and Tom Granam. Large 
4to, bound in buckram, 21s. 


Murray (D. Christie), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 3s.6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

A Life’a Atonement, 

A Model Father. 
Joseph’s Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate of the Sea 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d, each, 

Val Strange: A Story of the Primrose 
Way. 

Hearts, 


The Way of the World. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, 


North Italian Folk. By Mrs. 
Comyns Carr. Illust. by RaNDoLPH 
rar Square 8vo, cloth extra, 
8. 6d. 


Number Nip eo about), 
the Spirit of the Giant Mountains. 
Retold for Children by WaLrerR 
GRAHAME. With Illustrations by J, 
ge SmiTH. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
8. 


Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N, 
E. Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 1s.; 
cloth, Is. 6d. 


Oliphant. — Whiteladles: A 
Novel. With Illustrations by ARTHUR 
Hopkins and Henry Woops. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38, 60.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 














O'Reilly —Phcasbe's Fortunes: 
A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
ites Post &8vo, illustrated boards, 


O'Shaughnessy (Arth.), Works 
by: 


Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Music and Moonlight. 
cloth extra, 73. 6d. 

Lays of France. Crown &vo, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


Feap. 8vo, 


Ouida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, &8. each; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s, each. 


. Held In Bondage. ; A Dog of Flanders. 


Strathmore. Pascarel. 
Chandos. Signa. 
Under Two Flags. | In a Winter City 
Ceci! Castie-| Ariadne. 

maine’s Gage. | Friendship. 
tdalia. Moths, . 
Tricotrin. Pipistrello, 
Puck. A Village Com- 
Folle Farine. mune, 
TwoLlittleWooden | Bimbi. 


Shoes. In Maremma. 


eee 


Wanda: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 


Frescoes: Dramatic Sketches, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


Bimbi: PRESENTATION EDITION. Sq, 
aye ,cioe gilt, cinnamon edges, 
8. 


Princess Napraxine. 


Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, if 


Shortly. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. Selected 
from the Works of Ourpa by F, 
Sypney Morris, Small crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 





Page (H. A.), Works by: 


Thoreau: His Lifeand Aims: A Study. 
With a Portrait, Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Lights on the Way: Some Tales with- 
ina Tale. By the late dj H. ALEX- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A, Pace. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Cruez, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Paul Ferroll: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Paul Ferroll: A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed His Wife. 





Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By 
MARGARET AGNES PauL. With a 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
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Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Lost Sir Massingberd. 

The Beat of Husbands 

Walter’s Word. 

Halves. | Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her. 

Less Black than We're Painted. 
By Proxy. High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. | Carlyon’s Year. 
A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

From Exile. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

For Cash Only. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor. 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 
A Woman's Vengeance. 

Cecli’s Tryst. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
Humorous Storles. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 


Kit: A Memory. 
extra, 38. 6d. 


The Canon’s Ward. 
crown 8vo, 


Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 
Works by: Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. each. 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 

The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 
Société, Selected and Edited by H. 
C, PENNELL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddied. With Ten full- 
page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier. 


Phelps.—Beyond the Gates. 
By EuyzapetH Stuart Pue ps, 
Author of ‘The Gates Ajar.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 28. 6d Published by 
special arrangement with the Author, 
and Copyright in England and its 
Dependencies. 





Crown 8vo, cloth 


Three Vols., 


Pirkis.—Trooping with Crows: 


A Story. By Cal HERINE Pirkis. Feap. 
8vo, picture cover, Iz, 


Planche (J. R.), Works by: 

The Cyotopesdia of Costume; or, 
A Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ece 
clesiastical, Civil, and Military—from 
the Earliest Period in England to the 
Reign of George the Third. Includ- 
ing Notices of Contemporaneougs 
Fashions on the Continent, and a 
General] History of the Costumes of 
the Principal Countries of Europe, 
Two Vols., demy 4to, half morocco 
profusely Illustrated with Coloured 
and Plain Plates and Woodcuts 
£7 7s. The Vols. may also be bad 
separately (each complete in itself) 
at £3 138. 6d. each: Vol.I. Tre 
Dictionary. Vol. If. A GENERAL 
History oF CosTuMEIN EuUROPE. 


The Pursulvant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Iilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d 

Sone: and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MACKARNESS. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Play-time: Sayings and Doings 
of Babyland. By Epwarp StTanrorp. 
Large 4to, handsomely printed in 
Colours, 5s. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 
Men. Translated from the Greek 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by Jonn and 
WILLIAM LANGHORNE. wo Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 108. 64a. 


Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 
The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EDGAR ALLAN Pog. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 


Baupevairr, Portrait and Face 
similes, Crown 8&vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 


The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories, Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28. 


Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
lete in One Volume, Post 8vo, cloth 
imp, 28. 

Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Valentina: A Sketch. With a Fron- 
tispiece by Hat Luprow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Foreigners, Crown 8vo, cloth 
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Proctor (Richd. A.), Works by; 


Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illus- 
trations. Small crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 48, 6d 


Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw: 
ings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Famillar Sclence Studies. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rough Ways made Smooth: A 
Series of Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra,6s, 


Our Place among Infinities: A Series 
of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the 
Infinities Around us, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


The Expanse of Heaven: A Series 
of Essays on the Wonders of the 
Firmament, Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

The Great if Aalto Observatory, 
Tomb, and Temple. With IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Mysterles of Time and Space. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8&8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Wages and Wants of Sclence 
Workers. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Pyrotechnist’s Treasury(The); 
or, Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By Tuomas KENTISH. With numerous 
lilustrations. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 48. 6d. 


Rabelais’ Works. Faithfully 
Translated from the French, with 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by GusTavg 
Dor#&. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rambosson.—Popular Astro. 
nomy. By J. RamBosson, Laureate 
of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by C. B. Pitman. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with numerous I] lustrations 
and a beautifully executed Chart of 
Spectra, 73. 6d. 


Reader’s Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Piots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Third Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
ComPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
OL 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 
8, Od. 


Richardson.—A Ministry of 
Health, and other Papers. By Bzn- 


AMIN Warp Ricwarpson, M.D., &c. 
rown 6vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Crown 





Reade (Charles, D.C.L.), Novels 
by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
each; or crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ii- 
lustrated, 38. 6d. each, 

Peg Woffington. Illustrated by S, 
Vicbee ie R.A, yoke 

Christie Johnstone, 
WILLIAM SMALL. 

it Is Never Too Late to Mend. II- 
lustrated by G. J. PINWELL, 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by Herzen 
PATERSON, 

The Autoblography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRETCH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. I1- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarps. 

The Double Marriage. Illustrated 
by Sir JonHn Griieert, R.A., and 
CHARLES KEENE, 

The Cloister and the Hearth. II- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE, | 
Hard Cash. Illustrated by F. W. 

Lawson, 

Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S, L. 
FiLpEs, A.R.A., and WM. SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illustrated by GrorGcr 
Du MAuRIER. 


Illustrated by 


Put Yourself In His Place. Illus- 
trated by RoBErT BaRngEs. 
A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 


by Epw. HuGcugsand A, W. Cooprr. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated 
by HELEN Paterson, S. L, Fiupgs, 
A.R.A., CHARLES GREEN, and HENRY 
Woops, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
CRAUFORD. 

A Woman-Hater. 
TuHos. CouLDERY. 


Readliana. With a Steel Plate Portrait 
ot CHARLES READE. 


A New Collection of Storles. In 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. (Preparing. 
Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novele by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Her Mother’s Darling. 


Illustrated by 


The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illusts. Sq. 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s, 64. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
50 Illusts. Sq. 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6a. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
and C.A.VANDERHOOF, Square 8v0, 
cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
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Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 


Women are Strange. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 8s. 6.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 


The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 8a. 6d. 
Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
The Poets’ Birds. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 78. 6d. 
The Poets’ Beasts. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. [In preparation, 


Robinson Crusoe: A beautiful 
reproduction of Major’s Edition, with 
g7 Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates b 

EORGE CRUIKSHANK, Choicely printed. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78.6d. 100 
Large-Paper copies, printed on hand- 
made paper, with India proofs of the 
Illustrations, price &6s. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SaiInTE- 
BrEvuveE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with W1l- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, A.p. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsowely printed, 
price 5a. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Punlana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous lilustrations. 
More Punlana. Profusely Illustrated, 


Russell (Clark).—Round the 
Galley-Fire. By W. Clark RUSSELL, 
Author of “The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor." Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Sala.—Gaslight and Daylight. 
By Greorcre Aucustus Sata. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 


Sanson.—Seven Generations 
ot Executloners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
by Henry Sanson, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
pv? 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 


Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. 

The Lion In the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 





Science Gossip: An Illustrated 


Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J: E. 
Sig eeager sia ee to Geo- 
ogy, Botany, ysiology, Chemistry 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescop , Phy- 
siography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly ; or 
58. per year, post free. It contains 
Original Illustrated Articles by the 
best-known Writers and Workers of 
the day. A Monthly Summary of Dis- 
covery and Progress in every depart- 
ment of Natural Science 1s given. 
Large space is devoted to Scientific 
“Notes and Queries,’ thus ehabling 
every lover of nature to chronicle his 
own Original observations, or get his 
special difficulties settled. For active 
workers and collectors the '' Exchange 
Column” has long proved a well and 
widely known means of barter and 
exchange. The column devoted to 
‘‘ Answers to Correspondents”’ has been 
found helpful to students requiring 

ersonal help in naming specimens, &c. 

he Volumes of Scrence Gosstp for the 
last eighteen years contain an unbroken 
History of the advancement of Natural 


Science within that period. Each 
Number contains a Coloured Plate 
and numerous Woodcuts. Vols.I. to 


XIV. may be had at 7s. 6d. each; and 
Vols. XV. to XIX. (1883), at 5s. each, 


Secret Out” Series, The: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely IJlus- 

trated, 48. 6d. each. 

The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 


ments in Drawing-room or “ White 
Magic.” By W. H. CREMER. 300 
Engravings. 


The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury; or, 
Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By THomMAS KENTISH. ith numer- 
ous I}lustrations, 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades. By FRANK BELLEW, 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CREMER. With 200 I}lustrations. 

The Merry Circle: A Book of New 
Intellectual Games and Amusements. 
By Ciara Be_tzew. With many 
Illustrations. 

Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H, Cre 
MER, 200 Illustrations, 
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Tue “Secret Our” Series, continued— 
Maglo No Mystery: Tricks with 
Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with fully 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing; Training of Per- 


cide 8 Animals, &c. ith Co- 
loured Frontispiece and many Illus- 
trations. 


Senior (William), Works by : 


Travel and Trout In the Antipodes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68, 

By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d, 


Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
torlc Man. By d ars H. StropparrT, 
Author of “ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


Shakespeare: 


The First Follo Shakespeare.— Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies, 
London, Printed by Isaac IAGGARD 
and Ep. Brount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6a 

TheLansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
| pumice in red and black, in 
small but very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of DrRoESHOUT’S 
Portrait, Post 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CnHarLes 
and Mary Lams, With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 








J. Movrk Smitx, Crown 4to, cloth 
gilt, 6s. 
The Handbook of Shakespeare 


Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, set to Words taken 
from the Plays and Poems of Shake- 
speare, the compositions ranging 
from. the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By ALFRED RoFFE. 
4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 83, 


Shelley’s Complete Works, in 
Four Vols., post 8vo, cloth limp, 83. ; 
or separately, 2s. each. Vol. I. con- 
tains his Early Poems, Queen Mab, 
&c., with an Introduction by Lricu 
Hunt; Vol. II., his Later Poems, 
Laon and Cythna, &c.; Vol. IIL, 
Posthumous Poems,the Shelley Papers, 
&c.; Vol. IV., his Prose Works, in- 
cluding A Refutation of Deism, Zas- 
trozzi, St, Irvyne, &c, 





Sheridan’s Complete Works, 
with Life and Anecdotes. Including 
his Dramatic Writings, printed from 
the Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. With a 
Collection of Sheridaniana, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page 
Tinted Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


Short Sayings of Great Men. 
With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes by Samurt A. Bent, M.A, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works, including all those in 
“ Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Essay on the Poetry of 
Sidney, and Notes, by the Rev, A. B, 
Grosart, D.D.® Three Vols., crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 188. 


Signboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
yacee LaRwoop and JoHN CAMDEN 

OTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 100 I)lustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sims (G. R.), Works by: 

How the Poor Live. With 60 Illus- 
trations by Frep. BARNARD, Large 
4to, ls. 

Horrible London. Reprinted, with 
Additions, from the Daily News. 
Large 4to, 6d. (Shortly, 


Sketchley.—A Match in the 


Dark. By ArtTuuR SKETCHLEY. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 238. 


Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 
The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr 
SmitH Small 8vo, cloth extra, with 

130 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. Collected and 
Illustrated of J. Moyvr SMITH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely II- 
lustrated, 63. 

The Woolng of the Water Witch: 
A Northern Oddity. By Evan DAL- 
DORNE. Illustrated by J. Moyr 
SmitH. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


South-West, The New: Travel- 
ling Sketches from Kansas, New 
Mexico,Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
By Ernst von HESSE-WARTEGG. 
With roo fine Illustrations and 3 Maps. 

{In preparation 














Bvo, cloth extra, 14s. 
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Snalding.-Elizabethan Demon. 


ology: An Essay in Illustration of 
the Belief in the Existence of Devils, 
and the Powers possessed by Them. 
By T. AtFrep Sparnina, LL.B. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Speight. — The Mysteries of 
Heron Dyke. By T. W. Spricurt. 
With a Frontispicce by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps. Crown 8&vo, cloth extra, 
8s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Spenser for Children. I3y M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations b 
Watrer J. Morcan. Crown 4to, wiih 
Coloured [lustrations, cloth pilt, 6s. 


Staunton.—Laws and Practice 
of Chess; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howarp Sraunron. 
Edited by RoBErtT B. WormMaLp. New 
Edition, small cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Sterndale.—The Afghan Knife: 


ANovel. By RoBERT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 


en ae eR ne 








Travelas with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. Frontispiece by WaLTFR 
Crang. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 

An Inland Voyage. With a Frontis- 
piece by WALTER CRANE. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28 6d 

Virginibus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68, 

Famillar Studies of Men and Books. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

New Arabian Nights. Crewn 8&vo, 
cl. extra, 68.; post 5v0, illust. bds., 2s. 

The Silverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece, Cr. &vo, cloth extra, 68. 


St. John.—A Levantine Family. 
By Bay re St. JoHN., Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. ee 


Stoddard.—Summer Cruising 
In the South Seas. By CHaRLEs 
WARREN STODDARD. Illustrated b 
Wa iis Mackay. Crown 8vo, clot 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


St. Pierre.—Paul and Virginia, 
and The Indlan Cottage. By BEr- 
NARDIN DE ST. PIERRE. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. E. Crarke. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By Heven and ALice ZIM- 
MERN; and a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 
of the People of England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Pro- 
cessions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, fram the Earliest Period 
to the Piesent Time. With 140 Illus- 
trations, Edited by Wrii1am Hong. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Suburban Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 


lavourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates, and 
House Accommodation, With a Map 
of Subutban [ondon, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Swift's Choice Works, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of “ Gulliver’s 


Travels.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
C.), 





Swinburne 
Works by: 
The Queen Mother and Rosamond. 
Fcap, 8vo, 5s. 
AtalantalnCalydon. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
ehaetsiand: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 
8. 


(Algernon 


Poems and Ballads. Frrst Series. 
Fcap &vo, 98. Also in crown 8vo, 
at Same price, 

Poems and Ballads. SEconp SERIES, 
Fcap. Svo, 98. Also in crown 8vo, at 
same price, 

Note on Poems and Reviews. 8vo, 

8, 

William Blake: A Critical Essay, 
With Facsimile Paintings. Demy 
8vo, 16s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Crown 8vo, 
10s 6d. 


Bothwell: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 
128. 6d. 

George Chapman: An Essay. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 


Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 128. 

ere enes A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 
8. 


Note of an English Republican on 
the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, ls, 


A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 


8vo, 63, 

A Study of Shakespeare, Crown 
8vo, 8s. 

Songs of the Springtides. Crown 
8vo, 838 


Studies In Song. Crown 8vo, 7s, 
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A. C. Swinzurng’s Works, continued— 
Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 
Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 98. 
A Century of Roundels. Small 4to, 
cloth extra, 8s. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Toure: 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of RowLanp- 
son’s droll page I) lustrationsin Colours 
and a Life of the Author by J. C. 
Horren. Medium &vo, cl, extra, 78. 6d. 


Taine’s History of English 
Literature. ‘Translated by HENry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 80s.—PoPpuLAR EDITION, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15g. 


Taylor (Dr.).—The Sagacity 
and Morality of Plants: A Sketch 
of the Life and Conduct of the Vege- 
table Kingdom. By J. E. Taytror, 
F.L.S., &c. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and roo I]lustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Taylor’s (Bayard) Diversions 


of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers. Fost 8vo, cl, limp, 2g, 


Taylor's (Tom) Historical 
Dramas: ‘*Clancarty,"” ‘Jeanne 
Darc,”’ “*Twixt Axe and Crown,” 
“The Fool’s Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s 
Wife,” ‘Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and 
Passion.” One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

*.* The Plays may also be had sepa- 
rately, at 1s. each. 


Thackerayana: Notesand Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Creesida. 
Proud Malsie. 
The Violin-Player. 


Thomson’s Season sand Castle 
of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown yo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 78, 6d, 








Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life: 
A Novel. By W. Moy THomas, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 


Thornbury (Walter), Works by 


Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD Watrorp, M.A. With Ilus- 
trations by F. W. Farrxot, F.S.A, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellew Academicians, 
With numerous Illustrations in 
Colours, facsimiled from Turner's 
Original Drawings. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Old Storles Re-told. 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Tales for the Marines. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Timbs (John), Works by: 

The History of Clubs and Club Life 
in London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

English Eccentrics and  Eccen- 
tricitles: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly s0 Illusts, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Torrens. — The Marquess 
Wellesley, Architect of Empire. An 
Historic Portrait. By W. M. Tor- 
RENS, M.P. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14s, 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator, 
Kept In the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. 
Marlon Fay. 


Mr. Scarborough’s Family. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Land-Leaguers. 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d, [Shortly. 


Trollope(Frances E.),Novelsby 
Like Ships upon the Sea. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated bdards, 2s. 
Mabel’s Progress. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d, 


Anne Furness. 
extra, 35. 6d. 


Past 8vo, cloth 


Post 8vo, 


Crown 8vo, 


Crown 8vo, cloth 
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Trollope (T. A.).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
THomMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 64.; post 8Vvo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 64. each: 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 

What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 








Van Laun.— History of French 
Literature. By Henry Van Laun. 
Complete in Three Vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d. each. 


Villari.—A Double Bond: A 
Story. By Lrinpa VILLAR. Feap. 
8vo, picture cover, Is. 


Walcott.— Church Work and 
Life In Engilsh Minsters; and the 
English Student’s Monasticon. By the 
Rev. MACKENz1E E. C. Watcort, B.D. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Map and Ground-Plans, 14s. 


Walford (Edw., M.A.),Works by: 


The County Families of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, &c., of more than 12,000 dis- 
tinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c, Twenty-fourth Annual Edition, 
for 1884, cloth, full gilt, 508. (Shortly. 

The Shilling Peerage (1884). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, ls. 
Published annually. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1884). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth, 1g. Published annually. 

The Shilling Knightage (1884). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
Knights of the United pneCom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth, 1s, Published annually, 

The Shilling House of Commons 

1884). Containing a List of all the 

embers of the British Parliament, 
their Town and Country Addresses 
&c. g32mo, cloth, 1s, Published 
annually. 


Epw. Warrorp’s Works, continued— 

The Complete Peerage, Baronet: 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1884). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
6s. Published annually. 

Haunted London. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. Edited rif EpwarRpD 
WALFORD, M.A. With Illustrations 
by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Walton andCotton’sComplete 
Angler; or, The Contemplative Man's 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Izaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling ina clear Stream, by CHARLES 
Corton, With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris NicoLas, and 
61 Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 64. 


Wanderer’s Library, The: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Wanderings In Patagonia; or, Life 

among the Ostrich Hunters. By 
Jurius Beersoum. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By FrepERICK BoyLe. 

Savage Life. By Freprricx Bovie. 

Merrie England In the Olden Time. 
By GeorGe DaniEL. With Illustra- 
tions by Rost. CRUIRSHANK. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By THOMAS Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Tuomas Frost. 

The Oid Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By THomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
JAMES GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the People, 
By the Chevalier de Hessz-War- 
TEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Cuartes HInDLEy. 

The World Behind the Scenes. By 
Percy FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c, 
By CHARLES HINDLEY. With Illusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E. P, 
Hingston, With a Frontispiece, 


By Jamus 
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THe Wanvergr’s Liprary, continued— 
The Story of the London Parks. 


By Jacos Larwoop. With Illus- 
trations. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. 


Seven Generations of Executioners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family 
(1688 to 1847). Edited by Henry 
SANSON, 


Summer Crulesing In the South 
Seas. By CHARLES WARREN 
STODDARD, Illustrated by WavLis 
Mackay, 


Waprner.—A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By CuarLtes DupDLEY WARNER, 
Author of “ My Summer in a Garden.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


a ee eee 


Warrants, &c. :— 


Warrant to Execute Charles |, An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by 14in. Price 2s. 


Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 

Magna Charta. An Exact Facsimile 
ot the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 

late paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 
Price 5s. 

The Rol) of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, a.p. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 





Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or, History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hopper M. Westropp, With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List of 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 48. 6d. 


Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and 








Art Critics, By J. A. Macnrrtu 
WuisTtTLeR. Seventh Edition, square 
8vo, ls. 


a a nn rien ee 


Selborne. Edited, with Additions, by 
Tromas Brown, F.L.S. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2a, 








Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.8.), 

Works by: 

Science Notes. See the GENTLEMAN'S 
MaGazine. Is. Monthly, 

Sclence in Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, witb Illusts., 2s. 64. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of the Darwinian and 
Allied Theories of Development. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with 259 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Lelsure-Time Studles, chiefly Bio- 
logical, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Wilson(C.E.).—Persian Witand 
Humour: Being the Sixth Book of 
the Baharistan of Jami, Translated 
for the first time from the Original 
Persian into English Prose and Verse. 
With Notes by C. E, Wiison, M.R.A.S., 
Assistant Librarian Royal Academy of 
Arts. Cr. 8vo, parchment binding, 4s, 


Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each, 

Cavalry Life, 
Regimental Legends. 

Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. By 

Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters, By ELIKzeR 
Epwaros. Cr. 8vo, half-bound, 12g. 6d. 


Wright (Thomas), Works by: 

Caricature History of the Georges. 
The House of Hanover.) With 400 

ictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque In Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Palnting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F. W. Farirxott, 
ek Large post 8vo, cloth extra, 

8. 6d. 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards 2s, each. 
Castaway. 
The Forlorn Hope 
Land at Last. 
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NOVELS BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 
At every Library. 


By Ouipa, 


Princess Napraxine. 
{Shortly, 


Three Vols. 
Dorothy Forster. By Watrer 
Besant. Three Vols. [Shortly. 
The New Abelard. By Rosert Bu- 
CHANAN. Three Vols. 
Fancy-Free, &o. By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Three Vols. 
tone. E. Lynn Linton. Three Vols. 
The Way of the World. By D. Curis- 
Tre Murray. Three Vols. 


Mald of Athens. By) es A COMETEY: 
M.P. With 12 Illustrations by Frep. 
BarRNarRD. Three Vols. 

The Canon’s Ward. By JaAmrs Payn. 
Three Vols, 

A Real Queen. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Three Vols. 

A New Collectlon of Storles by 
CuHarLtes Reapgs, Three Vols. 

[In preparation, 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 


Liprary Epirions, many Illustrated, 


crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. each. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Mald, Wife, or Widow P 


BY W. BESANT & AMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 

With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

By Cella’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
Twas In Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 


BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 


Decelvers Ever. 
Jultet’s Guardian. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 


| MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS, 


Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. P 


Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False, 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 

New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep 
The Law and the 

Lady. 
TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel 
The Fallen Leaves 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Sclence 


BY DUTTON COOK, 

Paul Foster’s Daughter 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY FAMES DE MILLE, 
A Castie In Spain. 

BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 

Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’se Lovers 
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PiccapILLy Nove s, continued— 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS., 
Felicia. | Kitty. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Archie Lovell. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympla. } Queen Coph 
One by One. 

Prefaced by Sy BARTLE FRERE, 
Pandurang Hari. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 
in Love and War. 
What will the World Say P 
For the King. 
in Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
in Pastures Green. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
in Shaft. 

Of High Degree. 

BY THOMAS HARDY, 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Prince Saronl’s Wife. 
Dust. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
BY SIR A, HELPS, 
ivan de Biron. 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
BY JEAN INGELOW, 
Fated to be Free. 
BY HENRY FAMES, Fun, 
Confidence. 
BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Queen of Connaught 
The Dark Colleen. 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 
Oakshott Castile. ‘a. “a 


PICCADILLY NovELS, continued— 
LINTON. 

Patricla Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord P 
With a Silken 
The Rebel 
“My Love!” 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 


BY F$USTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 
The Waterdale Nelghbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 
Linfey Rochford. | A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season, 
BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 
BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 


BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 


Lost Rose. | The Evii Eye. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! | Written In Fire 


BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life’s Atonement. Coals of Fira, 
Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. 
A Model Father. Hearts. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 


BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing- High Spirits. 
berd. Under One Roof. 
Best of Husbands Carlyon’s Year. 
Fallen Fortunes. A Confidential 
Halves. Agent. 
Walter’s Word. From Exile. 
What HeCost Her A Grape from a 
Less Black than Thorn. 
We're Palnted. For Cash Only. 


By Proxy. Kit: A Memory. 
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Piccapitty Nove cs, contesusd— PiccaDILLy Nove.s, continwed— 


BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. 
The Forelgners. 
BY CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 
The Cloleter and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
The Autoblography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself In His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Helr. 
A Woman-Hater. 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother's Darilng. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party,. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. 
One Against the World. 
The Lion In the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 


Readiana. 


A Simpleton, 


BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke, 


BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 


BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | Cressida. 
The Vioiln Player. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way we Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. 
Marlon Fay. 

Kept In the Dark 
Mr. Scarborough’s Famlly. 
The Land Leaguers. 

BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 

Mabel’s Progress. 
BY T. A. TROLLOPE, 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 


By IVAN TURGENIEFF and Others, 


Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
BY SARAH TYTLER 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 
BY 7. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. 
Regimental Legends. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
, By Besant anv Rice, continued— 


BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon.|] Confidences. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P 


BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantiey Grange. 


BY W. BESANT & FAMES RICE, 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

My Little Girt. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

The Goiden Butterfly. - 


By Cella’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

"Twas In Trafaligar’s Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

Alt Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life 


BY BRET HARTE, 
An Helress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories, 
Gabriel Conroy. | Filip 
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Curap Porputar Nove s, continued— 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Chliid of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
BY MRS. BURNETT 
Surly Tim. 
BY MRS, LOVETT CAMERON, 
Deceivers Ever. | Jullet’s Guardian. 
BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 
BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. Miss or Mrs. P 
Basil. The New Magda- 
Hide and Seek. len. 
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Cueap PorutaR Novezs, continused— 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 

The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 

Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympla. | Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 

Profaced by Sir H. BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Harl. 
BY HAIN FRISWELEL. 
One of Two. 
BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girla. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 


The Frozen Deep. 
Law and the Lady. 
ThdTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 
TheFallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’sDaughter 
The Black Robe. 


Robin Gray. Queen of the Mea- 

For Lack of Gold. dow. 

What will the /!n Pastures Green 
World Say ? The Flower of the 


In Honour Bound. 
The Dead Heart. 
In Love and War. 


Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem 


The Braes of Yar- 
row. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 


MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 
Leo. | Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY }. LEITH DERWENT, 
Our Lady of Tears. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. 
The Pickwick Papers. 
Oliver Twist. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
4 Point of Honour.| Archie Lovell. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicia. | Kitty. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy ; 


For the King. 
BY WILLIAM GILBERT, 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain, 
James Duke 
BY ¥AMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick Temple. 
BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day Papers. 
BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


HAWTHORNE. 
| Garth. Sebastian Strome 
Ellice Quentin. Dust. 


Prince Saronl’s Wife. 
BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 
| Ivan de 


BY TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart. 


BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The House of Raby. 


BY VICTOR HUGO. 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 
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Creap Popurar NoveELs, continuted— 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 


BY HARRIETT FAY, 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle. | Number Seventeen 


BY E, LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
“My Love!” 


BY HENRY W. LUCY, 
Gldeon Fleyoe. 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 
Dear Lady Disdalin. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 

A Falr Saxon. 

Linley Rochford. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Qulxote. 

The Comet of a ‘Season. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 
BY MRS. MACDONELL, 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, 
The Evil Eye. {| Lost Rose. 
BY W. HAH. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 
_ BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! A Little Stepson. 
A Harvest of Wild Fighting the Alr. 
Oats. Written In Fire. 
BY },. MASTERMAN, 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 


BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
fouch and Go. | Mr. Doriliion. 


Curap PoruLar Novezs, continued 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Life’s Atonement. 


A Model Father. 


Joseph’s Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 


By the Gate of the Sea 


Whiteladles. 


BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Phosbe’s Fortunes. 


Held In Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 
Iidalla. 


Oecil Castle- 
malne. 


Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 


TwoLittleWooden 
Shoes, 

Signa. 

in a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 


A Village Com. 
mune, 


Bimbi. 
in Maremma. 


BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 
Gentile and Simple. 


BY JAMES PAYN., 


Lost Sir Massing- 
berd. 


A Perfect Trea- 

gure, 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy's Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 


A Woman’s Ven- 
gpeance. 


Cecll’s Tryst. 
Clyffards of Clyffe 


The Family Scape- 
grace. 


Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
Best of Husbands 
Walter’s Word. 
Haives. 

Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her 
Humorous Storles 


Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest, 


Like Father, Like 
Son. 


A Martine Resl- 
dence. 


Married Beneath 
Him. 


Mirk Abbey. 


Not Wooed, but 
Won. 


£200 Reward. 


Lese Black than 
We're Painted. 


By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon’s Year. 


A Confidential 
Agent. 


Some Private 
Views. 


From Exile. 


A Grape from a 
Thorn. 


For Cash Only. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget, 
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Cueap Porutar NoveE.s, continued— 
BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. 
BY CHARLES READE. 
it is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 
Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autoblography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Help. 
A Simpleton. 
A Woman Hater. 
Readiana. 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Women are Strange. 


BY BAYLE ST. JOHN, 
A Levantine Familly. 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Gaslight and Daylight. 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. 
The Lion In the Path. 
Two Dreamers. 


BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Matoh In the Dark. 


BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
BY R. A. STERNDALAE. 
The Afghan Knife. 


BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON, 
New Arabian Nights. 


BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Malsle. 
The Violin Player. 


BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 





Curar Porutar Nove.s, continued-« 


BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Dlamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE., 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. \ 
Frau Frohmann. 
Marion Fay. 
Kept In the Dark. 


By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPB 


Like Ships Upon the Sea. 
BY MARK TWAIN. 

Tom Sawyer. 

An tdle Excursion. 


A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 


A Tramp Abroad. 

The Stolen White Elephant. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, 

What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass. 


BY F}. S. WINTER, 

Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 
BY LADY WOoOoD, 

Sabina. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. | The Foriorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS, 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, 1g. each. 

Jeff Brigge’s Love Story. By Brer 
HARTE. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
BRET HARTE, 

Mrs. Galnsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of ‘‘ That Laas o’ Lowrie’s.” 

Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of 
‘* That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 

retry Polly Pemberton. By the 
Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lownie's.”” 

Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. 
Pirx!Is. 

The Professor’s Wife. By LEonarpD 
GRAHAM. 

A Double Bond. By Linpa Vitcarr, 

Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRanci,_yon. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 





7. CGDEN AND CO., PRINTERS, 372, ST. JOHN STREET, B.C, 


BENNETT'S WATCHES. 
65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, 
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BENNETT'S Finest GOLD CHRONOMETER, fully engraved with Arms and 
Inscription, and handsome Standard GoLD CHAIN, specially prepared for 
Presentation to Chairmen of Public Boards and Professional Men. Safe 
and free by post. Sa ele Se ee een oS 
In return for a £10 Note, free and safe per post, one of 
BENNETT'S LADIES’ GOLD WATCHES, perfect 
Cen for time, beauty, and workmanship, with Keyless action, air- 
tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight.—65, Cheapside, London. 
Gold Chainsat at Manufacturers’ Prices. Post Office Order, JOHN BENNETT. 


Bennett's Gold Presentation Watches, 10 Guineas, 20 Guineas, 


30° Guineas, neas, 40 C Guineas, 





Bennett's Ladies’ Gold Keyless less Watches, from 10 Guineas. 


Bennett’s Silver Watches, with Keyless action, from 4 Guineas, 


Bennett's Haif Chronomet ers, compensated for variations of Tempera- 
_ture, with Improved Keyless a action, fi from 20 Guineas. 


Bennett's 18-carat Hall-marked Chains and Choice Jewellery. 


Free and safe for Post Office Order, 


TO CLOCK PURCHASERS.—Joun Bennett having just completed 


great alterations in his Clock Show-Rooms is enabled to offer to Pur- 


chasers the Most Extensive Stock in London, comprising Clocks 
for the Drawing and Dining-rooms, and Presentation, of the highest 


quality and newest designs. 


JOHN BENNETT, 


Watch and Clock Manufacturer, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 
[ a. J 











